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TRAVELS 


IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


OF 


THE EAST. 


CHAPTER I. 


From England to Madeira—Rio de Janeiro—and Ceylon. 


۳ was resolved, early in the year 1810, that Str ہ6‎ 

OvuszLey, infestéd by our Sovereign with the fullest 
diplomatick powers,’ should proceed to Pzrasia; and I 
prepared, in the character of his private secretary, to accom- 
pany him on this hondurable and important mission. 
Orders were given, directing that a ship of the line should 
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be furnished with everf thing necessary for the accommo- 
dation, not only of those gentlemen who constituted the 
English embassy, butof Mirza Apu’ Hassan(’), the Persian 
Envoy, and his nine Asiatick attendants. As there were 
several bulky packages, containing presents for the King of 
Persia, carriages, mirrors of considerable dimensions, military 
stores, and other articles; a second vessel was provided. 


On the fourteenth of July, having resided above three 
months at the house of Mirza Asvu’L Hasan, in London, 
I proceeded with him, Mr. Morier(?), and Mr. Gordon(*), to 
Portsmouth, where Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley, with their 
daughter, (a child three years of age) arrived the next day ; 
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(‘) \ میرزا ابو‎ He had arrived in England on the 25th of November, 1809, 


and since his return to Persia has been ennobled, and the title of Khdn خان‎ 
equivalent to ‘‘ lord,” now follows his proper name Abu’l Hassan. When preced- 
ing a name, the word Mirza may be translated “ gentleman,” and is the distinction 
usually affected by those whom a @ood education has raised above the vulgar ; 
it is more especially accorded to literary men. All of those who attended us at 
Shirdz, Isfahén and Tehran, either to teach the clements of their language, to ex- 
plain difficult passages of their poets, or to act the part of secretaries in writing and 
translating letters, assumed the word Mirza before their propernames ; but it becomes a 
title peculiar to royal princes, when placed after the name; thusthe Shahzddeh شاەزادہ‎ 
or “ kings son,” who held his court at Shiraz, during ous residence there, was styled 


Huscin Ali Mirza. The compognd Shah-cédeh implies royal‏ محسین علي میرزا 
offspring of either sex.‏ 


(*) James Morier, esq. secretary of embassy, and autlior of the “Journey through 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor, &c.” e(Lend. 1812.) 


(*) Phe Honourable Robert Gordon, brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, and attached to 
ourembassy. Mr. Gordon has since fulfilled the duties of minister at the Austrian 
court. - 
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and on the eighteenth we all embarked in the Liow, of sixty 
four guns, a ship already celebrated in the annals of diplo- 
matick navigation, having, almost eighteen years before, 
departed from the same place, when carrying Lord Macart- 
ney on his embassy toChina(*). But it was said, that through 
occasional repairs, very frequent and extensive, little of 
the original vessel, besides its name and form, remained 
at the time of our embarkation. We found that Captain 
Heathcote, who commanded the Lion, had made for our 
convenience every possible arrangement. 


The CuicuEsTER, to which I have above alluded, had 
formerly been a French frigate, and named, after the river 
that separates France from Italy, La Var. In this large 
and handsome store-ship, (now armed with only sixteen 
guns) were Major D’Arcy and Major Stone, of the royal 
arullery, with a party of their regiment. 


Immediately after our arrival a board the Lion, (about 
sun-set) the anchors of both ships were weighed, and we 
sailed down the channel with a favourable and moderate 
wind. This, after two or three days, increased in strength, 
and so considerably accelerated our progress, that we often 
advanced ten and even almost eleven miles within an hour; 
Se ee ee ee en ne ee 


(‘) See Lord Macartney’s own “ Journal” published by Mr. Barrow, in his 
interesting memoirs of that nobleman’s life-—(Vol II, 1807.) See, also, Sir George 
Staunton’s “Authentic Account, &c.” (1797.) 
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but it caused, as we passed the rough Bay of Biscay, much 
annoyance to several passengers; and although previously 
unskilled in the nautical vocabulary I soon learned 
those terms, that express the different kinds of motion, 
by which a vessel is violently agitated: to ascertain the 
most unpleasant would be very difficult. 


During the first week of our voyage, many occurences 
scemed extraordinary to me, whose experience in naval 
affairs had becn wholly acquired while I crossed the straits 
that divide England from France and Ireland, from Holland 
and Flanders: but my own subsequent observations ‘and 
the remarks of others have proved, that similar circumstances 
may be noticed by all those who, as the Psalmist says, “go 
‘down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in 
“reat waters.” I shall, therefore, only state among the 
events of our passage to Madcira, that on the twenty 
third, a man fell from tke fore top-mast, and was killed. 
On the neat morning, a strange ship appeared, which one of 
the licutenants examined and ascertained‘ te be: Danish. 
‘arly on the twenty-ninth, we saw thte bold rocky mountains, 
the vallics and some whitish buildings im the Island of 
Porto Santo, ‘and at six o’clock we anchored in the beautiful 
bay of Funchal, the principal town of Madeira, having 
sailed, since our departure from Portsmouth, according 
to daily computations, accurately registered by officers of 
the ship, one thousand five hundred and nineteen miles. 


٦ 
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The Portuguese fort saluted us with a discharge of cannon, 
and a similar compliment was paid by the Menelaus, an 
English frigate lying here, of which the commander, Captain 
Parker, has since nobly fallen in the service of his country(’). 


While Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley, Mr. Morier, Mr.Gordon 
and I accepted the polite invitation of Mr. Veitch, the consul 
general, and went on shore, where we became his guests, 
Mirza Apu’t [lassan for some private reasons, thought 
proper to continue ‘on board the Lion. 


Madeira had long heen the residence of many English 
families, and of individuals whose health required a warm 
and genial climate : the garrison.also, of Funchal, was at 
this time, chiefly composed of British troops. Respecting 
the number of Portuguese inhabitants, I heard various 
statements ; but this African island, (on which are five 
or six small towns or villages, besides the capital,) does 
not contain probably, more than ) one hundred thousand 
persons, of whom, fourteen or fifteen thousand are said to 
reside in Funchal(). We Inspected the churches and 
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Sir Peter Parker was killed on the Sist of August, 1814, while storming the‏ © ٭ 
American camp, at Bellair, near Baltimore.‏ 


(°) According to lists, ‘which may be supposed accurate, the population of Madeira 
comprehended 95,000 persons admitted to confession, and 9500 children under the 
age of five years, and therefore too young to confess: forming a total of one hundred 
and four thousand, five hundred inhabitants—See Corry’s “QObersvations on the 
Windward Coast of Africa.” p. 30 : (Lond. 1807.) 
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several convents, besides a religious edifice, wherein the 
walls were lined with human skulls. Onc morning we 
‘rode upon mules and horses, about three miles towards 
the summit of the rock that forms this island, (evidently 
a volcanick production) to the villa of a gentleman named 
Gordon, and after breakfast proceeded to the Mountain 
church ; this when illuminated at night, forms a mag- 
nificent and extraordinary object viewed from ships at a 
little distance inthe bay. We also visited Mr. Page’s country 
house, and examined some of the vineyards, for which the 
island is celebrated. Both going and returning we passed 
through groves of myrtle and orange trees, and among such 
a profusion of wild geranium and other fragrant plants, as 
highly contributed to the delight of this excursion. From 
the roof of a high building in the town, I sketched that insu- 
lated and fortified rock, called ٠“ Loo,” or “ Theo,” which 
partly defends the bay. (See Plate I. view 1.) 


On the first of August we returned to the Lion and 
sailed. Early on the third we passed by Palma, one of 
the Canary islands: these, according‘ to most general 
supposition, were what the ancients denominated 
Fortunate(’); although Heeren, a learned German, seems to 
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٤ € 
() The “Isles of the Blessed,” 7٦7ہو:‎ rav Maxdpwy of the Greeks. Strab. (Geogr. 
lib.1.) Eustath. (Comment. in Dionys. Perieg. v. 545, &c.) and the “Insule Fortu- 
‘‘nate” of the Latin writers. Pompon. Mel. (de situ orbis, cap. XI ;) Plin. (Nat 
Hist, lib, rv. cap. 22 :) Solin, (Polyhist. cap. ult. &e,) 
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think that Madeira was one of the spots so entitled(*), while 
Salmasius, (Claude de Saumaise) affirms that even the 
Canaries do net correspond in situation to those seats of 
imaginary beatitude, which, he says, must have been more 
southerly(*). I shall not attempt to reconcile the diversity 
of opinions on this subject, but merely observe that the 
ancients probably knew the Canaries(**), and that, whatever 
they may be, “the Fortunate Islands” under the name of 
Jezair al Khaleddi(™), (bearing the same signification,) 


(*) I quote Heeren on the authority of a friend; my own enjoyment of many 
literary treasures, besides that celebrated author's works, being precluded by a total 
ignorance of the German language. 


(°°) *‘Hodiernas Canarias veterum Fortunatas esse non nemini hodie placet. Situs 
‘‘tamen repugnat, quippe prisce Fortunate longe magis meridiales.” (Salm. Plin. 
Exercit. in Solin. p. 916. Traj. ad Rhen. 1689.) 


(°) ‘The Canaries are supposed to have been known, however imperfectly, to the 
‘‘ancients ; but in the confusion of the subsequent ages, they were lost and forgotten 
*'till about the year 1340, the Biscayners found Lencerot, and invading it (for to find 
‘‘a new country and invade it, has always been the same) brought away seventy cap- 
‘tives and some commodities of the place."—(Dr. Johnson's Introd. to the ‘World 
Displayed,” a collection of yoyagessin several volumes.) - 


(**) جزایر الغالدات‎  Notwithstarlding the assertion of Salmasius above quoted, 
a very ingenious antiquary geems inclined to believe, that some at least among the 
ancients, regarded our northern British islgnds (perhaps the Orcades) as those “Isles of 
the Blessed,” wherein reposed the sleades of heroes, and other mighty dead. ‘Cette 
“‘ derniere circonstance relative 4 la mythologie des Grecs, nous montag que ces peu- 
“ples, ainsi que les Celtes,€ettoient le S¢jowr des mortg dans le Nord ; car c’étoit la 
‘¢ position de la Bretagne par rapport a eu». Cette isle étoit dans la mer Occidentale, 
جم“‎ Eustathe place aussi les isles des bien-hetreux. Tzetzes les determine encore 
*‘ mieux, en les placant entre celle de Thulé et la Bretagne, &c.” See D’Hancérville’s 
“ک٢‎ Recherches sur l’origine et les progrés des arts de laGréce :” Tome 1. p. 289. (Lond. 
1785.) 
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still constitute a very important feature in geography, since, 
they serve as a point from which the Arabians and 
Persians, like Ptolemy and carlier Greek writers, most 
commonly begin their account of longitude, as will appear 


from numerous quotations scattered through the pages of 
this work(**). 


During forty three days we continued to experience the 
usual vicissitudes of mild and boisterous weather, gales and 
calms. We were propelled or retarded by lofty and foaming 
waves, or floated with scarcely perceptible progress on the 
smooth surface of the Atlantick or of the Southern ocean. 
The air, however, was all this time, of a warm and pleasing 
temperature, the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
not rising above the seventy ninth, nor sinking below the 


OOom 


('*) Thus Nassirad’din Tusi, and Ulugh Beig, in their geographical tables, published 
by the learned Greaves, with a,Latin translation, (See Hudson’s ‘‘ Minor Geogra- 
phers,” Vol. III.) Hamdallah Cazvini, Mohammed Isfahéni, and others, of whose 
manuscript works, several fine copies are preserved in,my collection But Abu'l Feda 
commences his calculafion of longitude from that whiclt he considers as the most 
western promontory of the African continent, and ten degrees eastward of the Fortu- 
nate islands. This system is likewise adopted by a Greek geographer (and physi- 
cian) of the fourteenth century. Thus he places Mra)» (Balkh, با‎ in longitude 
91—0, whicl« those who reckon from the Fortungte islands describe as in 101—0. 
He places Zaplapyavr, (Samarkand, (ہمرتند‎ in 88-20, the others in 98 —20, the dif- 
ference of ten degrees being observed. We find howeverta few inconsiderable devia- 
tions from this system. The longitudinal position which he assigns to Mzacpa', 
( Basrah, bya) is 75-0, while Nassirad'din Tusi and the other geographers of his school, 
place it in longitude from the Fortunate islands, 84—0. The “Excerpta ex ۰ 

. Chrysococce Syntexi Persarum,” are given in the third volume of Hudson's 
“ Minor Geographers.” 


٤ 
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seventy second degree. It afforded us some amusement 
to catch dolphins and sharks, and to observe the myriads 
of flying-fishes that endeavoured to avoid them. Until we 
approached the Brazilian coast, a boundless view of sea and 
sky was only diversified by the appearance of two strange 
ships, one (for we examined both) an American, the other 
English ; but our society on board the Lion was occasion- 
ally enlivened by the presence of Major D’Arcy and Major 
Stone, who came from the Chichester to visit us. 


I shall not hers particularly notice the ridiculous cere- 
monies practised, according to long-established custom, 8ھ‎ 
the time of our crossing the Equinoctial line, (on the 
twenty-cighth of August) when several sailors, disguised 
in a fantastical manner and representing the God of the 
sea, his queen, tritons, sirens, and other attendants, exhi- 
bited themselves as having just emerged from the water, 
to claim tribute from all who had, never before arrived at 
the Equator. These buffooneries were principally managed 
by the chief musician. of Captain Hezthcote’s band; a 
facetious Irishman, who, personated Neptune, and had 
adopted, for the classical drapery and attributes of that 
Divinity, a dragoon’s jackets an old pistol, and a pair of spurs. 


On the eleventh of September we first descried the coast 
of South America. During the twelfth we were becalmed 
near Cape Frio. On the thirteenth we advanced, although 
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slowly, towards the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, where, on the 
fourteenth (after a passage from Madeira of five thousand 
three hundred and sixty six miles) we anchored, having 
saluted the Honourable Admiral De Courcy, who was in 
an English ship (the Foudroyant) of eighty guns; a com 
pliment which he immediately returned, and the discharge 
of cannon, among the rocks and islands of this beautiful 
harbour, produced a reverberation of tremendous sounds, 
with very fine effect. Some of the neighbouring mountains 
almost conical in shape, and many wooded even to their 
summits, appeared as if risen abruptly from the sea. A 
short time before we anchored, I sketched the appearance 
of one most remarkable, said to exceed seven hundred 
feet in height, and called by our navigators the “Sugar 
Loaf.”—(See Plate I, view 2.) After we had passed it, and 
were stationary in the bay, I again delineated its form, 
(as in Plate I, view 3) from a window of the Lion. 


With some gentlemen from the ship I went ashore, for 
two or three hours, on the fifteenth, " walked through the 
streets of Rio de Janeiro, and visited . the house which, 
according to directions given by the Prince Regent (since 
King) of Portugal, several persons were busily engaged ins 
preparing for the reception of Sir Gore Ouseley, who 
remained in the Lior until twelve o'clock on the sixteenth, 
when he landed with his family, the members of our embassy, 
Mirza Abu’l Hassan and his Persian attendants. Some of the 
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Prince’s carriages, (two-wheeled, and drawn by fine tall 
mules) had been previously sent to the landing place ; and 
in those we were conveyed to the habitation provided 
for the Ambassador; a large and handsome house situate 
‘in the great square, or Campo de Lampedosa, and 
accurately represented by Major D’Arcy, in a drawing, 
from which the engraved view (see Plate IT) has been copied. 


Here we found a numerous establishment of servants, 
a table profusely. covered, an ample service of splendid 
and massive plate, with an abundant stock of wine, most 
excellent in quality, tke product of various regions. During 
ten days that we continued the Prince’s guests on shore, 
five or six saddle horses, and as many of the royal carriages 
were brought regularly at sun-rise to our gate, for the 
Ambassador and those of his party who might wish to 
enjoy the cool hours of morning, in excursions through 
the adjacent country, replete with natural objects of curiosity, 
and yielding innumerable prospects, 0 magnificent, 
extraordinary. and beautiful. 


On the eighteenth we were introduced at court, by the 
British minister, Lord Strangford, to the Prince, Regent and 
his son. The Persian dress of Mirza Abul H assan, who 
on this occasion &ccomppahied the Ambassador, had attracted 
the notice of several ladies, assembled in a room adjoining 
the presence-chamber; and its door being sometime nearly 
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half-open, I discovered among the young Princesses, (as 
the handsomest of this group were said to be) one whose 
countenance was peculiarly interesting and pleasing. 


Rio de Janeiro, or the city of Saint Sebastian, is large 
and populous; it contains many well-stored shops, particularly 
druggists, and some warehouses filled with English goods. 
On certain festivals, which seemed to follow in quick 
succession, hundreds of rockets were discharged, not 
only at night, but during the brightest glare of day, from 
various convents and churches. In two or three of these 
I was much gratified by some fine sacred musick, the vocal 
parts being admirably performed. 


But like others of our English party who had never before. 
visited a land contaminated by slavery, I was surprised on 
stepping ashore, and must add, shocked, at the appearance 
of many wretched Africans employed in drawing water 
near the landing place. Some were chained in pairs, 
by the wrists ; others, five or six together, by links attached 
to heavy iron collars. These, it Was said, had endeavoured 
to escape from the lash of their owners, by seeking refuge 
in the woods and mountains. ,I remarked that from the. 
iron collar‘ which was fastened round the neck of one, 
proceeded a long handle, (of iron also} contrived by its 
projection, to embarrass the. wearer, when forcing his way 
through forests or thickets. This handle also would afford 
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to any European who might unfortunately detect the poor 
fugitive, very easy means of securing, and even, (by imme- 
diate strangulation) of destroyin g him. All these were as 
nearly in a state of perfect nakedness, as decency would 
allow ; and many bore, on their backs and shoulders, the 
marks either of stripes recently inflicted, or of others by 
which their skins had long since been lacerated. 


To drag an immense cask of water from the public fountain 
to their master’s house, seemed a common employment of 
the slaves ; five or six pulling the vessel on a sledge, or low 
four-wheeled frame. » During this exertion, they checred 
each other by singing short sentences, either in the language 
of their own country, or in Portuguese. There was a pleas- 
ing kind of melody in this simple chant ; and a gentleman 
who had resided many years at Rio de Janeiro, informed me 
that the usual burden of their Portuguese song, was little 
more than an address to the water-cask, “come load, 
‘‘come soon home!”; but that if they belonged to a cruel 
master or mistress, their own language served as a vehicle 
for lamentation and condolence, and for imprecations on 
their oppressor, 


Passing once through the slave-market, I obsefved several 
Africans exposed? for ple, "whose squglid and sickly aspect 
offered but few temptations to a purchaser. Among them 
were some boys (ten or perhaps twelve years old) so ‘miser- 
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ably lean, that they might almost be denominated living 
skeletons. But I am inclined to believé that their excessive 
emaciation was rather the consequence of disease, than of 
immoderate punishment or the privation of food. 


And it must be acknowledged that of the slaves occasi- 
onally seen in the streets, many evinced by their looks that 
they were well fed and kindly treated, if any judgment may 
be formed from an appearance of health, activity, and even 
of content. On certain holidays they cbtained permission 
to assemble in bands of fifteen, twenty or more, according to 
their native districts and dialects, the chiefs being sometimes 
gaudily decorated with beads and feathers, old buttons, 
bits of glass and similar ‘marks of distinction. Among the 
members of each group there were generally two or three 
musicians, who performed their national airs on different 
instruments, some rude and simple, others of a strange and 
complicated form. Those tones, however, seemed to delight 
the slaves, who sung, and danced with an air of heartfelt 
gaiety, so strongly, so naturally expressed, that I could not 
for one moment suppose it to haye been affected. (**). 


We may, therefore, reasonably suspect much exaggeration 
in the reports which accuse several Portuguese of extreme 


« 6 
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(*) Mr. Browne, describing some dances practised by the Africans of Der-Fur, 
says, “uch is their fondness for this amusement, that the slaves dance in fetters te 
** the music ofa little drum.”—Travels, p. 292, (first edition, 1799). 
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eruelty towards their blacks. Yet the most horrible of these 
anecdotes that I heard, do not exceed, indeed scarcely 
equal as charges of atrocity, what has been imputed to our 
own countrymen in the West Indian islands, and, I fear, 
too fully proved before the highest tribunal of England. 


It seems surprising that those Africans should indulge 
even a momentary cheerfulness, or at any time forget that 
they are slaves, when every white man whom they meet 
conceives himself privileged to remind them of their real con- 
dition, not unfrequently by ablow. Looking one day from a 
window of the Ambassador's house, with a Portuguese gen- 
tleman, I felt much indignation on seeing an European 
strike violently with his cane 6n the naked back, a 
tall, robust and handsome slave walking accidentally near’ 
him. I observed to my companion that nothing had 
occurred to justify this outrage ; that the black had not 
offended. ‘‘ No,” replied he coolly, “there was no actual pro- 
۶ک‎ vocation on his part ; but he is a slave, and it is necessary. 
“ that the Portuguese ‘should mainiain thelr authority over 
‘‘the blacks, who are six ,times more numerous than their 
“۶ masters.” 


Yet it was not denied that the Africans displayed on 
many occasions véry excellent qualities, and were particu- 
larly grateful for kindnesses, and stsceptible of the strongest 
attachments. The gentleman above mentioned possessed ج‎ 
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female slave, the nature of whose ‘daily employment separ- 
ated her, by the distance of at least five miles, from a young 
man, the object of her affections. But never did the hottest 
weather, the fatigue of a whole day’s laborious work, nor 
even sickness, hinder her from visiting him every night, 
although obliged to return, at an early hour of morning, 


to her task, running barefvoted, as she had come. 


Of the genuine Brazilians, I saw but few ; they were 
of a yellowish colour, and differed considerably from the 
Africans in hair, face, and general appearance. An accom- 
plished English lady, Miss Snell, (sister in law of Sir James 
Gambier, our consul general), had sketched the portrait of 
a woman, whose husband was chief of the Botecudo tribe. 
This Brazilian Queen, as some styled her, had been brought 
to Rio de Janeiro by order of the Prince Regent, who 
humanely wished through conciliating treatment, to civilize 
that race of cannibals. -The clothes provided for herself and 
her two children they constantly tore. But the savage 
mother was proudly ornamented with a necklace composed 
of human teeth ; her under lip was slit and much distended, 
while a piece of wood, purposely inserted through the open- 
ing, protruded it na disgusting manner. Her ears alsé 
had, by sore means, been so lengthened, that they nearly 
reached her shoulders. This hideou8 woman acknowledged 
that she had on various occasions, devoured the flesh of 
fourteen or fifteen prisoners, and all attempts that were made 
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to soften her ferocity proved vain. She, with her two children, 
died of the small-pox, some months before our arrival at 
this city, where Miss Snell, obligingly permitted me to 
copy her sketch, taken from the life, and exactly imitated 
in Plate ITI(**). 


We were much annoyed during our residence here by 
mosquitoes. Almost every person whose bed was not 
furnished with a gauze net or curtain, suffered considerably 
at night, and generally arose in the morning with face, 
hands and arms swollen and spotted from their venemous 
stings. Another plague of this country is the Chigua or 
Jigger, as our English sailors call a little insect attaching itself 
to the feet of those who incautiously tread without shoes on 
the ground, or the bare floors of houses. Slaves, therefore, 
and people of the lowest classes are most frequently exposed 
to the attacks of these creatures, which burrow in the skin, 
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<") Mr. Seuthey, in his ‘‘ History of Brazil,” (Vol. I. p. 222) havimg described the 
killing, and dissection ofa prifoner, and the distribution of his limbs, thus proceeds, 
٠٢ Atall these operations the old women presided ; and they derived so much importance 
“٢ from these occasions, that their ezuitation over a prisoner was always fiend-like. 
“‘ They stood by the Boucen, and caught the fat as it fell, that nothing might be 
‘lest ; licking their fingérs during this accursed employment. Every past of the 
“ body was devoured ; the arm and thigh bones were reserved to be made into flutes; 
“‘ the teeth strung in necklaces; the skull set up at the entrance of the town ; or, it 
** was sometimes used as a drinking cup, after the manner of otr Scandinavian 
“ ancestors.—‘ They had learned to consider human @esh as the most exquisite of all 
‘‘ dainties, Delicious, however, as these repasts were deemed, they derived their 


** highest flavour from revenge,” 


a 
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aad cause an excessive itching, with tumours, violent pains, 
and in some cases, mortification. We heard, however, that 
several of the Portuguese nobility, when first they arrived 
from Lisbon, suffered equally from those tormentors ;.and that 
above thirty chiguas had been found in the feet of one 
lady, a personage of very high rank, and all extracted on 
the same day. | 


To dislodge the. chiguas from those nests which they 
form in the flesh, various substanccs have been applied ; but 
the most usual and efficacious method is to employ a slave 
expert in the art of taking them out entire, with a sharp 
needle; for to leave behind any part, cither of the insect 
itself, or of the bag ‘which contains its young, might pro- 
duce very dangerous consequences. On this subject I 
shall refer my reader to two travellers of the seventeenth 
century("*). 


¢*) Father Michael Angelo, a'missionary, informs us (in Churchill's colleetion of 
Travels, Vol. I. p.617, edition of 1704.) that <‘the grourfd being sandy, the natives and, 
“travellers are troubled with a kind of insects whieh some call Pharaoh’s lice, alledging 
‘that was one of the ten plagues wherewith God formerly punished Egypt. They are 
“‘lesa than lice and work themselves insensibly in between the flesh and the skin, and in 
‘a daystime grow as big as a kidney bean. Some experiefced black undertakes the 
* cure, for were they left unregarded, they would’corrupt all the footin a very short time.” 

The other writer, to whom a reference has been made above, is our worthy country- 
man Richard LigSn, immortalized by the Spectator, in a quotation which styles him, 
‘‘that honest traveller.” Havifig described the CAegoes as “‘ no bigger than a mite 
٠“ that breeds in cheese,”—he contismues, “ yet this very little enemy can and will do 
** much mischief to mankind. This vermine will get thorough your stocken, and in 
“ a pore of your skin, in some part of ySur feet, commonly under the nail of your 
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At Rio de Janeiro, we were invited by the Conde de 
Linhares to a sumptuous dinner; the Pope’s Nuncio, (a 
venerablé Italian Cardinal,) the English, Spanish, Swedish 


and American ministers, with several ladies of distinction, 
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*‘ toes, and there make a habitation to lay his offspring, as big as a small tare or the 
‘‘bag of a bee, which will cause you to go very lame, and put you to much smarting 
** pain. The Indian women (he speaks of the Americans) have the best skill to take 
<« fhem out, which they do by putting in a small pointed pin or needle, at the hole 
‘where he came in, and winding the point about the bag, loosen him from the flesh, 
‘and so take him out. Me is of a blewish colour, and is seen through the skin ; but 
** the Negroes, whose skins are of that colour (or near it), are in ill case, for they 
“ cannot find where they are; by which means they are many. of them very lame, 
** Some of these Chegoes are poysonous, and after they are taken out, the orifice in 
‘‘ which they lay will fester and rankle for a fortnight after they are gone. I have had 
“‘ ten,” adds he, “taken out of my feet in a morning, by the most unfortunate Yarico, an 
‘‘ Indian woman.” See “A true and exact History of the Island of Barbadoes.” 
p 65. (folio, Lond. 1673). Although I here dismiss the subject of these insects, 
yet a name and an epithet occuring in the last quoted passage, seduce me into a 
further extract from the same book, now become rare, and at all times curious and 
entertaining. The reader will easily perceive that I allude to the unfortunate Yarice 
and to the story of her infatnous lover, the “ prudent and frugal” Mr. Thomas Inkle, 
so well related in the Spectator (No. 11), and founsled on an anecdote recorded by 
“honest” Ligon, who mentions that several Englishmen haying been chased by the 
American Indians intq a wood near the sea coast, ‘‘ some were taken and some 
killed.” But ‘a young min amongsj them stragling from the rest, was met by this 
*¢ Indian maid, who, upon fhe first sight, fell in love with him, and hid him close 
‘*from her countrymen (the Indians) in a cave, and there fed him, till they could 
“safely go down to the shear, where the ship lay at anchor, expecting the return of 
their friends. But at last seeing themapon the shoar, sent the long boat for them, 

“took them aboard, and brought them away. But the youth when he came ashoar 
“in the Barbadoes, forgot the kindness of the poor maid, that had ventured her life 
** for his safety, and sold her forg slave, who was as gree born as he: and so pods 
>> Yarico forher love lost her liberty.”—{Hist. of Barbadoes, p. 55). 1٤ this simple 
narrative required any amplification to render the memory of Mr. Thomas Inkle more 
execrable, that affecting circumstance with which the Spectator concludes lis story 
would'be sufficient. 
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appeared among the numerous guests. To various parts 
of this beautiful country we made frequent excursions, 
especially to the seat of Sir James Gambier, distant from 
the city about three miles, and most admirably situate, 
close to the sea, amidst groves of cocoa and mango trees, 
which at night seemed all illuminated from the mul- 
tiplicity of fire-flies. With the hospitable proprietor of 
this villa, we dined two or three .times: also with Lord 
Strangford, in the town, and with Colonel Cunninghame, 
at his country house. ۱ 


Having taken leave of the Printe Regent on the twenty 
fifth, we returned next day to the Lion. Our anchor was 
weighed on the twenty-Seventh, but a calm detained us in 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro until the twenty-eighth of Septem- 
ber, when we proceeded on our voyage, and soon lost sight 
of land. 


From this time few incidents occurred deserving particular 
notice, until the eighteenth of Octdber, when we sailed 
among those extraordinary insulated rogks, called Tristan 77 
Acunha, Inaccessible and N ightingale. Of the first, and 
largest, while heavy clouds allowed but momentary glimpses 
of its lofty summit, I madea sketch (see Plate VI. No. 1). as 
we passed between iteand the rock, umprdperly denominated 
Inaccessible, since many‘*English and American sailors had 
contrived to land upon it, a few years before, although not 
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without extreme difficulty and danger ; this we learned from 
one of the Lion’s crew, a man named Evans, who had 
resided nine months on the great island of Tristan d’ Acunha, 
employed in killing seals and filling casks witlr. the oil 
which they yielded.—Of Inaccessible (seen in two directions) 
and of Nightingale Island, ideas may be formed from the 
views given in Plate VI. No. 2. and No. 3. 


On the twenty-second of October we were in the meridian 
of London. On the twenty-fourth in East-longitude 2. lat. 
41-7. the air cold, Fahrenheit’s thermometer standing 
at 52. There had been a calm during several days; the 
sea was perfectly smooth, and some" whales -exhibited 
their unwieldly forms near the ‘shi p. Captain Heathcote 
availed himself of this mild weather, to exercise his men at 
the great guns; and it was regarded by many officers, as a 
very uncommon circumstance, that, m such a latitude where 
the South-west wind generally blows with much violence, the 
lower ports of a two-decked vessel could have been safely 
opened. We passed. the meridian of the Cape of Good 
Hope at midnight on the twenty-eighth, and next day, 
being in long. 19-40. and lat. 40-41. considered ourselves 
as having emerged frome the Southern and gntered the 
Indian ocean. 


To this vast expanse European geographers have pre- 
scribed imaginary bounds whieh may be known from their 
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printed works, already in publick circulation. But we 
fnd lurking among the obscure pages of oriental 
manuscripts, some particulars respecting this great sea, 
the numerous islands with which if is studded, and 
that noble region of the Asiatick continent, whence 
it derives its namie. Of those particulars, and others 
not uninteresting, however seemingly improbable, or even 
marvellous, I must defer any further notice, until a 


future occasion. 


Meanwhile, this Indian ocean ( Bahr al Hand) is described 
as “the most considerable of seas’(**), in two Arabick trea- 
tises, whith, from their different titles, might be respectively 
ascribed to Enn ATHIR AL JEZERI, and to“Enn تھے‎ ۲۰ 
One also, though a perfect volume, as originally transcnbed, 
wants much that the other contains; yet, notwithstanding 
this deficiency, and a few immaterial variations of text, 
some circumstances, which I have explained in the preface, 
induce me to consider both these valuable manuscripts 
as the cosmographical work of Esy AL ۲۸۶۶ alone. 
He informs us, that this ocean, styled as well “ the sea 
“of Sin, or China, as of Hind, or, India, also thé sea 
“of Sind and of Yemen, (or Ar&biq the happy), begins at" 
“the Gulf af Culzum, (the Red sea), and extends to 


٠ 6 
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کر iat‏ آلھند هو اعظم Jel‏ 
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٠“ Vakodk : (Japan, the Sunda(’’), or the Maldive islands) 
“a space of four thousand five hundred leagues, or 
“<‘ farsangs’ (**) ;—and in other passages we read that, 
‘‘ from its commencement at the maim ocean eastward, to 
٠٢ Bab al Mandeb on the west, it is equal in length to four 
‘thousand farsangs,(*’)” and that “in this sea ig such a 
‘multiplicity of islands, that, by some reports, their num- 
‘‘ ber has been estimated even at twenty thousand” (*). 


ae 


)٣(ر‎ M. Langlés, in گ‎ note subjoined to his excellent translation of an Arabiar 
tale, (See “‘ Les Voyages de Sindbad le Marin,” p. 147, Paris, 1814). gives us reason 
to hope for some satisfactory remarks on the situation of Vakvak, hitherto uncertain. 


)۳ لعر الصیں هو اعرالصین idly‏ ۔والسند و الیەن ومن مبدا 'عرالفلزم الي 
الوتواق | eo a) dns‏ 3 خمسمایة er‏ 
On the first occurrence of a word, which must appear often in the following pages,‏ 
it is necessary to remark that the Persian Parasang,(now generally called farsang,‏ 
in the Arabick manner) may, with a degree of‏ فر OF corruptly farsakh Px‏ فرہ aoe‏ 


accuracy sufficient for general computation, be supposed to exceed three English 
miles and a half, but not quite to equal three miles and three quarters. In the pre- 
face I have offered more particular observations on this measure, which seems to 
have been in ancient times, as it is at present variously defined. 


all المیدب فی‎ 7 2 Ww ون سن مبثداە من الصیرط فی‎ )٢() 


‘The narrow entrance into the Red.sea derived its Arabick name, Bab’al Mandeb, or 
“ Gate of Lamentation,” from the frequent shipwrecks happening there, and the con- 
sequent destruction of msriners. It has been supposed by some, the Mandaeth, 
(Mavéah9) noticed in Ptolemy's Geography, (Lab. 3 7). 


)9 في هہذہ alll‏ جزاہر کذیرة قیل انہا تزید علي عشرینں الف جزیرة 
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From 2 quotation immediately preceding these lines, our 
author appears indebted to an ancient writer called Espn at 
Fax1eEu(*) for his statement of the islands ۹ which will not 
be deemed very extravagant, if, as modern enumerations 
represent, the Maldives alone form a cluster of - eleven 
thousand(**). 


Concerning its extent, this measurement of the Indian 
ocean sufficiently agrees with that given by Epris1, whom 
some have entitled ‘The Nubian Geographer’(*), and 
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¢") ابی الفلي‎ I find that an extraordinary description of Rome, composed in the 
thirteenth century, by Zakaria Cazvini, “‘ was wholly derived,” as he acknowledges, 
‘from the book of Muhammed ben Ahmed Hamadani, generally surnamed Edn al 
* Fakich.” 


واینں dod‏ منقولست از کناب dase?‏ بن احمد ھمدانی کە مشھور است بابن AMA‏ 
(Pers. MS, Seir al beléd.—Climate VI.)‏ 


(*) Seea note added to D’Anville’s “Ancient Geography”—in the English transla- 
tion. (Lond. 1791, p.652), « 


(*) See the Introduction, (p. 8 & 4), of his Arabick work, the Nozhat al Mushiak 
المشتاق‎ aD نزہ‎ written in the twelfth century, and printed at Rome, 1592, (4to), 
It is sometimes styled Kitab Rajar, >, کتّاب‎ or the “Book of Roger,” having 
been composed by order of Roger, king of Sicily, as we learn from Pococke, (Specim. 
Hist. Arab. p. 378) who considers the volume printed at Ronfe butan Epitome of Edrisi’s 
great geograpficaltreatise. And D'Herbelof, (Bibl. Orient. in Edrissi) tells us that the 
Latin translation, published at Paris (1619) is nothing more than an abridgment of 
the Arabick text, as it issued from the Roman press. This Latin version was the joint 
work of two Maronites, Galfriel Sionita and Josunes Hesronita; undertaken by 
desire of the illustrious De Thou, ot Thuanus. In 1632 it was translated into Italian 
by P. Rominico Maeri, as Ienisch informs us, (De fatis Ling. Orient. p. xcix). I 
have as yet neither seen the Italian nor the Latin version. 
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with a description, borrowed perhaps from him or from 
Espn at Varp1, and found in an Arabian tale, of which the 
original text has been lately printed, and may, without hesita- 
tion, be cited among more grave and classical authorities ; for 
SinpzBapD has obtained celebrity throughout every quarter 
of the globe, and now delights, under various forms, probably 
a greater number of Furopeans even than of Asiaticks(*). 


The Indian ocean, however, is circumscribed within much 
narrower limits according to one of those different Persian 
works, (for I have seen three or four) bearing the specious 
title of Ajaieb al Belddn, or ‘“ Wonders of Regions”(*). 


PP ٌھ و <--مصہْىہًٌ-ختبممةم٦|۳ک‌"‌مٌٰٗ‌میعکہصججوکو9٭:+ 0-ےه ٭۱کصصصىولصہو مو ےی ج  ص--ج‎ 
(™) ٤ allude to the “Story of Sindbad the Sailor,” already quoted, page 23, 
البعري)‎ ob قصۂ السند‎ Kisseh ol Sindbad al Behri ) published in Arabick and French, 


with many useful notes, by M. Langleés, (see p. 9, both of the original and the translation.) 

This surprising narrative forms part ofthe “Thousand and one nights,” (as 4 PBN) sl) 
a work, so well known among us by its English title, “The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
‘‘ ments,” and familiar to innumerable readers,*through the medium of French, 
Italian and German versions. I may also add Greek, for at Venice, in 1783, was 
printed APABIKON MYOOAOTPIKON, comprising those gelebrated tales, translated 
from the Arabick into’French—thea from French into Italian, and from the Italian 
into Greek, as we learn from the adyertisement—‘Idov cal rd ×مروض/مء٭‎ Mu3oAoyuxoy 
,سم ×5 مئ(ق م‎ petayhurriopévoy rédos wavrwy, Kad ‘es nuerépay ardijv dladexrov 
نی"‎ ov "eperayhwrriody, ako pey تم‎ Apaptxijs ’es riv Dparrielucny, ‘awd 8 ravrns وع"‎ 
ray Irakujy, &c. 

(*) This title عجایب البلدان‎ has proved fallacious at least ip one instance ; 
—a handsome manuscript, contgining most insipid legends of two or three hundred 
obscure Mohammedan saints, and of thtir miracles. But another Persian work in my 
own collection, entitled also “ Ajaieb al Beldén,” a large and fairly written volume, 
consists of interesting biographical anecdotes, illustrating modern history, bdth Indian 
and Persian. 

3 E 
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The author informs us that this sea “extends from China 
“to the land of Habsheh, or Abyssinia being in length 
‘‘two thousand six hundred and sixty-six farsangs, and 
‘in breadth nine hundred, of which three hundred 
‘‘and thirty farsangs are northward of the Equinoctial line, 
‘Sand the remainder southward.” ‘It is related,” adds he, 
“۶ that this ocean contains twenty thousand islands(**}. Such 
is his general calculation of extent, comprehending the 
various gulfs. But that part more peculiarly denominated 
the “Sea of Hind,” he reducés to the “moderate space of 
five hundred and seventy-three farsangs in length from 
East to West, and of three hundred and fifty in breadth 
from South to North. And besides Serdndib, (or Ceylon) 
there are, as he relates, many islands in this sea, inhabited 
and uninhabited ; some of which yield “ mines of precious 
‘stones, gold and silver”(*). 


)*( بعر النه--طول آن gh‏ زہیں چیں تا حبشہ دوہزار ,وش 
فرسی است وعرضش dag‏ فریی وازیں جملہ سیصد وسي فریۓ Cowal igs‏ از 
خط استوا و باقي درجنوب خیا Final‏ است۔--و چنئین کوبند کہ Lyd al yd‏ بیست 
ہزار جزیرہ A‏ 


(Pers. MS. Ajaieb al Beldén. } 


)( 45.9 SAF 5 Pom معدن‎ Our author notwithstanding the title of his work, 
has not restricted himself to sbnderful subjects, nor merely to Asia. He describes 
many places both of Africa and of Europe and does not omit the great island 


Britensis, {2x;\b,) although his notice of it is very brief. 
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_ The last.oriental writer whom I shall here quote respecting 
the Indian ocean, is Hampa.rian Cazvini, distinguished 
in the fourteenth century for his excellence as a geographer, 
an historian, and a naturalist. From him we learn that the 
general body of water which encompasses this earth, and 
‘‘which was denominated by Arabs, Bahr Meheit (the sea 
“۶ that surrounds or embraces); by Persians, Deryai-Buzurg, 
“(or the Great Sea); and by Fundén (or Greeks), Okianus 
“ جو‎ the acean ;” is divided into seven Khalij, each bemg in 
‘itself a considerable sea(™)”; and beginning eastward, he 
notices that, as the first and greatest, which derives its name 
from Chin and Machin, or China(”). He then proceeds to 
the second Khali ; “styled,” says he, “٠ the Indian, and also 
“‘ the Green sea, and containing, as it is computed, about two 
‘“‘ thousand three hundred islands, in which are many won- 
“ derful things. And to this Khalij belong three gulfs or 
“ bays, each a sea of ample dimensions. One is called after 
٠٢ Omdn, (or Ummdn ), Fars, and Basrah() ; another, the sea of 





ss e 


کرو قوم عرب y lane pst‏ 20 عجم gue‏ بزرگ و اھل یونان محر وتیانوس 
خواندءاند ja‏ ان هھفت a gts‏ ھریک بھريی Wh MAS‏ 
e (Pers. MS. Nozhat al Coléb. Geographical Part. Sect. V.)‏ 


)”{ دریاي oe‏ ژماچیں ٭ 


کاصع ‘Fhe Pessiar‏ رم 
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** Culzum(*'), and the third is the sea of Hamyar(*). In each 
٤4“ are numerous islands, same of which shall be hereafter des- 
‘‘cribed. And from the main ocean until it reaches the gulfs, 
‘‘ this seais reported to be in breadth five hundred farsangs(*).” 


Through the great Indian ocean we continued our course, 
but the month of October terminated so very boisterously, 


a i 


(*') The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf. Colzum, or Kulzum وقلزم‎ represents the name 
of Clysma, (the ancient KAvoya, situate at the northern extremity of this bay, in long, 
63-20. lat. 28-50, according to Ptolemy). But the Sea of Culzum, says HAMDALLAH 
CAZvINI, is likewise called Bahr ahmer or the Red Sea. The Arabick adjective here 
used, ahmer, ( (احمی‎ must not be confounded with the proper name Hameir or 
Hamyar, (_2+>-) bestowed by our Persian geographer on the gulf, below mentioned. 


() Another passage extracted fram HAMDALLAH's work, sufficiently proves this 
to be the Barbarick gulf or sea of the Greek and Roman geographers. ‘ The 
‘* Behr-i-Hamyar,” says he, ‘“‘is a Bay of the Indian ocean, and denominated by 
*¢somethe Bakr Barbari, or Barbarick sea. Eastward of it is the Indian Ocean and 
«* westward lies the region of Hamyar. ‘Towards the North is the country of Barbar, 
“ بربر)‎ ) and southward are the Jebal--Kamr ) (جبال نمر‎ or Mountains of the Moon. 
** This sea is smaller than the other two gulfs. Its length, which extends in a northern 
*¢ direction, being reckoned 0 farsangs, and its breadth from East to West 33 farsangs, 
‘and it contains many islands.” The “Mountains of the Moon,” are noticed by Ptolemy, 
(Lib. IV. c.9). and appearunder the same denomination in various accounts and maps 
of modern travellers and geographers. 1 shall not here digress into any inquiry respect- 
ing the “ Barbarick gulf,” but reserve for disrussion th the appendix some per- 
plexities which embarrass HAMDALLAH’s Persian text, as above translated, after a 
collation of ین‎ manuscripts. 


lt ۳)‏ دوم alin jet‏ وانرا pat set‏ نیز کویند ودر انجا قریبم دو ہزار و سیصد 
جزیرہ مسطورست و در ان Ny oy ete‏ حرڑا سہ id‏ است کہ p‏ یک 
دریاي بزرکیستایگیر! ashy‏ عمان وفارس و بصرہ نیزخوانند دوم را بعر تازم خوائند 
Lore‏ بعر حمیر کوبند و درھریک جزایر بسیارست و بعضي را متعاقب یاد parle‏ 
کر وغرض این Gat‏ ؛بمر"عیط و ا جات رسپدن پانصد فرسنک iS‏ آند Noz.Col.‏ 
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that I almost expected to see realized some of those 
terrifying scenes, which the descriptions given in various 
accounts of voyages, had often presented to my imagina- 
tion. Although the wind abated after a few hours, the 
weather was unpleasantly rough for seven days ; but neither 
did our ship, nor the Chichester suffer any material injury. 
The most distressing incident that occurred during this 
tempestuous week, was the loss of a sailor, who fell over- 
board, and whose voice, a quartermaster standing on the 
deck, heard for aamoment, imploring assistance; but all that 
could be afforded, without endangering the whole vessel, 
proved ineffectual. The night was extremely dark, the 
waves, according to a common mode of expression, running 
‘‘ mountains high,” and the Lion rushing through them at the 
rate of eleven miles an hour. Yet it is possible that the 
wretched man, may (ere he sunk for ever) have caught some 
glimpses of the light in our cabin windows. 


After four or five days of weather perfectly calm, during 
which several sharks were dragged on board and killed, we 
began to feel the trade-winds on the twenty-first of November, 
and next morning crossed the Tropick of Capricorn in East 
Pongitude 78-40. From, the first of December we made but 
little progress until the twelfth, when a moderate breeze 
inspired us with the lpes of reachfig Ceylon before the 
total consumption of our live stock ; for while we were 
becalmed almost under the Equinoctial line, (Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer being generally up to 83, and sometimes 84), 
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‘the sheep; turkies, ducks and chickens, that had been pre- 
‘vided, in considerable numbers, at Rio de Janeiro, perished 
through some extraordinary disease. On the sixteenth, soon 
after day-break, we were gratified in discerning the moun- 
-tains of Ceylon, distant about forty mies ; “ک“‎ Adam’s Peek” 
‘being pre-eminent among them. Yet we advaneed but slowly 
towards that island on the seventeenth, so scanty was the wind. 
Some natives, however, came off in their canoes on the 
eighteenth, and brought us most acceptable cargoes of fish 
reeently taken, cocoa-nuts, and pine-apples. A lieutenant 
also, who had been sent ashore, in one of the Lion’s boats, 
returned at night with a further supply of fresh provisions ; 
calves, chickens and eggs, besides fruit of different kinds. 


At length, on the nineteenth, about one o'clock, we cast 
anchor, within half a league of Point de Galle, where the 
Russel, a ship of seventy-four guns, had just arrived from the 
Isle of Bourbon. Soon after, having landed with two officers 
of the Lion, and visited the town and fort, I dined at the 
house of Mr. Gibson, the naval, agent.* Fo him, likewise, 

-others of our party, who went on shore the two following days, 
(while the Lion continued at anchor), were equally indebted 
for much: polite attention and ‘hospitalty. On the twenty 
first, he ebhgiaghy aceompanied Captain Heathcote and 
me, on an exeursion (performed in small two-wheeled 
carnages, called Banedlies) through delightful groves, to his 
Bungalo, or country-house, oceupyiag an-admirable situation, 
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amidst cmnamon trees, cocoas, arekas,-and an infinite 
variety of shrubs and flowers, most beautiful and fragrant. 
The cinnamon tree appeared to me in some respects 
like laurel. Here I first saw the Lotos, that celebrated 
aquatick plant, of which the ancient Egyptians, like the 
Indians, made use as a mystick symbol among their religious 
and allegorica: devices(™). During a ramble of two or 
three hours on foot, we met some Ceylonese, or Siaghalese 
priests, distinguished by their yellow garments. Through the 
kindness of Mr.* Granville, an En glish gentleman, one 
of Mr. Gibson’s guests, I this day -obtained a very 
fine specimen of the tortoise-shell found here, and 
among the neighbouring islands, as in former ages(®) : 


OOOO OO@ 


(*) A species of the water-lily or Nymphaea. Herodotus describes the lily called 
Lotos by the Egyptians, as growing abundantly in water.—géera: ‘ev تم‎ bdart xplvea 
wohda, ra من نے۸‎ Kadéover Awréy. (Lib. II.c.93). That which I saw was the Nelumbe 
of Linneus, probably ; for om Botanical subjects [ must always speak with diffidence. 
Sir William Jones has noticed, “the veneration paid¢o the Nymphee or Lotos, which 
“ was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is at presentin Hindustdn, Tibet, and Nepai.” 
See his “Essay oa the Gods ofeGreece, Italy and India.” (Asiat. Researches, Vol.I. 
p. 243, oct. edit.) This, says Mr. Naurice, دز(“‎ the majestic Lotos, in whose con- 
** secrated bosom Brahma wes born, and Osiris delights to float.” (Indian Antiquities, 
Vol. 111. p. 232). On the mythological history of this celebrated plant much has 
been written. Yet I shalbhave occasion to add a few remarks in one of the sub- 
sequent chapters. e 

٠ 

(*) Strabo mentions particularly the ivory and tortoise-shell, which, with other articles 
of traffick, were exportef from Leyldh to the Indiag markets.—Se کت۹۰‎ cal eAégayra 
xoplleeSac wordy ‘ees ris ۶ب6 5سق‎ euwdpca Kad yehdpra &c.—Geograph. lib 11. “We find 
eleo yeaa, or torteise-shell, enumerated among the products of this island in the 
١٤ Periplus of the Erythrean sea,” generally ascribed to Arrian.—See the’ second 
volume of Dr. Vincent's Works, (Sequel to the Periplus, &c. p. $28), and the Greck 
text which he published separately, p. 114, 
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¢ 


also twenty-one pieces of the wood produced in Ceylon(*). 
This collection comprehends some of the Bogaha tree, 
venerated by the natives as sacred("). Fahrenheit’s 
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(*) All these pieces were numbered and marked with the original names, but these 
on two, are no longer legible ; of the others I shall here Subjoin the names: 1. Jule.— 
2. Bogaha.—3. Ahattoo.—4. Kabbella.—-5. Goda para.—6. Nadoon.—%. Horu.—S. 
Keereepadeda.—9. Haalamba.—10. Naawadda.—11. Waljamboo.—12 Parer.—13. 
Mooroota.—14. Mantlorer.—15 Wannieddaler.—16. Dodangkaha.—17. Cone Licya. 
—18. Kokatie.—19. Dawatta. One piece of which I cannot ascertain the name, is 
singularly beautiful: the wood (very hard and heavy) copsisting of a brownish ground 
with black stripes, and some small bright yellow spots and Veins. The piece is of an 
oblong square form, and those parts which, when viewed longitudinally, constitute 
the black stripes, appear at each end of the piece, فو‎ smaH round spots. A coloured 
representation given in the miscellaneous plate, will serve, perhaps, better than any 
verbal description, to convey an idea of this uncommon wood. It is probably, the 
Calaminder, which in Mr. Cordiner’s “History of Ceylon,” (Vol. I. p.381) we find noticed 
as ‘‘ most valuable and beautiful, extremely hard, ۶۰ہ‎ dark chocolate colour, clouded 
‘like marble, streaked with veins of black and pale yellow.” 


)۴۳( “۶1 shall mention,” says Knox, ‘“‘ but one tree more, as famous and highly set 
“‘ by as any of the rest, if not more, though it bears no fruit, the benefit consisting 
“* chiefly in the holiness of it. This tree they call Bogauhah ; we, the God-Tree. 
‘It is very great and spreading ; the leaves always shake like anasp. They have a 
؛‎ very great veneration for these trees, worshipping them upon a tradition, that 
«¢ Bu fc ou, a great God among them, when he wag upon the earth, did use to sit 
“‘ under this kind of trees. There are many of these trées which they plant all the 
¢* land over, and have more care of than of any other. ‘They pave round about them 
“like a key, sweep often under them to keep them clean; they light lamps and set 
‘‘up their images under them; and a stone table is placed under some of thein to lay 
“‘theis sacrifices on; they set them every where in towns and highways, where ayy 
؛‎ convenient places are ; they serve also for shade to travellers; they will also set 
‘¢ them in memagial of persons deceased, to wit, there where their bodies were burnt.” 

—‘‘It ig religion also, to sweep under the Bogfeuhak or Goul-Tree, and keep it clean.” 
—{See Knox's “ Historical Relation of the fland of Ceylon.”—Part I. c. 4.—Part ILI. 
c.5.) On the religious, or, at least, superstitious respect, with which trees have been 
regarded in various countries, this work will afford me another opportunity of mak- 
ing some observations. 
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thermometer did not rise this day at Point de Galle above 
77, and the air was extremely pleasant. 


In the evening Captain Heathcote and I rejoined our 
friends on board the Lion. A despatch, for which alone, 
the Ambassador had delayed his voyage during several 
hours, having arrived from Columbo, the seat of government, 
we immediately weighed anchor and sazled. 


But I must recall the attention of my reader to that 
۶“ utmost Indian isle, Taprobané,” as Ceylon is described by 
Milton(*). The name Taprobané, which our immortal poet 
bestows on it, appears to have been derived by the Greeks 
from an original denomination, (prokably a compound) in the 
ancient language of India(®). This also furnished Lanka or 
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(*) Parad. Reg. (Book IV. line 78.) 


() Respecting the signification of this name, (Taprobane) two etymological con- 
jectures have been offered, but I cannot ascertain that either has yet received the 
sanction of manugcripts. From a note in the English translation of ABu’L 6 7۸759 
“* Ayin Akbery,” (Calcutta edition, Vol, II, p. 36) we learn that ٠“ there are many rea- 
“«sons for concluding اعدم‎ to have been part of the Taprobane of the ancients ; and 
“ that Teprobane, ormore properly Tapobon, which in Sanskrit signifies, the “ wilder- 
“* ness of prayer,” was a very large island, including the whole or the greater part of 
“‘ the Maldivey islands, which have sigce been destroyed by inundations.” —The 
“ Asiatick Researches” contain a memoir. (Vol. V. p. 39, Oct. Ed.) written by Mr. 
Duncan, who mentions that tank in Ceylon, called the “Tank of RAV4N or RABAN,” 
“(the b and » being pronouaced indifferéntly i in various parts of India,) from whom this 
ء٠‎ Tapu or island, may Probably have received its ancient appellation of Taprobane, i. e. 
‘the isle of RABAN ;”—a giant of Ceylon, whose wars with Rama are celebrated in the 
Sanscrit poem, entitled Ramayana. ٠ 
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Langa Ilam, Salabham, Salabha-dip, Salika, Seren-dip or 
Selendiba, and others enumerated by a late ingenious writer(“). 
But Singala-dwipa or Dweepa, (signifying the island of 
Singala), 1 the true Sanskrit name, according to a learned 
orientalist, particularly conversant with the most abstruse. 
dialects, and the early literature of Hindustén(“). 


The name however, as generally expressed in Arabick and 
Persian manuscripts, Serdndib, Serdéndto, or Serendtb, has. 
probably been long familiar among Asiaticks, since we find. 
it noticed by Ammianus Marcellinus, who composed his. 
Latin history, a few years after ambassadors had been 
sent from various nations of India with presents to the 
Roman emperor, in tke fourth century of our era(“). 
We learn from Tasri, or Tapari, a writer of the ninth 
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(*) See Dr. Vincent’s “‘ Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients,” Vol. Ilv p. 493 
(Peripl. of the Eryth. Sea,) and the “‘ highly curious Tréatise on Ceylon,” to which he 
refers, p. 494, published in the “ Asiatick Researches,” (Vol. VII.) by Moor. See 
also, the “ Hindu Pantheon,” another of Major Moor’s works. 


(") Mr. Hamilton, as quoted by Dr. Viecent, Peripl. Vol. IJ. p. 496, 


(“) «inde nationibus Indicis certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus ante 
“tempus abusque Divis et Serendivis.’—(Amm. Marc. Lib. xxii.) In the edition 
of this historian’ s werk, printed at Paris by Rpbert Stephens, (8vo. 1544, p. 246), and, 
in Lindenbrog’s edition, (Hamb. 1609, 4to. p. 229), we read “ abusque Indis et Ser 
indis.” But as Valesius, in the notes subjoined.to his edition, (Paris 1636, 4to. p.214). 
assures us, this reading was first introduced bf Gelenius, (a man of letters, who died 
at Basil in 1654), while those manuscripts epreserved i in the Royal and Plorentine 
libraries, exhibit the words as above-written Divis et Serendivis ; “Sic primus cor- 
‘‘rexit Gelenius——Ego vero codicis Regii et Flor. scripturam sequi malui quse sic 
* habet Divis et Serindivis,’ &c, 
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century, and by a competent judge entitled, “ the Livy 
‘of the Arabians(*),” that “ Serdéndib is an Indian mountain, 
‘than which the whole world does not contain one of greater 
**heighth”(“), I doubt whether we possess any Arabick or 
Persian works that make earlier mention of this name. 


The passage above quoted alludes to a tradition respect- 
ing the fall of Adam from Paradise, and his descent upon 
the summit of Mount Serandib, which has by several writers 
been indicated as the place of his sepulture. We read in 
the Berhan Kattea, a manuscript dictionary of the Persian 


(*) “The great TABARI, who is the Livy of the Arabians, the very parent of their 
‘history; and as far as I could find by enquiry, gwen over for lost in Arabick.” See 
“*Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens”(Vol.II. Intr. p. xxxiii.) Notwithstanding such discour- 
agement, I am induced, by reasons assigned in the account of Eastern manuscripts (at 
the beginning of this work)to hope that TABR1I’s Arabick text may yet be recovered. In 
the following pages I shall often have occasion to quote his Tarikh or chronicle, 
according to the Persian translation, made within a few years after he died ; and so 
improved by valuable additichs, that D’ Herbelét thoughtit ‘ beaucoup plus curieuse 
** que le texte Arabique,” (Bibl. Orient. in Thabav%). Yet a perfect copy of the 
Arabick text seems to me most highly desirable, after a collation of some fragments 
among my own manuscripts, لالہ‎ of others that I have examined in a publick library, 
with the Persian translition. As it Will be necessary to mention this historian more 
particularly in the account $f my visjt to his birth-place, (Amol or Amul, an ancient 
city not far from the Caspian sea), 1 shall here only observe that he derived the sur, 
nameof TABRI (طبريی)‎ from his native province Tabristan, (طبرہ ستان)‎ and not from 
the city of Tabriz, ( تبریز‎ ) as one ingenious writer, through some inadvertency, 
appears to imagine. ‘TABRI was born in the year of our era 838, یں‎ lived until 922. 


(“) آدم ale‏ السلام بھندرستان انقاد compasses‏ کہ Lell‏ کوہ سراندیب خوائند 


و ge‏ کوبند کہ dag‏ جہان اندر نیست aS‏ از ان بلندتر pol‏ بسران کوہ بر 
زمسبی See the M.S. Tarikh Tabri, (Sect, VIII. according to my oldest copy). wel‏ 
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language, that “ Serandib (or Serandil) is the name of 2 
‘‘ celebrated mountain, whereon the venerable Adam, (to 
‘whom be the blessing of God !) descended from Paradise 
‘and resided. And the impression of his footstep still exists 
“there. Some affirm that Serandib is a. considerable city on 
‘‘ the sea shore, and that the mountain derives its name from 
“the city. It is likewise reported that here is interred 
“ the father of mankind”(*). Adam’s grave we must suppose 
of considerable extent, since the impression left by his 
foot, on the rock of Serandib, was almost equal in length 
to seventy Persian gaz(“), for so Hampauitan Cazvini 
relates in the course of a passage, from which it will here 
suffice to extract the beginning. “ Serandib,” says this 
geographer, “one of the most celebrated mountains, is, 
“situate in Sakeldn, an Island of the Indian ocean. 
“And according to the work styled Ajaieb al Makh- 
“‘lukdt, (or ‘“‘ Wonders of the Creation”), Adam, on 
‘‘whom be the peace of God! descended here. In the 
‘“‘tanguage of India it is called Daher, and exceeds alt 
۶۶ the mountains of that region in doftiness, so that it may be 


SOSSSOSS OOOO 

٠‏ )*( سراندیب pb‏ کرھی xml‏ سشہورکہ آدم صفغی علیہ السلام st‏ بہشت بدان 

فروں آمد ومقام OF‏ و نقش قدم او در انا مست و ws sat!‏ نام شہربست بر 
لب دریا وان af‏ منسوب yl‏ شہریسچ و کویند gh ad‏ البشر shale‏ 


۰ ) The (کر ( تدج‎ is equivalent to forty inches of qur English measure. 
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‘‘discerned from the sea at a distance of several days” 
‘voyage (“). He proceeds to inform us that it abounds 
with serpents and scorpions; and adds, in a subsequent 
page, that among the principal islands of the Indian ocean, 
‘‘ Sakeldn, is most celebrated; extending eighty farsangs 
‘in length and breadth ; and (in) this island is the mountain 
*‘ called Serandib, where, it is said, our great ancestor Adam 
“(on whom be the blessing of God!) descended from 
«Paradise. And although Adam (peace be to him ] crossed 
‘“‘threugh the sea on foot; ships now sail over the place 
‘‘of his passage, during the space of two or three days’ 
“voyage. And in that mountain, and its vicinity, are 
‘‘ found precious stones of various colours, diamonds, crys- 





BOOQOOD: SOOO 


of )۶(‏ سراندیب آزمشاهہیر Slam‏ است و درجزیرہ سقالن on jst‏ واتع 
و ڈر ععایبی الم اوتات adel‏ يہ Lei‏ مہبط ام عم zl)‏ شدة Ly‏ هند دھر خوآئند 
Slam dan jl y‏ ان حدو بلندتریت و org!‏ روزہ oly‏ اہ در بر توان دید 
MS. Nozhat al Coléb, (Chapt. of Mountains). The Farhang Jehangiri quotes a‏ 


passage from ASED}, wherein *this poet styles the mountain Ruhkw, and compares it in 
loftiness to the moon and celestial spheres— 


at aly MIS) gy بکوہ‎ 
ale, بلندیش پر چرخ‎ ust 42 = 
» (See the Jehang: in voce, (,» ٭(رہ‎ But the name of this mountain was Rakén, accord- 


ing to EDRISI. 
0 الرھوں‎ dye Jacl! واسم ھذا‎ 


(Nub: Geogr: clim, 1. sect. &) And the two Mohammedan travellers of the ninth 
eentury callitRahkoun as Renaudot writes the nant “‘Anc: Relat: des Indes, &c.”p. ۔3‎ 
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“tals, and the Sunbadej(*) ; aloes wood, and other fragrant 
“‘ or aromatick substances. There also are the deer that . 
‘produce musk, and many civet-cats. And near the 
> island, pearls are obtained by means of divers”(“). 





(“) From the Persian Dictionaries, Jehangiri and Berhan Kattea, aud from other 
manuscripts we learn that (sulin) Sundadch, or as the Arabians write it Sunbadej 
(سئبادے)‎ isa certain stone, with which knives, swords and similar things are sharp- 
ened. That it is also used in the cutting and polishing of gems forseals. That in 
India it is sometimes administered as a medicine, or applied as a depilatory: and 
that mines of it are found in some islands of the Chinese ocean. This information 
seems partly derived from HAMDALLAH CAZVINI, whoin that, portion of his work which 
relates to mineralogy, describes the Suxbadej, as—‘a sandy and rough stone, used 
** by the jewellers in piercing hard gems; and «when pulverized and rubbed on 
‘‘ beards, that have decayed through age, it serves to restore them ; and applied as 
ء4۶‎ dentifrice it purifies the teeth_— 


cpu صلب بدان سوراع کنند‎ Min سنبادي سنکی ریکناکگ خشن است حکاکان‎ 
MS.Nor.Col, و بردندان مالند 329 پاک کند‎ dro کین مالند سیت‎ sete کردہ بر‎ 
صا‎ the first part of this account we discover the Emery اممۓ.)‎ or  .رسماز‎ which, it 
appears, ancient artists employed for the same purpose as modern.—See Hesychii Lex. 


(ed. Alberti, Tom. 11 p. 1231). and Dioscorides, V., 166). An Arabick manu- 
ecript, (TEIFASHI’s treatise on jewels), represents the name as written Zunbade 
(e ols 333)s See the ‘Specimen Arabicum de Gemmis,” &c. published by Ravius 
0 ad Rhen. 1784), who, on the subject of جا‎ stone, only okserves that it is 
«¢ Lapis quo poliuntur adamantes.” 


bland )“(‏ ای Bb‏ مشہورست جزیرہ سقان 56 رسک 
رح متا Phe‏ دراں مر oa‏ وا اسم یں کی ہو 
dos‏ روز میرسد و بران کو رحوالیش معادن Isl‏ الواں والماس alte» hy‏ و 
چوب عود و Go‏ عطریات و اهويی مشکیں و 5 Ob‏ بسیار ست و در حوالی ایں 
جزیرہ غوص مروارید میکنند--(۷ (M. 8. Noshat al Colib, Sect,‏ 


wv 


mauraf. وے‎ 
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I know not whether any of our writers have hitherto 
enumerated, among the various names bestowed on this 
island, Sakelan, above-mentioned, or perhaps Stklan ; for 
the manuscripts in which it occurs, do not express the 
vowel accent, which would ascertain the true pronunciation 
of its first syllable. It preserves, in either form, more com- 
ponent letters, however transposed, of Salike, (as Ceylon 
was called when Ptolemy composed his geography) than 
of any other name that the Greek and Latin classicks 
afford(®). Yet were there not, among several copies of 
Hampa.Ltan’s work, besides the four in my own collection, 
(transcripts, as well Indian and Turkish, as Persian; of 
different ages, and various sorts of hand-writing) the 
most perfect agreement concerning this word, I should 
have suspected that by a mistake, unfortunately too frequent 
in oriental manuscripts, one letter had been substituted for 
another, and Sailén, or Silén, transformed into Sakldn, or 
Sikldn. Even the eye, least aceustomed to Arabick 
characters, must easily perceive a resemblance between 
wiv and law ء٠ ہی‎ 
POPHH موممھھ۔‎ Pa جھ. مجم: ھی‎ 


(*) ٣“ Taprobane,” says Ptolemy (Lib. VII. ¢. 4). “ which was called in former 
‘Ptimes Simundu, put now Salike,”—hres exadetro wadal LipovvSov تار‎ ۸۵ Laduch.— 
The words of this passage appear thus arranged by Stephanus Byzantius, (De Urbib. 
in Taprobane), ۴ یہہ‎ piv ’exadeiso Lepovvdov, viv 52 Laduch.— Here we find 
waka) formerly, separated from tht proper name Simuntlu. Yet Pliny entitles the chief 
city of this island Palesimundum, ۶۶ Oppido Palésimundo omnium ibi clarissimo,— 
(Nat. Hist Lib. VI. ۰ء‎ 22). The island is itself denominated Tadasyovvdouby others. 
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A Persian dictionary describes Satlan, (having marked its 
vowel accent) as the “name of that well-known region, from 
*‘which is brought the fine cinnamon’(*). And with an 
adjunct term diu or div, (signifying like dwtpea, in the 
language of India, “an Island,”) this name becomes Selandive, 
as itis written by the intelligent Portuguese, Pedro Teixeira, 
whost history of Persia, and the account of his travels, (chiefly 
over land) from India to Italy, published in Spanish by him- 
self, form a beok which is at present of considerable rarity,**). 





Ayo )(‏ اول نام i‏ است مشھورکہ دارچینی خوب از bell‏ اورزد 
(M. 8. Berhan Kattea. )‏ 


)9( A Portuguese settlement on the Indian coast, is called Diu, says this ingenious 
traveller, from Dive, not the proper name, but a word signifying in its general sense 
an island, the final letter ¢ being pronounced by the natives with extraordinary 
sweetness or softness (pronunciando دا‎ ultima ء‎ suavissimamente ). ‘This enters into 
the composition of various names, Ange-dive, Nate-dive, or Mal-diva, Selandive, as 
is called by Persians and Arabians, the island of Seylan (or Ceylon‘, &c. “ Dive 
*‘que quiere dezir Isla, coma tanhien dizen Ange divé (cinco islas): Naledive 
«*que los Portuguezes dizen Maldiva, (quatro islas), Selandive, la isla de 
٠ Seylan, &c.” And again he mentions “ Selandyve, cowo ya se dixo: es la isla de 
« Seylan, ansi la Haman Parsios y Arabes,” &c. See 5 and 184 ofthe “ Relaciones 
«de Pedro Teixeira del origen descendencia yesuccession, de los Reyes de Persia 
*¢ y de Harmuz; y de un Viage hecho por el mismo autor dende la India oriental hasta 
¢ Ttalia por tierra,” (Amberes, 1610, Svo). That he was not, as generally supposed, 
a Spaniard, although his book is written “en lengua Castellana,” (this being more 
general than his own language) appears from the address ‘‘al lector,” wherein he 
mentions ‘‘mi lengua materna Portugueza,” and from his “ Relacion del Camino,” 
or ‘*‘ Viage,” whieh begins thus ; ‘‘Estando el ano de 1600 en la ciudad y fortaleza 
‘de Malaca, cituadaen aquellaparte que los antiguoe llamaro Aurea Chersoneso, des- 
““ seoso de passar a Portogal mi patzia, &c.” This work is valued in Triphook’s 
“* Catalogue of books,” (Lond. 1816, No. 994), at four pounds ; anda note acquaints 
us that at the sale'of Colonel Stanley's library, its price amounted to seven guineas. 
The historical part, (and that only) of Teixeira’s work, was published in English by 
Captain John Stevens, (Lond. 1715, 8vo). @ 
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contemporary of Solomon(®): and in respect to local habita- 
tion, nearly identified with that most sapient of men, his 
palace being at Jerusalem(”). It were vain to expect much 


SOCSCCOeSH Oo COS SOOO CO PPPRESHOHS SOGOGSSER 


also called Duonax, but more correctly Denax, (S20)‏ (ضیی ( Zouwax,‏ ر۹ 


had usurped the throne of ۶۵ or Persia, and with it the empire of many neighbour- 
ing states, We find him residing in an Aiwan, (ایواں)‎ or palace at Jerusalem, while 
he possessed the imperial “Edifice of Forty Spires,” (Chehel minér منار‎ te) 
or “Hall of the Thousand Colamns,” ( Hezér Setén, (ھزارستوں‎ at Persepolis, from 
which he had expelled king JEMsHID; besides the paradisaical place of abode, 
named Gang i behesht (22g WSS) or Gang-i-Dis, دز)‎ SS) constructed by 
himself, at Babylon, afterwards ruined, then repaired by Alexander, but since reduced 
to amere heap or pile, still visible near the town of Hillek, (a>) as the Jehangiri, 
end other manuscripts inform us.° According to ASEDI, he held his court at Jerysa- 
lem, when MAHRAJE, (cle) the sovereign paramount in India, but tributary to him, 
solicited aid in chastising a rebellious prince on whom he had bestowed the govern- 
ment of Ceylon. ZoHnaxk consequently despatchtd a numerous fleet and army under 
the command of GARsHASP to co-operate with the Indian emperor. 1 shall remark 
in another chapter of this work, the circumstances which, among Eastern writers, 
confound Solomon with JEMSHID. Admitting this confusion, we must regard ZoHAK 
who dethroned JEMsHID, as contemporary of Solomon. But according to less 
fanciful chronology, the Zquax of Arabian historians might be supposed that monarch 
whose Persian surname DEg AK, the ancient Greeks had rendered Deiokes, Ancoxns, by 
adding the terminstion so common in their langdage. That Dehak was the same 
king as Deiokes, our learned Hyde of Oxford was fully convinced, (Hist. Relig. Veter, 
Pers. cap. xiv). althougir be has not offered any proofs. These I shall endeavour to 
supply hereafter ; observing merely at present, that the name DEH Axis thus represented 

in Pahlavi Characters, agcording to my MS. Buadchesk, already quoted, 


(*) ASEDI informs us that Gaasuasr the Persian general, “proceeded by way of 
؟‎ Syria, to Diz Hukht Gang, which is‘also entitled (in Arabich) Beit al mekeds, dr 
« the Holy House,” and was called, when ZOHAK reigned, Ilia or lia.” 
المندس بنام‎ ee nls aSe plo بدزیوے تو نی آمد.آ راء‎ 
ایلیا‎ Pale خواند ان‎ or شد پادشام ٭‎ ed در انکہ کہ‎ 
In this we recognise the Jerusalem (or Hierosolyma Capitolina) erected by Hadrian 
Filius after he had destroyed the eld city, and named, after that emperor, Elia. We 
Jeara also from Finpavsi that Zou ax dwelt in the same place, when Fenrpun with his 
warriors, came from Persia to attack him. The poet describes their passage on horseback 
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chronological er geographical accuracy in such a romance 
as the Garshasp Nameh; and I have reason, besides, to 
suspect that the sense of a passage, highly important on 
the present occasion, has been, like others in my solitary 
copy, obscured by the erroneous collocation, and perhaps, 
by the omission of a couplet: faults, which create 
numerous perplexities even in the most beautiful Asiatick 
writings. Yet some circumstances of the story claim more 
particular notice, and shall hereafter be discussed, when, 
having collated my manuscript with another, (should such 
prove attainable), 1 may succeed in ascertaining the original 
text, and remove all difficulties. 


Meanwhile it is unequivocally stated that, after the mo- 
narch at Jerusalem had provided ships and troops, one year 
and six months elapsed from the commencement of this 
expedition, until Garsasp, the general, finally disembarked 


چمجمممموموموموموممیجمومومومممملاچجھموممموممومممممومموےِ 


through the river Tigris, and adds ‘“‘ each battle-seekiug hero having reached the dry 
«‘ ground, directed his course towards Beit-al-makeds, which, when people used the 
‘© Pahlavian (or Pahlavi) language, was called Gang-dizeHtkht, now known in Ara- 
« bick by a name signifying Holy House. Here Zonax had constructed 2 palace.” 


لفشکی رسیدند ھرجنک جو . ببیت المقدس نھادند رويی 
چو ہر پھلواني زبان eB‏ ٭ ber‏ کنک دز Syd‏ خواندند 
gilt‏ گنو aie‏ پا دان براوردہ ایواں ضماکے در ان 


Ilia, or lia, according to the MS. Ajaieb al "Gheraib (in nom.) was the name of a 
prophet who founded that city, wherein David and Solomon erected magnificent 
buildings, mw of شہر از بناھی‎ ool ody ایلیا نام پیغمبري‎ And the Gang-diz 
Hukht, or '' Holy House,” was called Ilia in the Syrian tongue, if we may believe the 
Farhang Jehangiri, بزبان سریانی اپلیا ناہند‎ But I find the very name Jerusalem, 
thus expressed or imitated in Persian letters شیر؛شلیم‎ ( Shirushalim ).—(See the MS. 
Berhén Kattea; sub voce.) -' 
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at the place of his destination(”), and with due acknow- 
ledgements of pious gratitude towards God, prepared to 
attack the sixteen thousand war elephants, and the two 
millions of soldiers which Bawu, the “Ceylon king,” 
Serandib Shah(), had assembled within a distance of two 
days march. 


But the heroick actions of GarsuasP, although wonderful, 
must not induce me to prolong this digression. I shall 
however remark,. that the three years which Solomon’s 
servants, going and returning, employed on their Ophirian 
voyage, is a space of time exactly agreeing with the 
‘‘one year and six months,” assigned for GarsuasP’s expedi- 
tion to Ceylon. And this will not seem a very immoderate 
allowance if we consider that in those early ages navigation 


VOOOOOOOD 





C') This illustrious chief, gays ,تصععۂ‎ terminated his voyage without any injury or 
inconvenience. On approaching the shore, he returged thanks to God, who had thus 
favoured his undertaking,— 


BO وھامونے‎ eats زکشتي جو‎ 
dF نیاپش کنان پیش بزدان‎ 
and “ having descended from the ship and beheld the level ground, he hastened on, 
“ offering up prayers to YEZDAN, the Almighty. 


.(?) BAHU (5¢ is thus styled by Zonaw when informing GaRSHAsP that he must set 
out immediately from Jerusalem for the protection of MAHRAJE; “Hasten,’ said the 
Persian monarch, “ to India and avenge his wrongs on‘the Seréndib Shah or king of 
«Ceylon. Seize Banu, drag him thence i in bonds to thecourt of MAHRAJE, and there 
‘let him be hanged.” 


سوي کُشورهند پرواز گن سراندیب شۂہ راش کین ساز کی 
Lye‏ ہبند واز lho ow bel‏ مھراچ ASE‏ بدار 
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was but imperfectly understood ; that the small and fragile 
ships were ill adapted to a considerable expanse of ocean, 
and generally conducted along the coast by means, not 
only of sails, but occasionally of oars ; and that a circuitous 
progress so performed between the Elanitick gulf and 
Taprobane or Ceylon, must have required much time, even 
without the frequent necessity of stopping at various places 
to obtain fresh water and supplies of food, or the delays 
caused by accidental injuries and commercial negotia- 
tions("*). 

ln tintin hh i i tn tnt i oe hn tn ht it i i ti i iil 


(*) From the defects in my manuscript, I am unable to ascertain the course of 
GaRsuaspP between Jerusalem and Ceylon ; this, however, may possibly be indicated 
by a more perfect copy of AsEDI’s work. It is as yet doubtful to me whether we 
should suppose that this hero of romance proceeded, like the servants of King Solomon, 
from Ezion-geber, or Elath, in or near the Elanitick gulf, or from some other place on 
the Red Sea ; and having emerged at the straits of Babelmandeb, immediately traversed 
the ocean, (which is scarcely probable); or whether he coasted along Arabia, then 
crossed to the Indian shore, and having taken a south-eastern direction, reached at 
length the object of his destination. 1 have even been induced to suspect, from the 
ambiguity of one passage, that this expedition was partly performed by a march to 
India over land. Yet this cannot well be reconciled with the words of ZonAK, who 
at Jerusalem, tells GARsHASP, that he had provided thousands of vessels for the con- 


veyance of his army. : 
MS بفرمودہام تازادریا‎ 
JP ھزاران‎ os بیارند‎ 
and the first place where I find this general, after his departure from Jerusalem, is 
Kaleh or Keliah, (as) described by the poet as a maritime city, 
BY بدریاسپ آین' شہر پیوستہ‎ 
and by thedictionaries Jehangiri and Berhén Kattea, as one situate in the middle of an 
island جزیرہ)‎ wre (درہ‎ or among islands. So equivocal, however, is the word Jezirak 


that a Peninsula may be implied. Thus D’Herbelét (in Hend) thinks that Cape 
Comorian is what an Arabian geographer styles the island of Cameron : and that Kale 
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1 must now observe that another foreign hero, rivalling 
GARSHASP in romantick atchievements, though acknow- 
ledged by classical and genuine history, is said, but on 
authority that few will admit, to have visited Ceylon at an 
early period. Among those various manuscript records in 
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or Kalé, “ est peut-étre,” is perhaps Calecut. The ingenious Renaudot, (See “ Anci- 
ennes Relations des Indes, p. 143), has not been able to satisfy himself respecting 
Cala, which his author, ABUZEID, represents as an island midway between China and 
the land of the Arabians, and comprehending “‘a circuit of eighty leagues.” From this 
description, says Renaudot, it would appear to be an extent of country, under a capi- 
tal of the same name, and situate near the extremity of Malabar. EBN AL VARDI 
places it first among the twenty thousand islands of the Indian ocean. * Kaleh,” says 
this Arabian geographer, “‘is a considerable island, in which are trees, and rivers, and 
*« cultivated fields, and the king of India resides there. And in it are mines of tin, 
“< ( Rusds al Kalai ), which is likewise called Cassdir ۶ and it produces the camphor 
“‘ tree, which resembles the willow, but that it is greater, being capable of shading 
«more than an hundred persons ; and there are plantations of canes; but a descrip- 
‘¢ tion of all that is wonderful in that island would be deemed scarcely credible :” 


جزیرۃ کلہ وہھی جزیرۃ عظیمة بھا آشجارو انھارواثمارو زروع ویسکنھا ملک ال ہند وبھا 
معدن الرصاص الفلعی و ہو القصدیر و le‏ “جرالکافور و هو یشبۃ شچر الصفصافب الا ail‏ 
گذپر تظل الشیر: مایة اللسان و اکر و ھا منابت why nell‏ و می عجاپے ھذہ spall‏ 
مایوقع ذاکروھا فی حد النکذ 3 — ۱ 

This island سے‎ to be the samé with that which is called Jezirah Kela, (JS (جز برہ‎ 
in the Arabick text, of ‘* Leg Voyages de Sindbad,” published by M.Langles, (p. ‘7{” ) 
D’Herbelét’s conjecture that it wis Calecut, has been already mentioned. But I 
find this name written with the utmost literary accuracy (کالیکرت)‎ Kalikut, in the 
Persian manuscript, entitled Matliaa, As’ saadin (مطلع السعدیں)‎ which shall be 
more particularly noticed hereafter’; and Abraham Peritsol expresses it by equivalent 
letters thus, mip Np ( Kalikut ) in his Hebrew work, which Hyde as given witha 
Latin translation. (See tle “ Itingra Mundi.” cap. xiii. and cap. xv). I shall not pro= 
long this note by stating the reasons Which would induce me to seek Kaleh on the 
South Eastern side of India, opposite and most near to Ceylon: somewhere about 


Kala-medu, or Calymere, or Kolis, or that promontory which is styled Kory, (Képv) and 
Kalligicum, (Kad\cyudy) by Ptolemy. (Lib. VII). 
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which the Persians celebrate Alexander, (and which have 
furnished me with some materials for a future work), is a 
poem hitherto little known, composed at Herd in the 
fifteenth century, by AsureEF, who describes the Macedonian 
conqueror’s voyage to Serandib, and his devotions at the 
sepulchre of Adam(). Most oriental writers seem to have 
fancied that Alexander’s personal marches and _ victories 
were co-extensive with his fame, and they place him accord- 
ingly in every region of the ancient world. But 7ئ‎ 
here contents himself with supposing an expedition, not by 
any means improbable, from the Indian continent to a great 
island adjacent. In old local traditions, the monarch and 
one of his chief officers might easily have been confounded ; 
and we know that the first accurate information respecting 
Ceylon, was communicated to the Greeks, by some of 
those who bore command in Alexander’s fleet, such as 
Onesicritus and Nearchus, before whose time it had not 


ee ee ee ed 


¢*) The “ Book of Alexander’s Conquests,” ظعر نام سگذذر‎ , ( Laffer Namah 
Sekanderi) contains about four thousand five hundred couplets; and with four other 
works of ASHREF, or AsHRAF, (5,5!) forms this poet's quintuple collection, or 
Khamseh, )تہ‎ which I procured at Isfahan, and shall describe more fully here- 
after. It may be here remarked that the Persian name of Alexander is sometimes written 
سکندر‎ and often اسگندر‎ being pronounced (with the a shart as in cannon ),S EKAN- 
DER, EsKANDER, orIskKANDER. To the second Syllable, those who speak Persian 
with an Indian accent, generally give the sound of our shost w in Thunder ; and we 
find accordingly that many English authors of considerable merit, able orientalists, 
express the hero’s name by SECUNDER; but, as far as I could judge, this sound is 
unused among native Zranians, who reject it as difficult to the organs of speech, and 
uncouth to the ear. 1 have known Persians of Isfahan and Shiraz endeavour to imi- 
tate it without success, and ridicule it, perhaps because they had failed. 
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even been ascertained that Taprobane was an island("*). 
Whether we may ascribe this discovery to actual circum- 
navigation, does not appear from the classical writers: 
but an English traveller, of no mean literary accomplish- 
ments, thought it probable that some Macedonians had 
explored the bay of Bengal(”*). 


>ٔیك>ککرت: 


(*) The ancient Greeks had previously regarded it as part of another world, peopled 
by the Antichthones; “Taprobanen alterum orbem terrarum esse, diu existimatum 
‘est, Antichthonum appellatione. Ut Jiqueret insulam esse, Alexandri Magni ٥۰ 
‘“‘ resque prestitere. Onesicritus, classis ejus prefectus, elephantos ibi majores, belli- 
** cosioresque quam in India gigni scripsit, &c.” Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. VI. cap. 22. (p.90 
ed. Paris. 1543, folio). See also Strab. Lib. XV. I shall here add the words of an 
author as yet little known; his Geographical tract having but lately issued from the 
press. “Taprobanam insulam, antequam temeritgs humana exquisito penitus mari 
* fidem panderet, diu orbem alterum putaverunt: et quidem quam habitare Eachites 
‘‘ crederentur. Verum Alexandri Magni virtus, ignorantiam publici erroris non tulit 
‘‘ulterius permanere; sed, in hzec usque secreta propagavit nominis sui gloriam. 
‘* Missus igitur Onericretus prefectus classis Macedonicz terram ipsam quanta esset, 
ٴ“‎ quid gigneret, quo modo habereter, exquisitam notitiz nostrz dedit.” See p. 34 of 
the work, entitled “ Dicuili Liber de Mensura Orbis Terre,” which M. Walckenaer 
published at Paris in 1807, (8vo). from two manusgripts of the Imperial library. 
Another copy is preserved in the Cottomian. It appears from the learned editor’s 
preface, that 721:۷7 or Dicuil was an Irishman, although one writer mentions him as 
«« Hibernus sive Scotus ,natione ;” “that he composed his book early in the ninth 
century, dating it A. D. 825 ;,and that he was probably a monk. 


("*) Having remarked that certain writers place the boundary of Alexander’s Indian 
e\pedition at the Ganges, while others, like Arrian, fix it at the river Indus; our inge- 
nious countryman, Sir Thomas Herbert, (who began his Eastern travels in fhe year 1626) 
offers a few observations, and then adds, “Albeit the direction Alegander gave his 
«admiral, seems to infer’, that some of the fleet adventured as far as the gulph of 
« Bengala ; for he commanded him to fut a compass about, and to leave India upon 
“the right hand, which he could not do without doubling the promontory called Cape 
«« Comrhyn, as we read in Plut. vita Alex, And by the relation which Onesecritus 
«« gave, may be thought that he discovered Taprobane. So that if the fleet onely eoasted 
وو ٴءء‎ far as Chaul, or Goa, or Cocheen, or Callicut ; in returning they must conse- 
«“ quently leave the Indian coast upon the right; but the directions he gave to com- 
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As those who first gave intelligence concerning Tapro- 
bane were naval officers, and particularly Onesicritus, 
to whose command was entrusted that vessel in which Alex- 
ander himself embarked("); so Asurer, the Persian poet 
above quoted, represents the monarch as listening to a 
description of Serandib, given by his Nakhuda, or captain 
of the Royal galley("). ‘After a voyage,” says he, “of 
““ ninety days and nights, the Nakhuda informed his sovereign 





& 


‘pass about has a greater latitude, and seemingly a contrary signification. Besides, 
“‘when Nearchus sailed to the bottom of the Pe.sian gulph, (leaving his fleet near 
‘* Balsora) he found Alexander disporting himself, a little before his death, upon the 
٠۶ Euphrates, and amongst other strange things which he then related, mention is made of 
‘an island that had plenty of goid, which was probably Taprobane.” (See ‘Some 
*¢ Years Travels into divers parts of Africa and Asia the Great, &c.” p. 267, third ed. 
« folio, Lond. 1665.) The passage of Plutarch, respecting the circumnavigation to 
** which Herbert alludes, must be this—Kai ris غیر‎ vaus e'keXevoe wepitrel v, ev 6ء٥‎ 
رو‎ Lvdexdy exoboas &c.) and we maay trace his authority for the abundant gold of 
this island to Q. Curtius, ‘“ Haud multo post Nearchus et Onesicritus دہ‎ longius 
“in Oceanum procedere jusserat, superveniunt. Nuntiabant autem quaedam audita, 
« alia comperta ; insulam ostio €mnis subjectam auro abundare; inopem equorum esse, 
 &e,”—(Lib, X. cap. 1. p. 745. ed. Snakenb. 1724). 

@ 


(?') This we learn from Arrian, (de Exped: :*Alex: lib VI.@. p. 237. edit: Gronov: 
1704)—“rns 5¢ avrov vews xuBepvirns Ovnolepiros,—and i in his Hist: Ind: (p. 333) 
رح‎ dé avrov Adekdyipou vews kvBepvirrns av Ovqoixpiros Aorvradatei’s.—Onesicritus of 
Astypala, 


e e ۰ 

01( Some, like Sanson, (Voyage en Perse; p. 108.) deriving this word, Nakhoda, 
from the negative aa (ub) and (las) Khoda, or Khuda, (God), have supposed 
it applied to sailors in the sense of “Atheist,” because a religious prejudice 
against the nautical life existed forjerly in Persia; bat this conjecture, however inge- 
nious, is not supported by the authority of dictionaries. “ Nakkuda,” according to the 
Ichéngiri, “signifies one who commands or governs a ship; and this originally was 
“* Nou- Khuda ; for a ship is called naz, and khuda is used as khudavend, to express 
“lord, master or possessor: being abbreviated, the word becomes Nekhuda.” 
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“that he perceived indications of land, and hoped to 
‘“‘reach the shore within a week”’(”). He then praises 
the genial climate of Ceylon, the groves and flowery 
meads, the trees with most delicious fruits, and the 
limpid streams of this island, which, adds he, “is im every 
“respect a perfect paradise, as the king of kings will 

acknowledge on beholding it. I have seen this place 
“resembling the garden of Eden, and admired it as 
* such”("). 


Alexander lands,—performs with due piety an act of 
devotion, and indulges himself and his companions with 
feasts and revels, wherein female beauty contributes its 
fascinating charms to enhance the delights of musick 





ناخدا۔۔-خداوند کشتي ر گوبند وٹثر اصل ناوخدا oy)‏ وناو ets‏ ر کویند وخدا خداوند 
باشد Wate!‏ نمودء ناخدا wef‏ 


Khoda, (or Khuda), in the sense of lord and ruler car'éfoyi, is Gop ; but when in 
eomposition with Kad or Ked, (3S) also written Kaddeh, (20 ) implies a householder, 
the chief person, or master.of a "house ; also a man lately married, and so rendered 
the head of a family and domestick  establishment.—(See the Jehangiri, Berhén 
Kattea, and other manuscript dictionaries, in voce (کدخدا‎ 


)٦(‏ ز بعد نود روز وشب ناخدا زساحل نشان ota‏ باپادشا 
کہ آمد lee‏ ساحل ہدید بساحل ci‏ شاید رسید 


os, 80‏ سو کے ® ® ١‏ 
wy?‏ ان ber‏ اناررأا دیدەام چر انار جدہتا پسندیدہ ام 
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and of wine(*'). He next explores the wonders of Serandib, 
and among others the consecrated mountain, as we learn 
from a chapter of which it will here be sufficient to 
translate the summary prefixed—“EsxanpeEr and the philo- 
‘“‘sopher Botinas devise means whereby they may ascend 

the mountain of Serandib, fixing thereto chains with 
‘rings, and nails or rivets made of iron and brass, the 
“remains of which exist even at this day; so that travel- 
‘“‘lers by the assistance of these chains, are enabled to 
“climb the mountain and obtain glory by finding the 
“‘sepulchre of Adam, on whom be the blessing of God”! (*). 


From the chapter comprising an amplification of this 
summary, I shall only quote that passage wherein, having 
mentioned the chains and rivets, Asurer adds “at every 
“spot (of difficult ascent) BELINas constructed a series 
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(*) Thus Plutarch informs us that Alexander having landed on a certain island, 
(SecAXoveres or YiArovxis), offered sacrifices to the Gods, and proceeded to examine the 
coast. Arrianalso records the acts of devotion performéd by this hero bn arriving at differ- 
ent islands. The revels, the cups, the wine, the ntusical instruments, the songs, the lovely 
female minstrels, and the general inebriation which ASHREF describes, remind us of 
Alexander's Bacchanalian march through Carmania, when days and nights were spent 
in feasting, not without musick and women; wdne re cal Wadpov xa Baxyeras ۷۳۷۰۱۷۵۷۷۰ 
Plut. (in Alex,) Arrian, (Lib. VI. cap. 19 and‘28.) See also Diodor. Sic. (Lib. XVII). 
and Quint. Curt. (Lib. X. cap. 10). ۱ 


(۶") تدبیر اندیشیدن اسکند ربا بلیناس حکیم دربرامکن کوہ سراندیب وزنجیر بستی 
با حلقھا eres‏ اهنیی ومس ساختی برکوہ سرانذدیب و i‏ الیوم اثار oh‏ موجود 
ست کہ مسافران ly)‏ سلسلة برکوبرمی ایند و مزارمتبرک ادم give‏ علیۂ pall‏ در 
می یابند و بدان معني مفاخرت می نمایند 
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“of steps’(**). And two other lines in which the poet 
says “on that lofty mountain, above and below, the 
“vestiges of those works still remain”(®). 


It cannot be doubted that this description relates to 
some monuments of antiquity visible about half-way 
up the steep side of a mountain called “Moolgerigalle,” 
as the name was written for me by a gentleman whom 
I met at Mr. Gibson’s house in Point de Galle, and 
by another who had visited the place. -From their 
account it appears that there are recesses excavated in 
the rock, and a smalf tank or reservoir of water; the 
caverns are furnished with idols, and frequented by 
priests of the Boudha or Budha sect, probably as temples. 
From them an ascent of many steps, cut in the solid 
stone, is facilitated by links or chains of iron hanging on 
the left side, and above is a level space containing what 
secmed to be the square tomb of some venerable personage. 


This description -is given, with scarcely any alteration, 
in the words, committed to paper at the moment of 
communication ; and on examining printed accounts, I 
find no reason to doubt its general accuracy. The reader 
has above seen how Eastern fable or tradition, ajtaches the 
name of Adam to this mountain ; and, that being supposed 
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the place of his sepulture, it was regarded with veneration 
even by Alexander himself. From various writers and local 
reports, we know that it still continues an object of super- 
stitious respect. Our first glimpse of “ Adam’s peak,” 
viewed as we approached Point de Galle, has been already 
mentioned(*). 

-ODPDS DP PPS SOP OSS صٌھ-و-ح قدکھھھ جحکكيہجھ ھ‎ 


Of this extraordinary mountain, which derives its English name from the Por-‏ رگ 
tuguese, Pico de Adam, there are now before me three engraved representations given‏ 
in different works. See the View, comprehending Point‘de Galle, in Lord Valentia’s‏ 
Voyages, and Travels, &c.” Vol. I. p. 266. (Quarto edition). Another view of Adam's‏ ** 
Berg, is found in the fifth \olume, (p. 380), of Valentyn’s rare and excellent Dutch‏ 
Memoirs, relative to the Old and New East Indies’ &c. (Oud en Nieuw Oost Indién),‏ 
and a third view of the “ Pic d’Adam, occurs in the ‘Voyages de Corneille Le‏ 
Brun,” (p. 328. Amsterdam, 1718, folio). That the account which I received is‏ 
sufficiently accurate, appears from many passages in the valuable work of Valentyn‏ 
above quoted. One, respecting the chain, must be here extracted, ‘‘ Up this peak or‏ 
Adam s mountain, people ascend by means of an iron chain, serving to assist pil-‏ «« 
grims and travellers desirous of reaching the summit. This chain is formed of‏ ‘‘ 
٠ links, which, like the steps of a ladder, enable them to climb.” ‘Op dezen‏ 
“Piek of Berg van Adam, klimt men met een yzeren keten dienende voor de Pelgrims‏ 
Reyzigers, die genegen zyn, om boven op de kruin des bergs te wezen. Deze‏ دہ ٠/۶‏ 
keten is met schakels gemaahf, by welke men, als of het trappen van een ladder‏ ‘* 
‘waien, opklimmen kan.”—‘‘ Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien.” Vol. V. Beschryvinge‏ 
van Ceylon, p. 375) Knox, who in 1657 was seized by some people of Ceylon,‏ 
and detained there a captive almost twenty years, thus confifms the report of super-‏ 
stitious worship. ‘On the south of Conde Uda isa hill, supposed to be the highest‏ 
‘on the island ; called m the Chingulay language Hamalell, but by the Portuguese‏ 
*‘and the European nations ‘‘ Adam’s Peak.”—It is sharp like a sugar loaf, and on‏ 
the top a flat stone with the print of a foot‘like a man’s on it, but far bigger, being‏ ٴ٠‏ 
about two feet t long. The people of this land count it meritorious to go and wor-‏ ‘“ 
ship this 1 impression ; and generally about their new yeax which is in March, they,‏ “ 
men, women, and children,‘go up this vast and high mountain to worship.”—See‏ “ 
Knox's Historical Relation of Ceylon,” (PartI.ch. 1). The impression of Adam’s‏ *‘ 
foot and the chains are also noticed by Mr. Percival; atcording to whom, this‏ 
mountain is deemed sacred.not only by the Ceylonese but by Indians of various sects,‏ 
and ‘‘is yearly frequented,” adds he, ‘ by vast numbers of black Christians of the‏ 
‘‘Portugueze and Malabar race,”—See his “ Acdouat of Ceylon,” &c. p. 207, 208.‏ 
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I shall no longer dwell on the subject of Ceylon, 
than whilst observing that Bexinas, to whom we 
have seen the contrivance of chains and steps attributed 
by Asurer, is likewise associated with Alexander in 
Nizami’s_ history of that conqueror, and in other 
romances() ; “ Bexinas the sage,” according to a Persian 
dictionary, “being the familiar friend and companion 
of EskanpER("). And he is particularly celebrated 
for the composition of magical talismans("). His name 
appears also written Fotunus, and Bexinus, which 
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(*) The Sekander Namah (سکندر ناہۂ)‎ of NIZAMI, ( (نظامی‎ contains in two parts, 
(the barri وبری‎ and bakri s,s?) an account of the conqueror’s exploits by land 
and sea. Ofthis poem, composed in the twelfth‘century, I made several years ago, 

_from many ancient and valuable manuscript copies, an abridgment in prose, which 
" shall form part of my future work on the History of Alexander. 
| بلیناس---حکیمی است کہ انیس و جلیس اسکندر بوں‎ (7) 

° See MS. Farhang, Berhan Kattea, 


(**) For the letter P which their alphabet wants, the Arabs substitute, in words bor- 
rowed from foreign languages,’not only B but F. Of this several instances are given 
in the following pages. I shall here’ quote one passage from an anonymous Arabick 
manuscript, which belonged tothe learned Selden, and treated, as he informs us, of the 
Talismans, placed in various celebrated cities. “ Of all these Talismans,” according 
to the manuscript, ‘‘ FoLUNUS, the sage, was contriver.” ۶۶ Vetustum habeo autorem 
“anonymum Arabicé MS. in quo plurima occurrunt de Talismath in urbibus celebri- 
«¢ oribus Orientis olim collocatis, Atque omnium, inquit ille, horum Talismath, 


> ۳ء فلو نوس‎ ۱ guile گان‎ 
٠٤ autor aut artifer fuitPolonus supiers.” By which, adds Selden, 1 think Apollo- 
nius to be understood, “quo Apollonium intelligi puto.” See “Selden de Diis Syris.” 


Syntag. I, “ ۸۶ Teraphim,” cap. 2. p. 117, Edit. Lips, 1662), 
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some ingenious orientalists have thought designed to 
express Plinius; thus an Arabick manuscript entitled the 
‘© Book of BEL1NAS,” is supposed by D’Herbelét to be the 
Natural History of Pliny(®’). But one of the most learned 
scholars of our time has clearly proved, that by BEL1inusand 
Bexinas, the Arabian authors mean Apollonius of Tyana(™). 


I do not attempt to defend the gross anachronism, which 
would associate Alexander with either Pliny or Apollonius: 
since the Macedonian hero preceded both by nearly four 
hundred years. It is however certain that Bextrnus and 
عظا‎ 1×۸ are names generally givent by the Asiaticks to 
that philosopher, whom one historian calls AruLuNis 
At-TELESMATIKI, or “Apollonius, the maker of Talis- 
inans’(*!) ; who endeavoured to counteract by his own, the 
miracles of Christ; and lamented that the Son of Mary had 
surpassed him(”). To his practice of the talismanick art, 





(*) * Ketab Belinas,” (ینذاب بلپناس)‎ See the ؟‎ Bibliotheque Orientale,” in 
Belinas. 


See M. de Sacy’s account of an Arabick.work, ascribed to the Philosopher‏ ر۳ 
in the fourth volume of ‘ Notices et Extraits des manu-‏ (ہلینوس اعکیم) BEinvs,‏ 
scrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale.” p. 107.‏ “ 


(*) (ائو لو ٹیس الطلسماطیقي)‎ See the Arabick text of Gregory Abu’l Faraje’s 


Historia Dynastiarum,” published with a Letin version Ly Pococke, (Oxf, 1663, 
p- 119). i 


ویقول الوہل لی آن سباٹی بن مریم Abul Far, Hist, Dyn, ibid.‏ () 
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Philostratus bears ample testimony(*) ; and that he travelled 
into distant regions, we learn from the same biographer, who 
imputes the calumnious reputation which Apollonius incurred 
as a wizard, te his intercourse with the Magians of Babylon, 
the Brahmans of India, and the naked Sages of Egypt(™). 
I now return to the prosecution of our voyage. 


PPOOPPSEOS8SGS0SS0O6Q a a on 


(*) See the life of Apollonius Tyancnsis, published with the other works of Philo- 
stratus, by Gottfr. Olearius, (Lips. 1709, folio. p. 112, 130, 147, &c) who has sub- 
joined many useful notes in illustration of the Greek text. 


cat ros ev Acytrre‏ وب عبرم مت ٥ ’ered) payous BaBvrAwriav, cat Ivddv‏ 0۱ رم 
yupvos buveyévero payoyv "۷0۱0۷۳۰۲ avrov &c. Philostr. de Vita Apollonii. Lib. f.‏ 
cap.ii. It is dificult to ascertain whether Apollonius was a philosopher or an im-‏ 
postor, as Gibbon justly observes, his life being ‘‘ related in so fabulous a manner‏ 
by his fanatic disciples.”—(Rom. Emp. chap, xi. note 63).‏ # 


CITAPTER IT. 


From Ceylon to the Coast of Malabar—and Bombay. 


N the twenty-first of December, as I have already 

mentioned, we sailed from Point de Galle. During 
some days and nights the weather continued unpleasant ; 
besides heavy rain, much lightning and tremendous 
thunder, there were foul winds, with a most violent “ head 
sea, as.sailors call those waves which run contrary to the 
vessel's course. Early on the twenty-seventh, we saw the 
coast of Malabar about Anjenga, and on the twenty-ninth 
we anchored within two miles of Cochin. Soon after, I 
accompanied some gentlemen-from the ship to that town, 
where we found the air sultry, and the heat oppressive, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, in, the house of Mr. Stewart, 
Master Intendant, having risen to 87. 
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Cochin, until occupied by our countrymen, was the prin- 
cipal Dutch settlement in this part of India. Here we 
remarked several natives afflicted with that disease which 
produces what is sometimes emphatically styled “the Cochin 
leg,” this limb being often so swoln as nearly to equal in 
bulk the patient’s middle. Many legs, thus affected, seemed 
covered with whitish scales; others retained the natural 
colour of a dark Indian skin. This malady, it is said, causes 
but little pain; and has been ascribed to bad water, and a 
diet, of which too great a portion is fish. Those inhabi- 
tants who can afford the luxury of good water, procure it 
from a spot distant eighteen or twenty miles, 


We visited the large old church, once, I believe, entitled 
the cathedral; it appeared in a state of decay, or at 
least to be much neglected; and, as we heard, had not been 
used, during a long time, for the purposes of publick 
devotion. Complaints, indeed, were made here, as at 
Point de Galle, by several English residents, concerning 
the paucity, or -on some vccasion, the absolute deficiency, 
of Protestant clergymen, and the consequent discontinuance 
for many weeks, successively, and even months, of religious 
worship, according to their rites; while ٭مط‎ Catholick 
churches were preserved in the neatest order, and well 
frequented; the Portuguese acclesiasticks performing all their 
ceremonies, both on Sundays and Saint’s festivals, with the 


utmost regularity; and evincing much zeal in making prose- 
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lytes to their faith; a work wherein they were said to be emi- 
nently successful among the natives. At Cochin we had not 
an opportunity of examining the principal shops, which 
report described as well worthy of inspection; being kept 
by Jews, they were all shut on this day (Saturday) their 
sabbath. 


We weighed anchor in the evening, about eight o’clock, 
and enjoying fine weather, continued our voyage, until the 
twelfth of January, at so mconsiderable, a distance from 
land. that by night we frequently discerned the lights 
burning ashore; and by day, some sedttered buildings, towns, 
and batteries, displaying the British flag. In the general 
prospect, however, there was but little variety. Just above 
the sea appeared a long horizontal line of sandy beach, 
extending as far as the powers of vision; over that line an 
uniform range of cocoa-tree groves; and beyond them the 
lofty Gauts, or Ghats, forming what our celebrated 
geographer, Rennell, justly represents, as “a stupendous 
wall of mountains”('). To perséns whe had so lately 
crossed the great Atlantick, the Southern, and the Indian 
ocean, often conscious that they were at an appalling 
distance frbm any coast, the almost uninterrupted sight of 
land and Habitations proved extremely, gratifying; and 
their proximity awakened pleasing ‘ideas of human inter- 


° eres 

















(*) “ Memoir of a map of Hindoostan.” Second edit. 1792. Introd. p. cxxvii. 
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course, and ready help in case of accidental distress. One 
immediate advantage resulting from it, we daily experienced; 
for the Indians brought us in their canoes very ample 
supplies of fish and poultry; cocoa-nuts, jacks, a sort of 
bread-fruit, plantains or bananas, pine-apples, and yams. 


Among the places which offered themselves to our 
view as we sailed along, were Calicut once the chief seat 
of Eastern commerce and capital of Malabar(’), seen early 


(*) Although this region is said to have borne various denominations in the original 
language of India, yet during ‘some centuries the Persians have called it Mahbar. 
I find that such, according to the manuscript dictionary Berhan Kaittea, “is the name 
‘Sof a country situate on the shore of the sea of Omdn; and in that country all the 
“men are despicable wretches who tolerate tite profligacy of their wives; for each 
‘¢ woman is married to ten husbands, or even more: 

دیوث I‏ چھ زناوی ایشاری غر OKs‏ ۵× شوف و زبادہ NES‏ 

That Polyandry existed among the Nayrs of Malabar, has long been known; but its 

excess and general prevalence may be supposed in some degree exaggerated by the report 

above given. We learn from a memoir in the “ Asiatick Rescarches,” that to one Nayr 

woman, “two males, or four, or perhaps more,’ are usually attached. But a note informs 

us that this custom does not pervade the whole province of Malabar, being rather peculiar 

to the Southern parts. (See Mr. Dunean’s “ Historical Remarks on the Coast of Mala- 

bar.” As. Res. Vol. V. p. 13. oct,) Of this country and its chicf city Calicut, an 

interesting account is given by ABD AR’REZAK, (<5 الرزا‎ das) a Persian traveller 
of the fifteenth century; and may be seen in the “ Collection Portative de Voyages,” 

published by M. Langlés at Parig, (Tome I. p. xxxv, xliv, &c.) translated into French 

from a rare manuscript, entitled the Matlea Assaadein, which I have already men- 

tioned in the preceding chapter, (p. 53, note 78). As the plan of M. Langlés's very 

entertaining “Collection,” did ‘not adit, nor requife, the Persian text, I shall notice 

in the appendix, some passages wherein my copy of the original work, a volume 

handsomely written, seems to differ from that used by him, and enables me to confirm 

his opinion respecting two or three names which, as he conjectured, the transcriber of 

his copy had rendered doubtful through omissions and alterations. 


K 2 ۱ 
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on the thirty-first of December; and, in the evening an 
extraordinary insulated rock named by English sailors, 
the “Sacrifice Island.” To this we approached very near; 
it was covered with myriads of sea-birds, which produced 
the most various and discordant sounds; a few only 
seemed alarmed at the noise of two or three musket 
shots discharged amongst them; what effect the balls 
may have had, we did not ascertain(’). 


The new year (1811) commenced while Mount Dilla 
or Delli, was yet within our view; on the second of 
January we were nearly becalmed, and the thermometer 
stood at 81. Above twenty of the crew were at this time 
afflicted by a disease which the surgeon attributed to 
unrestrained indulgence in fruit and fish, after a diet, 
whereof, during several weeks, the predominant part had 
been salted meat. On the third we saw Mangalore; and 
this day the body of one Herbert, an excellent seaman, 
who had died in consequence of a locked-jaw, was committed 
to the deep, with religious solemnities. 


(°) This singular spot is thus mentioned by DreFryer who visited India in 1673; 
“At Mangalore the Duich have a fort, and six miles to the North the French have 
“ta flag flying : within a league off which a grey rock extells its hoary head eight 
“fathom above water, navigable on all sides, justly called by us Sacrifice Island; 
‘im remembrance of a bloody butcHery on some English by the pirate Malabars, 
“who are the worst Pickeroons on this coast, going in fleets, and are set out by the 
“ great men ashore, the chief of whom lives at Durmapatan.” (A New Account of 
East India and Persia, &c. p. 55. Lond. 1698.) 
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We sailed by Barcelore on the fourth: and saw the 
bold mountains of Onore on the fifth; when also, we 
passed near Hog Island and Pigeon Island, and remarked 
in the sea a multiplicity of beautiful snakes; next day 
we beheld a _ castle, and other considerable edifices 
of which some were said to be convents, near Goa. 
On the eighth we were off Dewgur, and saw the town and 
fort of Gheriah. Onthe tenth, Severndroog and Dabul were 
in sight. We passed Choul on the eleventh, and at midnight 
anchored near the light-house of Bombay. 


Next morning we advanced into the harbour, and 
again anchored about noon. Several officers belonging 
to the military and civil establishments of Bombay visited 
Sir Gore Ouseley on board the Lion, and every prepa- 
ration having been made for his reception ashore, 
he and the gentlemen of the embassy landed at five 
o'clock. The streets were lined by soldiers under arms, 
with bands of martial -musick; the forty-seventh British 
regiment, and some Sepoy corps(*), Indian troops of very 
good appearance, neatly clothed and well disciplined. 
Between ranks of these, paying him all usual military honours, 
the ambassador proceeded to the government house, where 
he was received with: most kind cdngratulations on his 


(4) Sipahi, ( (سپای‎ in Persian signifying “< soldier,” or “an army. 
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arrival by Mr. Duncan, the governor, who had provided 
apartments not only for him and Lady Ouseley, but for 
every member of the embassy. 


Meanwhile Mraza Anvu’t Hassan was conducted to a 
handsome and well furnished mansion prepared for his ac- 
commodation in such a manner as might best suit oriental 
habits. And Mr. Goodwin, a gentleman who understood 
the Persian language, was appointed to reside with him, 
and in the character of Mehmdanddar, to superintend all 
domestick arrangements that could: contribute towards his 
comfort or convenience(°). 


From the twelfth until the thirtieth day of January, 
we continued to enjoy the polite attention and unbounded 
hospitality of all the principal persons residing at Bombay, 
or in their beautiful country houses, a few miles distant. 
We viewed, during frequent excursions, whatever objects 
were reckoned most deserving -of notice, on this island, 
which is not much above seven miles long, and was ceded 
to the English in 1662, by the Portuguese, from whose lan- 
guage some derive its name, signifying the “ good bay,” 


(*) Mehmdn-ddr, (, (مھماندا‎ or “Entertainer of Guests,” a title ‘given in 
Persia to one appointed’ by the king, and the governors of provinces, or of cities, to 
attend and protect strangers, and furnish them with food, lodgings, horses, and 
other things necessary for their accommodation. 
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or “harbour,” whilst others are of opinion that it is 
originally Indian(‘). 


We were amused one morning at a horse-race, whcrein 
those riders who first contended for the prize of fleetness 
were English; but it concluded with an oriental exhibition, 
that, from novelty, afforded high gratification to many 
of our party besides myself; ten or twelve Arabs during 
repeated circuits at full speed round the course, evincing 
much boldness, activity and equestrian skill. 


Musick and dances promoted sometimes the festivity 
of our evenings. A band of Indians, men who played on 
various instruments, and some female dancers called 
۸۷۷۰۰۸ or Notch-girls, were introduced one night for our 
entertainment by Mr. Duncan, ever studious to please 
his guests. The full display of certain attitudes and 
movements, which probably had» obtained for these 
women their high , celebrity, was, on this occasion, 
restrained by the presence of many English ladies; and 
to most Europeans the performance would have seemed 


(*) Lord Valentia understood that Bombay was denominated after a goddess 
still worshipped there. (“‘ Voyages and Travels,” Vol. 11. p. 181.) Major Moor allows the 
propriety of Buona-bahia, as a Portuguese designation applied to this “good harbour,” 
but he traces the name Munbi, or Munvai, (for jt is written si» by the Mcham- 
medans who use Arabick or Persian Characters) to Mamadevy, corrupted from Maha- 
maha deva, which, he says, may be interpreted the “ Island of Mahadeva,” or the 
Great-great God, or Siva, &c.—(Hindaé Pantheon, p. 335). 
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tedious, the motions bemg generally slow; but they 
wanted grace, were often uncouth, and gave an appearance 
of distortion not unfrequently to the limbs. No attempt 
was made by any sudden exertion to raise the body 
above its natural elevation; it seemed, indeed, always 
supported on one foot, at least. Yet I understood that 
these dancers had not acquired without much laborious 
practice, the art of performing different gesticulations 
which they now exhibited; such as turning round several 
times on the right heel, whilst the lower garment was 
thrown forward by the left knee, in ample and undula- 
ting folds. 


Of this scene, a representation is annexed, (See plate IV), 
engraved from the sketch taken by Major D’Arcy. One 
young woman, who had danced for half an hour, appears 
seated; the other, and a little girl, are beginning their per- 
formance. In the likeness of countenances and general 
expression, both of the dancers, and their male attendants 
the musicians, Major D’Arcy, who “delineated them on 
the spot, has been, as usual, mast successful. I had an 
opportunity soon after of seeing the Natch executed 
with less reserve, yet not mofe gracefulness, at a house 
where all “he spectators were. men, and the greater 
number, Asiaticks. © These «particularly admired one 
movement of the dance, wherein every step by which 
the woman slowly approached or retreated, seemed to 
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cause a momentary dislocation of her hips; such 
probably, as constituted the Greek Kordar, (Kopiat) men- 
tioned in Aristophanes’s comedy, “The Clouds”; and 
sufficiently explained by his scholiast, in a passage to 
which I shall hereafter refer, when treating of the 
Persian dances. Then also, Pausanias shall be adduced to 
prove that the Greek Kordar was of Eastern origin, and 
most remote antiquity. The vocal accomplishments of 
those Natch-girls afforded me, however, much gratification. 
Two Persian odes* which they sang to pleasing tunes, were 
compositions in the Anacreontick manner, celebrating the 
delights of love and wine; the luxury of reposing near some 
cool and limpid stream, while listening to the nightingale’s 
plaintive melody; and inhaling exquisite fragrance from 
the rose and jasmine. ‘Their Indian songs I could only 
admire as successions of soft modulations. A person who 
understood the words, informed me that they expressed in 
very warm language the sentiments of amorous passion, but, 
contrary to the custom: most general among other nations, 
were addressed by the ‘damsel to her swain. Although 
in the writings of all Méhammedans, we meet frequent 
allusions to the scriptural history of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
Egyptian wife; yet thé Persians never suppose their 
. females to make, either in-prose or verse, any advances 
or declarations of love. ‘My memory cannot recall 
one opposite example among the thousands of Persian 
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sonnets, which, during a course of many years, I have hdd 
the patience to peruse(’). 


60و ->-ججوجؤمجهووممممشک >ح>ہصحممعومہمفمصم0ہ۔۔و2ؤهومہمع“مجوممووصص)ہجحفصممجووچووھمھجومجھجھوم یی 


)0( The story of Joseph, borrowed, and in some respects altered from the Hebrew 
book of Genesis, (chap. xxxvii), is known to all Mohammedans through the medium 
of their Korén, (chap. xii). Neither in tl:is, nor in the Bible, can we discover the 
name of Potiphar’s wife. She is, however, generally entitled ZELIKHA, although 
another name has also been assigned to her, as the ancient and celebrated historian . 
TABRI, who mispent some time in writing comments on the Koran, thus informs 
us,—“ And the great man (Potiphar) had a wife, than whom in all the land of Misr, 
٠۶ ہ‎ Egypt, there was not any woman more beautiful ; and she was of illustrious 
“‘ birth and very powerful, and her name was ZELIKHA, or, as some say, RAAIL. 
و جمال‎ de و توانکر‎ dy و مھٹرزادہ‎ Swi بمصژ اندر نبود از و‎ oS زنی بود‎ Sy po و‎ 

داشت و نام او زلیغا ہوں و کریند راعیل 
The beauty of Joseph is proverbial ; he may be considered as the Eastern Adonis.‏ 
This I have already remarked in my first work, the ‘‘ Persian Miscellanies,” (chap. vii)‏ 
where also is noticed ٥ admirable poem on the Loves of ‘“‘ JosEPH and ZELI-‏ 
KHA,” which, says Sir William Jones, “is one of the finest compositions I ever read ;”‏ 
and “ deserves to be translated into every European language.” (See “ Jones's Hist.‏ 
of the Pers. Lang. annexed to his Life of Nadir Shah.” octavo, Lond. 1773, p. 181,‏ 
Hariz, the Anacreon of Persia, frequently alludes to Joseph :—thus, ina‏ .)183 
sonnet, praising some beautiful youth, he exclaims, “ Every one acknowledges‏ 
‘*that thou art a second Yusur; but when I view well thy charms, in truth, thou‏ 
seemest far superior to him.”‏ /“ 
کفٹند خلایق er aS‏ یو gl bats‏ 
چون نیک بدیدم بتحقیق elle‏ 
And in another Sonnet (better known, having+een before tanslated), he styles him,‏ 
‘my bright moon of Canaan,”‏ 
ole‏ گنعانی wy‏ 
These and many similar passages, which seem to be what they are not, the addresses‏ 
of some fair Persian ZELIKHA, I would willingly ascribe to that lisan al ghaied‏ 


“language of mystery,” which, as certain scholiasts imagine, 7۶‏ ہ(لسای ے الغایبے) 
frequently. employed, using amorous expressions in a recondite and even a religious‏ 


sense! Yet those who are agquainted with the gross proffigacy of his fellow country- 
men, will scarcely allow to this poet so favourable an interpretation, bnt rather 
adopt thatof the learned Reviczki in his “‘Specimen Poeseos Persice,” (Vindob. 1771) 
and in his Epistolary Correspondence. See that excellent model for biographical 
composition Lord Teignmouth’s “ Life of Sir William Jones.” Seealso the “ Poeseog 
Asiat. Comment. (cap. ix) of Jones himself, who inclines to the literal signification, 
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» Those girls who have attained eminence as singers and 
dancers, and who probably are few, demand considerable 
remuneration for the entertainment they afford. But India 
is said to abound with females of this profession, although 
not equally accomplished; and the multitudes that, in 
former ages, were attached to temples, or filled the palaces 
of great men, almost exceed credibility. We read in 
authentick history, that two thousand administered to the 
pleasure, or the state, of one Rajah : who incurred, however, 
his sovereign’s anger; sO numerous an establishment of 
women having been supposed to encroach on the imperial 
privilege(’). : 

One evening I accompanied a friend to that remarkable 
rock, situate on the promontory called “ Malabar Point ;” 
and frequented by numerous Hindé pilgrims ; since all who 
can here overcome the difficulties of passing through a very 
narrow and tortuous fissure, are esteemed as mortals rege- 
nerated and absolved from the contamination of former 
sin. Apprehending, howeyer, that my faith was not yet 
sufficiently strong to ensure such a beneficial result, I 


دک کک لک :تتھ ک- ھک تک :کک کک ےج چ <ے-صگل 


(*) This occurred in the year of ,our era, 1548, or of the Mohammedan, 950. 
The insulted emperor was BABER. See Dow's “ History of Hindostén.” Vol. II. p. 
176. Inthe same work, GVol. I. p.'70), we leara that five hundred dancing girls, 
many very beautiful, and some of noble descent, belonged to the temple of Sumnat, 
which was destroyed by Sultan MAHMUD in the year 1022, (or 413 of the Hejreh ). 
D’Herbelét dates this transaction as later by three years. (See “ Bibliot, Orient.” in 


MAHMOUD). 
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declined the doubtful advantage and the certain trouhje 
of this process ; deferring it to a moment of more perfect 
inspiration. 


We next visited a temple, where the attendant Brahman 
presented us with two cocoa-nuts and his valuable bene- 
diction, in return for an inconsiderable offering. Here I 
first perceived some idols and a tree daubed with red paint; 
the tree was itself an object of religious veneration. 


In the course of another excursion Iinspected, but too 
hastily, the “ Brahmani village,” where the people and their 
extraordinary habitations, their ‘temples and idols, all 
excite interest, and claim admiration. An ingenious 
writer has well described this place as aspecimen of “ unso- 
phisticated Hinduism(°).” Its inhabitants, I understood, 
were without exception, Brahmans: and here, confirming 
a report of the author above quoted(**), my companion 
observed, that many of the oldest had never been attracted 
from their native village, even to the neighbouring capital, 
either by business, pleasure or curiosity ;*but had hitherto 
consumed life in the idolattous ceremonies of their 
religion, and in what they considered as philosophick medi- 

0OOOSSOOOOOOO 
رع‎ Mapr’s “ Hindu Pantheon,”—p* 395. 


(**) ‘Some of them, it is said, have lived here to an old age, without once visiting 
the contiguuus town of Bombay.” —“Hind. Panth.” دز‎ 305. 
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tation. How far this benefitted themselves or socicty, } 
shall not pretend to determine. 


But the temples and idols of these places, and many more 
in their vicinity, appeared as nothing, when compared 
with the excavations and sculptured figures at Keneri, or 
Kenereh, in an island called Salsette, to visit which the 
ambassador and our party, besides some gentlemen of 
the Presidency, set out from Bombay at avery early hour on 
the nineteenth. To the pleasure of this excursion, Sir 
James Mackintosh contributed in a high ‘degree by his 
lively and instructive conversation. We passed through 
Viar, and Sion, and a woody tract of country, where tigers 
were said to be more numerous than men. Yet there, 
amidst mountains, the natural face of a lofty rock is hewn 
into the front of a magnificent temple, formed by an 
interior excavation of the solid stone. An adequate idea 
of this extraordinary cavern, or of the immense pillars and 
gigantick images that decorate its entrance, can be conveyed 
only through such a delineation as the view given by Lord 
Valentia, from Mr. Salt’s beautiful and accurate drawing(™). 
The great hall, its coved or arched roof, and various 
recesses, I shall not attempt to describe; for .s0 many 
objects were visible in this wonderful place, and among 
the adjacent mountains ; and so short was the time allowed 


پوججوموھموھجممووجممومموومومھموموممومممومیممأِممأجوكًِٛںووھوےچ 


(") Voyages and Travels, &c. Vol. II. p. 196. (quarto edition). 
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for inspection, that few of us made either sketches or 
measurements; but almost denied ourselves the minutes 
employed in eating an excellent breakfast, which we found 
prepared within the sacred excavation("*). I shall, however, 
again refer my reader to Lord Valentia’s work, since between 
the Carli cave, of which this noble traveller has given a 
view, and the temple of Keneri, there exists a strong general 


resemblance(?’). 


We then examined several caves of smaller dimensions, 
cut likewise into the hard rock, and in some instances not 
very easy of access, though it is,evident that steps had 
been once made to facilitate approach. ‘The whole moun- 
tain seemed pierced with these excavations ; and according 
to one report, (dated in the year 1760), “‘ they are so numer- 
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(*) According to Anquetil du Perron this was “longue de dixneuf cannes, large de 
sept, et haute de huit.” Or, in length seventy-six, in width twenty-eight, and in height 
thirty-two (French) feet; for it appears from his plan of the excavation (plate IV, 
fig. 6), that each canne was equivalent to four feet ; (See “Zendavesta,” Tome I. Dis- 
cours preliminaire, p. ccccvi). In the Relation of a journey made by some English 
members of the Bombay council to Salsette, this excavation is described as eighty 
four feet long. (See “‘Zendavesta, Tome I. p. coccviii). Dr. Fryer, who shall be here- 


after quated, supposed it ta be longer. 


('*) Voyages‘and Travels, Vol, II. p. 1638. The resemblance is perhaps still stronger 
between it and the excavation of Biskurma near Ellora, described by Sir Charles W. 
‘Malet, in the Asiatick Researches, Vol. VI. with an engraved view, (p. 421, octavo 
edition, Lond. 1801). 
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“ ous as not to be seen in three days("*).” Yet, how many 
or whoever might have been their former tenants, no person 
now enters them but a few temporary visitors. Anquetil 
du Perron has devoted several pages to an account 6۶ 
this singular spot. He has also given some lines of an 
inscription which we saw at the preat temple; it was, 
in his time, and probably still continues, undeciphered(**). 
Here I remarked one idol, which seemed to have been, 
not very long before, streaked with red paint as a mark 
of superstitious respect. 


We Icft Keneri, having but imperfectly gratified our 
curiosity; and my slight acquaintance with Indian history 
and mythology deters me from offering any conjecture 
or opinion respecting this mountain, or city of 
caces(**), 
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(*) See in the “ Zendavesta,” (Tome I. Discours Prélimin. p. ccccix), the Relation 
of a Journey made by sone English members of the Bombay council to Keneri. 
اب‎ 


(**) Zendavesta, Tome I. Disc. Prelim. planche IV. ۰ء .جر‎ 


(%) As Dr. Fryer's, “ New Account of East India and Persia,” (Lond. 1698, folio,) 
is now become a rare book, the reader may be pleased to see an extract from it here. 
« Next morn, before break of day, we dirtcted our steps to the anciently famed, but 
‘now ruined City of Canorein. The way to it is so delightsome, I thought I had 
been in England,—tine arable, pasture, and coppices: thus we passed five miles to 
‘‘the foot of the hill, on which the city stands, and had passed halfa mile through a 
؛>‎ thick wood, peopled by apes, tygers, wild buffalvs and jackalls: here were some 
st flocks of parockets,” &c. ٠“ We come to the city, all cut out of a rock, where is 
+ presented Vulcan's forge, supported by two mighty collosses, bellied in the middle 
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On our return we halted to enjoy a collation provided for 
us under one of those vast and shady Banian trees, which 
are considered as almost sacred ; and arrived at Bombay 
sdon after five o'clock in the evening(’’). 
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“with tuo globes. Next a temple with a beautiful frontispiece not unlike the 
؛‎ Portuco of St. Paul’s West Gate. Within the porch on each side stand two mon- 
“‘ strous giants, where two lesser and one great gate give a noble entrance: it can 
** receive no light but at the doors and windows of the porch, whereby it looks more 
“solemnly. The roof is arched, seeming to be born up by huge pillars of the same 
**rock, some round, some square, thirty-four innumber. The Cornish work ofelephants, 
«horses, lions: at the upper end it rounds like a bow, near where standsa great offertory 
**some what oval, the body of it without pillars; they only making a narrow Piatzo 
“about, leaving the nave open: it may be an huedred feet in length, in height siaty 
‘feet or more.” Of the other caves he says, “To see all would require a month’s time.” 
“We feasted our eyes with innumerable entrances of these cony-burrows, but could 
“* not see one quarter part,” &c. (p. 71, 72). 


The Banian tree, described by Linnzus as Ficus Indica, or “Indian Fig tree,” is‏ رد 

not, says Milton, 
* that kind for fruit renowned, 

« But such as at this day, to Indians known 

“‘In Malabar or Decan spreads her arms’ 

>٠؛‎ Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 

“The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

‘¢ About the mother-tree—a pillar’d shade, ۱ 

«* High over-arched and echoing walks between ۔۔''‎ 

Parad. Lost. Book IX. line 1101. 

Dr. Fryer, who saw one of those admirable trees near Surat, in the year 1673, says 
‘‘ that besides its leafs, the branches bear its own roots, therefore called by the Portu- 
«gals, Arbonde Rais: for the adoration the Banyans pay it, the Banyan tree, (by 
>٤ whom it is held as sacred as the oak to our old Druids); who paint it daily, and make 
“‘ offerings of rice, and pray to it. It has leafs like an /vy, and is the same with that 
‘at Johanna, only that was ihcorporated into one body, and this, by often taking root, 
“tis capable of overspreading a whtle field ; so that it is said, there are of them able 
“‘to shade an army of 30,000 horse and men singly. However it is possible to be so 
* contrived, if it be lookt after, to make a wood alone ofitself.”—-A New Account of 
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But every thing seen in the great excavation at Keneri, 
though all traces of its date and origin have disappeared 
in the obscurity of ages, seemed to me less ancient than the 
sculptured deities, astonishing by their magnitude, their 
multiplicity and extraordinary forms, those who visit the 
stupendous cavern-temple of Elephanta. To this, early on 
the twenty-seventh, Sir Gore Ouscley with a numerous party 
of gentlemen, proceeded in Mr. Moncy’s commodious 
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East India and Persia, p 105, Lond. 1698). Of this remarkable tree a very interest. 
ing description is given by au anonymous writer, quoted in Maurice’s ‘Indian An- 
*‘ tiquities.” (Vol. III. p. 163). “1) is,” says he, “perhaps the most beautiful and 
‘ surprising production of nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of these trees are 
‘< of an amazing size, and as they are always increasing, they may in some measure- be 
‘said to be exempt from decay. Every branch proceeding from the trunk throws out 
‘its own roots, first in small fibres, at the distance of several yards from the ground. 
“These continually becoming thicker when they approach the earth, take root, and 
“* shoot out new branches, which in time bend downwards, take root in like manner, 
‘and produce other branches, which continue in this state of progression as long as 
‘“‘they find soil to nourish them.” The author proceeding in his account, notices par- 
ticularly a Banian tree (growing near Baroach, in Guzzurat), under the shade of 
which seven thousand persons, it is said, may easily*repose. Another celebrated 
tree of this kind is described by Sir Thomas Herbert, who saw it near Gombroon in 
1627. (Travels, &c! p. 122, thira’edition, 1665); and by Mr. Ives, who was there in 
1758, (see his “‘ Voyage frbm England to India,” &c. p. 199, Lond. quarto, 1773). He 
mentions also a Banian tree near Trevandeparum, under the shade of which, “ ten 
*‘ thousand men might stand without incommoding themselves.” (ibid). Tavernier, in 
his “‘ Vuyages de Perse,” (Liv. V). gives an engraving of the Arbres des Banianes, near 
Gamron, or Bander Abassi ; and in his “* Voyages des Indes,” (Liv. I1I), a view of 
one at Surat. Le Brun, also, notices many Banian trees, and particularly that near 
Gamron ; but a remarkable dragtoe at the same place, is, according to’his plate and 
description, very different, though venerated by the Danians. I suspect that he 
mistook for the name of a species, the Persian word derakht, (os (در‎ signifying 


“a tree,” in general. (Voy. de Cora. Le Brun, p. 377, Amst. 1718), 
M 
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and handsome yacht. The small island which contains 
this cavern, is seven or eight miles distant from Bombay, 
and owes its European name above mentioned, to a 
conspicuous figure near the landing-place, hewn out of 
stone once solid, but now much injured, representing 
an elephant of considerable size. The island, as some one 
observed, is properly denominated Gharipuri. 


About half a mile from the elephant, we arrived at 
that hill of hard rock, which contains the celebrated 
excavation. Of this, so many accounts have been already 
published, that little remains for me to add from a 
very hasty inspection. But a drawing made at my request, 
by Major D’Arcy, (and'reduced in plate V) will supply the 
place of verbal description. It shows the immense columns, 
the bust with three faces, and other sculptures, all parts 
of the solid stone; while portraits of some gentlemen, 
actually present, which Major D’Arcy has introduced, suffi- 
ciently indicate the relative proportions. ‘That there never 
had been an opening behind the triple-visaged head, nora 
fourth face, as some have imagined, I ascertained by 
climbing to the summit, and convincing myself that 
this entire mass belonged to fhe rock from which it 
projects in bold relief, but never was wholly separated. 


On my left, when stafding opposite to this bust, I soon 
perceived in a compartment which exhibits various groups, 
that form of gigantick size, by many supposed. to represent 
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an Amazon, as it wants the right breast; a defect, perhaps 
not originally intended by the artist, but caused by that 
violence which has here defaced and mutilated several other 
sculptures. Believing it, however, so desi ened at first, 
a learned antiquary discovers in this four-handed giant, 
an androgynous Bacchus(**); while, according to an 
ingenious mythologist, it is a figure combining the God 
Mauapeva, and the Goddess Parvarti(’*); although a 
friend, well acquainted with the usual attributes and 
aspects of Hindé’ deities, immediately pronounced it to 
be Durca, who appears, in some instances, the same as 
Parvati herself(”). The plate (V) affords a glimpse of this 
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(*) M D’ Hancarville having mentioned some ancient Greek statues of * Bacchus, 
‘¢ Misés ou des deux Sexes,” remarks that ‘il y a dans la Pagode de I’Isle Elephanta, 
‘‘prés de Bombay, une figure de ce genre.” He then describes the gigantick form 
which [ have above noticed: its four arms, the bull’s head, on which one hand rests, 
and other circumstances, according to the engraving published by Niebuhr. He next 
alludes to the basin, which one hand seemingly grasps, and then adds, ‘ c'est exacte- 
«« ment la Crotale dont les Grecs se servoient comme les Indiens, daus les fétes de 
«Bacchus: la figure que دہ‎ trouve iciavec les attributs de ce Dieu, semblable a celle 
«‘du Misés des Grecs, est composée des formes des deux sexes, et pour le faire sentir 
“on ne lui a donné qu'une seule mamelle, de sorte que la moitié de sa poitrine est 
‘celle d’un homme, et l’sutre moitié est celle d’une femme: ce qui I’a fait prendre 
** pour une Amazone par M. Niebuhr. (Recherches sur l’Origine, l’Esprit et les Progrés 
«des Arts de la Grece.” (Tome I p. 77). 


Major Moor notices the “ grand compartment,” containing, says he, “among a‏ رەن 
gigantic four-handed form of MAHADEVA,‏ و variety of groups and siggle figures,‏ ‘‘ 
‘conjoined with PARVATI. One of his right hands résts on the head of a bull, well‏ 
‘executed ; another holds a shield, a third a cobta de capela, the hooded serpent.”‏ 
Hind Pantheon. p. 97.‏ 


(*) This goddess, however, is almost indiscriminately styled PARVATI, BHAVANI, 
Durea, KALI, and 05۲17, as we leara from the “11-516 Pantheon,” p, 145, 147, &c. 
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figure, seen in the obscure excavation: one hand resting 
on the head of a bull; but it did not, by any means, recall 
to my imagination, those forms with which the Greeks or 
Etruscans invested their Amazons on monuments still 
preserved: nor does it agree with the description of those 
warlike females left by Persian writers, and to be examined 


in a future work on the history of Alexander. 


Having rapidly surveyed the numerous compartments 
and niches, presenting in every direction a varicty of sculp- 
tures, I explored three or four small chapels communicating 
with the great temple; and in ofe, which receives light 
from above, at an aperture formed through the great body 
of rock, I found a simple offering, flowers and grains of 
rice, placed beforea favouriteand very general object of Hindé 
vencration. In anotherrecess [also remarked an image which 
had recently been painted red hy some pious votary. These 
idols were probably uninjured ; for it is believed that the 
Divinity abandons any figure when defaced or mutilated(*), 





Dr. Buchanan, who visited many Indian provinces at the very commencement‏ رمع 
of this century, mentions that a Polygar chief, about two hundred and fifty years‏ 
before, bad been directed by the God Ggnesa, to search for treasures under a‏ 
certain image, and to erect temples and reservoifs, with whatever money he should‏ 
find. ‘* The treasures were accordingly found,” adds Dr. Buchanan, “ and applied‏ 
‘as directed: the image from under which the treasure Had been taken was shewn‏ 
to me, and I was surprised at finding it lying at one of the gates quite neglected.‏ ** 
٠“ On asking the reason why the people allowed their benefactor to remain in such a‏ 
“plight, he informed me that the finger of the image having been broken, the Divinity -‏ 
“had deserted it: for no mutilated image is considered as habitable by a God.”‏ 
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and to adore such would therefore have been an act of 
supererogation(*). 
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(Travels in Mysore, Canara and Malabar, &c. Vol. II. p. 60. Lond. 4to. 1807). 
٠“ Brahmans, I have remarked, ‘says Major Moor,” disregard imperfect images.” 
(Hindu Pantheon, p. 336). Of many ifols given tohim by the Brahmans, “‘ not one 
“* subject is perfect: in some particular, sometimes trifling, there is a defect or frac- 
“ture (Ibid. p. 62). 


(*) We may suppose that the Divinity does not condescend to reside in any idol, during 
its unfinished state. Knox, describing Buddou, whom the people of Ceylon highly 
venerate, informs us that ‘‘ Some, being devoutly disposed, will make the image of this 
“ God at their own chargé; for the making whereof they must bountifully reward 
“the founder. Before the eyes are made it is not accounted a God, but a lump of 
۶۶ ordinary metal, and thrown abouf the shop with no more regard than any thing else. 
«But when the eyes are to be made, the artificer is to have a good gratification, 
؟‎ besides the first agreed-upon reward. ‘The eyes being formed, it is thence-forward 
“‘aGod,” &c. (Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon. Part III. chap. 4). I 
know not whether among the Hindas, it is believed, as in Ceylon, that the eyes of an 
image communicate or constitute Divinity, nor whether it can be legitimately 
worshipped by them, without some previous ceremony of consecration, as 
among the ancient Greeks. But many Indian idols have been found, in which the 
eyes were formed of materials more beautiful, or more precious, than any other part. 
Tavernier describes “la grande Idole,” of Jagrenate, and another at Banarous, as 
having diamonds for eyes. He saw also one at JMgtura. (Voyages des Indes, &c. 
Liv. III. chap. 11, et 12). See also Hamilton's “ Account of the East Indies,” Vol. I. 
p. 385. (Lond 1744). Other writers, whom I shall not here stop to quote, mention 
the five golden Idols, with eyes of most valuable rubies, which Sultan Mahmud took from 
one great Hindi Temple. Among the Indian Idols, in Major Moor’s valuable collec- 
tion, is a metal image of Narayana, with ruby eyes; and he possesses “ other images 
«that have ruby eyes and ornaments.”—(Hindfi Pantheon, p. 31). In decorating the 
eyes of their images, some savage tijbes appear to take considerable pains. 
Iu several extraordinary idols of* wood and of stone, brought from the South 
Sea Islands, and now in my own collectiun, the eyes are inlaid with mother of pearl. 
Whether this, and the jewels above mentioned, were jpserted merely to ornament 

some favourite Deities ; or whether such attention was bestowed upon the eyes, parti- 
cularly, with a more recondite meaning, I cannot undertake to decide. Of Grecian 
and Roman statues, in which silver or precious stones constituted the eyes, while evcry 
other part was bronze or marble; the classival autiquary will recollect many instances 
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I have already noticed a sacred tree and images daubed 
with red paint, near Bombay and at Kenereh. And it 
might easily be proved that to rub vermillion or some 
substance resembling it in colour, over objects of religious 
worship, was an ancient practice among various nations. 


In another part of this work, a few remarks shall be 
offered on that superstitious or idolatrous respect, which 
has been paid, since the earliest ages, to certain trees. The 
use of red, also, as a colour appropriated to cruel sacrifices, 
whether of birds, of beasts, or of men, might be traced 
through many countries. But, on‘this subject, one con- 
jecture must here suffice. As it was, and, I fear, is still 
usual, to sprinkle an altar, or idol, with the victim's blood ; 
perhaps we are authorized in supposing the red paint a 
representative of that sanguinary oblation, for which it 
serves, at the same time, as a cheap and innocent 
substitute(*). However this may be, (and I cannot adduce‘ 


SOOOeO: 


besides those mentioned by Buonar otti, (Osservazioni Istoriche sopra alcuni medag- 
lioni antichi. Pr. xii. Roma. 1698, 4to) by Dr.,Conyers Middleton, (Miscellaneous 
Works, Vol, IV. p. 118, 4to. 1752) and by Winkelmann, in his celebrated composi- 
tion, of which I must quote the French translation; ‘ Histoire de l’Art de |’Anti- 
“ quitd. (TomedI. p. 298. Leipsig, 4to. 1781): Caylus describes some Egvptian bronze 
images with eyes. of gold and silver. (Receuil d’Antiquités, Tome I. p 30, 31, 37). 


() The ancient altars were fot always ava/pacrot or without blood. ‘The Grecian 
and Roman sacrifiees of animals areeso well known, that any comment on them here 
would be superfidfous. It is equally unnecessary to remark, among the children of Israel, 
the blood of beasts sprinkled « upon the altar of the Lor,” See “ Leviticus, Chap. 
xvii.6. Numbers, Chap. xviii.17. Deuteronomy, Ch. xii.17. I1 Chronicles, Chap. xxix; 
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proofs in support of my conjecture), the red colour seems 
to be esteemed sacred, in many instances, by those who 
inhabit a great portion of Asia; from China to Caucasus ; 
from Tibet and Boutan to the extremity of India, and 
to Ceylon(**). That it was considered equally sacred by 


22.24. Ezekiel Chap. xliii. 18. and other parts of the Hebrew scriptures). Neitherneed 
I mention that the Scythians often sacrificed men to their Deity, aniron sword, on which 
they threw the victim’s blood ; and with blood also they profusely sprinkled or completely 
varnished the trunks of their sacred trees. Those Indians who reside among the hills near 
Rajamahall must contrive, in their religious sacrifices, that the blood should fall, or 
be sprinkled on the shrine chumdah, the consecrated muckmun branch, and bamboos, &c. 
(See the ‘‘ Asiatick Researches.” oct. ed. Vol. IV. p. 52, 55). A sanguinary Hindé 
Goddess, is pleased during one hundred thousand years with the sacrifice of three 
men; and delights in blood, as in Ambrosia. (* Asiat. Res.” Vol. V. p. 378, oct). 
Some Indian tribes worship a rude stone by an offering of blood, as we learn from 
Dr. Buchanan. (Travels in Mysore, &c. Vol. III. p. 253). The Chaman Tatars stain 
their idols with blood; and even in the new world we find a similar custom, among 
the Aztecks. (See Humboldt’s “ Researches in America.” Eng. ed. Vol. I. p. 219. 


(*) Without further inquiry by which references might be considerably multi- 
plied, I shall here briefly notice a few modern authorities immediately present The 
red columns of Chinese temples appear in Sir George Staunton’s ‘* Embassy.” (Quarto, 
Vol. I. p. 373 —Vol. II. p. 86). Klapruth, (see bis ‘‘ Travels in Caucasus,” &c Eng. 
ed. p. 100). found that the altars and other parts of the Lema or Mongal temples 
were invariably painted ona ground of cinnabar red. Turner, in 1783, remarked 
red or deep garnet, to be the favourite and distinguishing colour of the temples 
and other religious places in Boutan and Tibet. (See his ‘“‘ Embassy,” &c. p. 159. 
294). The Indian Deity BRAHMA, is often represented red, and this colour is sup- 
posed peculiar to the creative power; denoting also fire, and its type, the sun. 
(Mvor’s “ Hindé Pantheon,” p. 6): Many writers in the “ Asiatick Researches,” (I 
quote the octavo edition) serve to illustrate my observation. Thus the mountaineers 
near Rajamahall, (See Wol. IV. p. 48, 49, 51) mak with red paint the sacred 
brauch, the hen’s egg, aud the basket of rice, used in their religious ceremonies; on 
which occasions, they also employ strings of red silk, (p. 52). An Indian image, 
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the Grecks, Romans, and others of the ancient world 
might be proved from numerous passages, besides those 
below indicated(*). 


(Vol V. p. 390), must be decked with garlands of red flowers, ““ dressed in red garments 
‘‘and tied with red cords, and girt with a red girdle.” We find in a building sacred to 
BuyRoE, (Vol. VII. p. 104) the enormous idol made of blue granite, ‘ rubbed 
‘* over with red paint.” A sacred stone, representing the Divinity at Chinchoor, (p. 
395), is coloured red ; and an image worshipped in the Temple at Deopraydg, is of 
black stone, the lower part being painted red, (Vol. XI. p. 490). Of Buppov, the 
great Ceylonese Deity, as we learn from Mr, Percival, who visited his temple in 1800, the 
٠ٴ‎ nlacid countenance was daubed all over with red paint.” (Account of Ceylon, p. 392). 
I have here restricted myself to the most recent authorities ; but might extend this 
note, and further illustrate its subject, by many references to the earlier travellers; 
such as Tavernier, who (about 1645) remarked that espece de vermillion, with which, 
says he, the Biamins barbouil/ent a monstrous idol near Surat. (Voyages des Indes, 
Liv. 111(۰ 


That the custom of besmeariug idols with red paint, was once almost general,‏ رت 
we may infer from the testimonies of several authors. I know not whether such a‏ 
process was necessary to the consecration of an image ; but the cary er mentioned in‏ 
that work, entitled ‘‘The Wisdom of Solomon,” (and classed by Biblical criticks‏ 
among Apocryphal scriptures, though acknowledged to be very ancient), did not‏ 
address as a God, the figure which he had made, until it was laid over with vermillion‏ 
kal purer Eepvdnvas ypday avrov. (Chap.‏ ۸۳م ہا and with paint coloured red,‏ 
xiii, verse 14). The artist who, as we read in precedipg passages (yerses 11, 12, 13),‏ 
had applied all the best wood to other purposes, such as the formation of cups or‏ 
bowls; took, in a moment ofidleness, one crooked piece, “‘ which served to no use’ :‏ 
and “‘ fashioned it to theimage of a man.” Hereewill occur to every classical reader’s‏ 
recollection, the ‘‘truncus ficulnus” of Horace, (Satyr. Lib. I. Sat. viii, lin. 1) which‏ 
lay an useless block of wood, “inutile lignum,” but afterwards yielded materials‏ 
sufficiently godéd to constitute the Roman Garder-God, who, as we find (lin, 5), was‏ 
also painted reg ; at least partially. Thus of images, at Corinth, representing‏ 
Bacchus, the faces were coloured with red pamt, as we leaYu from Pausanias,”—Kai‏ 
Aworinov téava—ra de xpdowra adordij ogiory epuSpd xexdopnras (Corinth. p. 115. ed.‏ 
Kuhn. 1696. And one of the same Divinity in Achaia, was so painted —-Tw Awytew‏ 
be vro KivvaBapews ro ayadpa’eorey exnydispévoy.(Achaic p. 593). Also of another‏ 
which he describes in Arcadia, all the parts visible were reddened with cinnabar ;‏ 
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My time was so fully occupied at Elephanta in viewing 
the sculptures, that I neglected to ascertain, even by paces, 
the length and breadth of its venerable excavation. But 
Ovington probably under-rates the dimensions, when he 
states them to be an hundred and twenty feet square, 
and in height about eighteen(*); for Goldingham, who 
has given a ground plan of the cave, says that داز“‎ length 
is one hundred and thirty-five feet, and breadth nearly the 
same’(”). Its dark recesses, according to report, arc 
frequently haunted by wild beasts, snakes and scorpions. 
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"۷٥0۶ ٥ء‎ avrov kaSopay بومہوں'‎ eradhAurrat مدق میٹ‎ exdapmecy. (Arcad. p. 681.) The 
face even of Jupiter's image was, on festivals, coloured with minium, or red-lead, 
according to Verrius, quoted by Pliny, who observes that it was a kind of paint once 
reckoned sacred among the Romans, applied to the bodies of those who triumphed, 
and used by the Ethiopians in colouring their idols. ‘‘Minium-nunc inter pigmenta 
“۶ magne authoritatis, et quondam apud Romanos non solum maxime sed etiam ۰ءء‎ 
‘*sEnumerat autores Verrius, quibus credere sit necesse, Iovis ipsius simulacri 
‘‘triumphasse. Hac religidne etiam nunc addi in unguenta cceene triumphalis, et a 
٠“ censoribus in primis lovem miniandum locari. Cu§us rei equidem causam miror 
“٢ quanquam et hodie id expeti constat Ethiopum populis, totosque eo tingi pro- 
٠“ ceres, huncque fbi Deorum simulacris colorem esse.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. xxxiii. 
c. 7). Those who triuniphed, says Servius, (ad Virg. Ecl VI. 1.22), painted their 
faces with minium, because red was gupposed to be the colour of Gods: “ quod 
“‘rubeus color Deorum sit, unde et triumphantes facie miniata,” &c. He also 
informs us that Pan was thus painted red. ‘“ Minio autem ideo, quia facie rubra 
‘‘ningitur Pan, propter Etheris similftudinem: ther autem est, Jupiter, &c. 
“٢ Faciem quoque (triumphantes) de rubrica illinunt instar coloris setherel.” (Serv. 

ad Virg. Ecl.x. 1.27). , : 


(*) See his “ Voyage to Suratt in the year 1069,” &c. Lond. 1696, p. 159. 


(7) « Some Account of the Cave in the Island of Elephanta.” (Asiat, Res. Vol. IV. p. 
411, Lond. Oct. 1801). 
نم‎ 
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I did not hear that any person of our company saw 
such creatures at this place; but an English traveller 
of the last century was interrupted in his researches by 
a serpent of terrifick size, which he disturbed on entcring 
the subterraneous temple(”). 


Notwithstanding the disproportionate lowness of its 
roof, the injuries which many parts have received, and the 
almost total destruction of others; there is in the ample 
expanse of this cavern; in the bulky columns yet remaining; 
in the immense ridges, like beams, which those columns 
seemingly support, though all are cut from the solid stone; 
and in the colossal forms appearing, on every side, to 
stare at the intruding visitor; something that excites idcas 
of vastness, durability, magnificence and gloom; filling 
the mind with such a sort of awe, as may, almost, 
be styled religious(*’). 


The roof or ceiling is not coved asin the Kenereh temple, 
but perfectly flat. The chief entrance and the other 
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(*) See Hamilton’s ‘‘ Account of the East Indies.” Vol. I. p. 288. (Lond. 11744, 
oct). He describes the serpent as fifteen feet long and two feet thick. 


@) Ovington, conveys an idea by no means inaccurate, of the sculptures visible at 
Elephanta, when he mentions “ Figures of fofty or fifty mén, each of them twelve or 
“ fifteen foot high, in just and exact symmetry, according to the dimensions of their 
“various statures. Of these gigantick figures, some had six arms, and others three 
“heads, and others of such vast monstrosity that their very fingers were larger than 
‘an ordinary man’s leg.” (« Voyage to Suratt.” p. 160). 
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passages are square: nor do I recollect one with 
a rounded or pointed arch throughout the whole 
excavation of Elephanta. Some eminent writers of 
the seventeenth century, and others still later, had 
already suggested the opinion, that a conformity subsisted 
between the ancient religions of India, and of Egypt, 
when, (above forty years ago,) M. Savary noticed, on the 
credible authority of one who had long resided in Bengal, 
a strong resemblance, or rather identity, between many 
Egyptian Deities,.and the Hindt Gods, Visunu, GaneEsa, 
and those worshipped at Jagrendt(®). Six or seven years 
after the publication of Savary’s work, our illustrious Jones 
discovered Orus, Vulcan, Isis, Osiris, and his sacred bull, Apis, 
among the popular objects of Hindé veneration(*"). But of 
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Describing some magnificent ruins and sculptures in Egypt, M. Savary says‏ رخ 
milieu de ces desseins gravés sur le marbre, le voyageur reconnoit les‏ ۸ ““ 
“‘diviniteés de l’Inde. Monsieur Chevalier, ancien gouverneur de Chandernagor,‏ 
‘‘qui a passé trente années dans ce pays, od il f rendu de grands services a‏ 
sa patrie, visita soigneusement cet antique monument a son retour du Bengale. Il‏ ** 
«fy remarqua les Dieux Jaggrenat, Gonez et Vichnou, tels qu’ils sont representés‏ 
«duns les Temples de I 'Indoustan.” (Lettres sur I’Egypte, Tome II. p.'78. Amst. 1787).‏ 
The monument to which Savary alludes, was not, most probably, any remnant of‏ 
Abydus, but rather of Dendera, (the ancient Tentyra ),as Mr. Hamilton has remurked‏ 
(Z2\ ptiaca, p. 261). Concerning the Indian Divinities, however, M. Chevalier’s test}‏ 
mvny continues unimpeached, a. = °‏ 


See Sir William Jones, * On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India.” Asiat Research.‏ رام 
Vol {. p 252, 253, 263, (Oct. Lond. 1801). ““CARTACEY A,—seems clearly to be the‏ 
OnrsofEgypt.” “For my part I have no douBt that the (۱۲۸۶۸ and Jg1 of the‏ “ 
Hindus are the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians; though a distinct essay in the‏ ءء 
manner of Plutarch, would be requisite, in order to demonstrate their identity.”‏ ¢¢“ 
is or Ap, as he is more correctly named in the‏ را The Bull of IswaRA seems to be‏ ¢« 
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this identity, or at least very striking resemblance, we find a 
confirmation more satisfactory than could possibly be 
derived from literary arguments, in that religious 
homage, with which some Brahmans and Hindé soldiers 
recognised the Divinitics of their own country, among 
the sculptured figures of an Egyptian temple(**). 


** true reading of a passage in Jeremiah.” ‘* The God AGNI, often called ۸ 
“ or the “ Purifier,” who answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, where he was a Deity of 
“ high rank,” &c. Alluding to Mr. Schmit's Essay “ on an Egyptian Colony estab- 
*‘ lished in India,” Sir William adds (p. 271) “‘ I strongly incline to think him right, and 
“‘to believe that Egyptian priests have actually come from the Nile to the Ganga, 
٠۶ (Ganges ),and Yamwna, (Jumna ), which the Brghmans most assuredly would never 
٠ٴ‎ have left. ‘They might, indeed, have come either to be instructed or to instruct. 
"۶ But it seems more probable that they visited the Sarmans of India, as the Sages of 
‘* Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge ; nor is it likely 
“ that the self-sufficient Brahmans would have received them as their preceptors.” 
That Sir William Jones regarded the first Egyptians and original Hindiés as 
the same people, he declares in his “‘ Discourse on the Borderers, Mountaineers and 
** Islanders of Asia,” (Asiat. Res. Vol. III. p. 4), and those whe would wish to 
trace this subject minutely, will regret that no translation has yet been published 
of a work, respecting which, his opinien excites such interest and curiosity. 
«I may assure you” says he, (ib¢p.14), “that the learned works of Selden and Jablonski, 
*‘on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, wuld receive more illustration from the little 
** Sanscrit book entitled Chandi, than from all the ‘ragments of vriental mythology 
“‘ that are dispersed in the whole compass of Grecian, Roma and Hebrew literature.” 


This occurred i ۰ the year 1801, when several Sepoy regiments, under the com-‏ رت 
mand of General Baird, were brought from India up the Red Sea. Dr. Clarke, in his‏ 
p. 58) mentions that‘ those Brahmans, on viewing the temple‏ .11ا Travels, (Vel.‏ 
of Dendera, expressed violent indignation at its neglected state, regarding this‏ 
ancient edifice as sacred to their own God,,VISHNU, whose sculptured figure they‏ 
discovered there. Mrs. Graham, also, informs us, that those Sepoys “ fell down‏ 
٠“ before the Gods in the temple of Tentyra, and clanned them as of their own‏ 
“belief.” (Journal of a Residence in India, p. 58, Second Edition).‏ 
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It is not therefore surprising that between the edifices 
consecrated to similar Deities in Egypt, and in India, 


a conformity should appear(). Of one, the ancient 
monuments were known to me only through accounts 
and delineations given by various travellers. Kenereh, 
in the other, by its general effect, reminded me of 
those European structures which we style Gothick. But 
in Elephania, the forms of Egyptian temples, their 
massive columns, flat roofs, and gigantick idols, intruded 
themselves on my*imagination, spontaneously and forcibly 
almost at every step, according to ideas which I had 
formed from the works of Pococke, Norden, Denon, 
and Hamilton(*). 
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But not merely in many of the rites practised, and the images venerated‏ ۶ک رح 
**among the Indians, have the strongest features of resemblance between that‏ 
‘nation and the Egyptians been discovered: it seems apparent in the very‏ 
٠٢ structure of their most ancient and most hallowed Pagodas.” See “Indian‏ 
Antiquities,” (Vol. 111. p.65, Lond. 1806) by the Rev. Mr Maurice, whose well-‏ ¢+ 
known and excellent works require not the feeble recommendation of my praise. We‏ 
find an ingenious traveller, who’in 1813 visited Egypt, struck with the resemblance‏ 
between Elephanta, (known to him only from the descriptions given by others;) and a‏ 
stupendous temple with its various apartments and gigantick statues, “all hewn out‏ 
of the living rock,” which he himself examined at Guerfeh Hassan, about sixty miles‏ ؛٭> 
beyond the Cataracts of Essouan or Syene. See the “ Narrative ofa Journey in Egypt”‏ 
&c. by Thomas Legh, Esq. M. P. Pp. 85. Ato. Lond. 1816.‏ 


(*\ Pococke’s “ Description of the East and some other Countries#” 2 Vols folio. 
1743. Norden’s “'Travefs in Egypt dad Nubia.” 2 Yols. folio. 1757. Denon’s 
«: Voyage dans la basse et la haute Egypte.” 2 Tomgs. grand in-folio. And “ Remarks 
« on several parts of Turkey.” Part 1. Egyptiaca.” Lond. 1809, 4to; by the learned 
William Hamilton, Esq. F A S. who has illustrated his own observations with @ 
separate volume of et: hings, from very spirited original drawings taken on the spot 
by his lite accomplished friend, Majoy Hayes, 
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If any confidence might be placed in local feelings, 
which it is impossible to describe, (and which, after all, 
are perhaps fallacious) I should, without hesitation, 
declare my opinion, that the cavern of Elephanta had 
existed long before that of Kenereh. But concerning 
the relative antiquity of either, when compared with 
Egyptian monuments I shall not presume to offer even 
a conjecture. It is, however, easily perceived, that many 
ingenious writers have, latterly, inclined to regard the 
Egyptian architecture as originally derived from the 
Indian(*). 


On the subject of those who devised and executed 
such stupendous works at Elephanta and at Kenereh, many 
traditions are current, equally absurd as improbable ; 
and the contradictory sentiments of antiquaries only 
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(*) Such was the opinion of Rim, a learned antiquary, whose German work, ( Ueber die 
Materei der Alten, &c. Berlin, 1787) is highly commended by Martinus, in his additi- 
ons to the Archacologia Literaria of Ernesti, (secone ed. Lips. 1780. p 248). “Quum 
“autem Zgyptii, (says Martin, who himself appears to favour the arguments of 
٠۶ Riem), non nisi Indorum coloni, adeoque his recentiores fuerint ; credibile, quin. 
“Jonge verissimum est, Egyptios ex Indis, non Indos ex Zgyptiis, edificandi leges 
“ didicisse; et prima. edificivrum exemplaria ab Indi ora, ad Nili littora delata esse. 
« Architecturz igitur origines Indis potius, quam Egyptiis debentur. Talis fere est 
*Rremit celeberrimi argumentatio,” &c. (p. 320). That the Egyptians borrowed 
their civilization, and many religious rites from the Indians, was a very ancient 
opinion, as OUVAROFF has gemonstrated in his excelleiit “Essai sur les Mysteres 
٠۶ 1 Eleusis.” (Sect. 11. p. 24, 26, &c. (3rd ed. Paris, 1816). See also some Essays by 
the Abbé Micnot, (Mem. de I’Acad. des Inscript. Tome XXXI), and by several wsi« 
ters in different volumes of the * Asiatick Researches.” 
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serve to prove, that nothing certain has hitherto been 
discovered(*). 


تک صےح جمہممممممممیویممممومجمییمی یھی ہپ 





(*) The excavation at Elephanta, with the sculptured figure of a horse near the 
landing-place on that island, and the caves of Kenereh, and other remains nearit, have 
been ascribed by local tradition to Alexander. (See Dalrymple, in the Archzologia, 
Vol. VII. p. 324. Fryer’s Travels, p. 72. Anquetildu Perron’s Zendavesta. (Tome I« 
p. cccxcii).and Goldingham’s “Account, &c. in the Asiat. Res. Vol. IV. p. 413. Lond. 
oct. 1801). According to Balajee Punt, governor of Salsette in 1760, the Kenereh 
caves were made by “ some of the petty Deities five hundred thousand years ago.” 
(See the Relation, &c. given in Anquetil's Zendavesta, Tome I. p. ccccix) and 
‘‘a very old book written by a Jesuit, and printed in Portugal,” describes them as 
“the work ofa Gentou ( Htndé ) kingsome thousand years ago, to secure his only son 
“ from the attempts of another nation to gain hin over to their religion.” (ib. p. ceccx). 
Those excavations I am willing ta regard as monuments of very high antiquity. 
The temple at Elephanta was probably frequented by pious votaries, long before the 
time of ALEXANDER; to whom, as we have above seen, many Indian works are 
strangely attributed. I mean, of course, that hero emphatically styled, the Great; 
and by Persians called, in imitation of his Greek name, SECANDER. But the Hindé 
traditions may allude toa much more ancient personage, celebrated in a Sanscrit 
Purana, under the name of Scanda ; which, says Sir William Jones, speaking of 
Eastern mythology, “ has a connexion, 1] am pursuaded, with the old Secander of 
Persia, whom the poets ndiculously confound with the Macedonian.” (Jones “On 
‘‘ the Gods of Greece,” &c.eAsiat. Res. Vol. I. p. 252. Oct. 1801). Monsieur 
D’Hancarville wouid trace the sculptures of Elephant to a period, not very remote 
from that in which Ninus and Semiramis governed Assyria; about two thousand one hun- 
dred and ten years before the coutmencement of our era. (Recherches sur l’origine, &c. 
des arts dela Grece.” Tome 1. p. 128). “‘Ces observations nous font croire que les monu- 
¢smens d’ Elephanta remontent a des tems voisins de ceux ou Ninus-et Semiramis 
‘‘regnerent en Assyrie, environ 0 “ans avant notre ere.” Notwithstanding the 
seeming preciseness of this date, many doubts exist respecting the age when Semira- 
mis, and consequently her husband (or father) Ninus, flourished. Mr Bryant, having 
examined various calculations and opinions on the subject, asks “‘ What credit can be 
«given to the history of a person, the time of whose life cannot be asceftained within 
*t one thousand five hundred and thirty- five years? For segreat is the difference of the 
«< extremes in the numbers before given.” (Analysis of Ancient Mythclogy. Vol. Il. p. 
382. Oct. Lond. 1807). With similar discrepancies and perplexities every antiquary 
who extends bis researches beyond the era of Alexander, must contend; and many 
different systems of chronology might now be added to the hundred and seventeen, 
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We returned before night to Bombay; and began, the 
next morning such preparations as were necessary for 
the continuation of our voyage towards Persia; the 
qmbassador having announced his intention of sailing on 
the thirtieth. 


A stranger arriving at Bombay will naturally be 
surprised and amused by the various complexions, 
features, dresses and languages, that distinguish its 
numerous inhabitants: for besides the natives and 
Indians from several parts of the neighbouring continent ; 
many English, and other Europeans reside here; and 
the streets frequently abound with Arabs, Persians, 
Armenians and Chinese, all retaining their own peculiar 
modes of habiliment; yet, under the impartial and 
tolerant influence of British laws, this motley population 
subsists in a state of amity and concord rarely interrupted 
by the difference of country, of manners, or even of 
religion. Here the Muselman, 80 generally prone to 
insolence and tyranny, must conceal within his bosom 
that contempt which he certainly feels, and, in most 
other places, publickly avows, for infidels, meaning there- 
by all who do not exactly agree with him in faith. 
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noticed by De Pauw in the last, century ; “Les Chronologistes, quand ils n’ont pu y 
“‘ reussir par une formule de calculs, ils en ont imaginé une autre: de sorte qu’oh 
““ compte aujourd'hui دہ‎ dix sept differents systemes de Chronologie ; d’ou il resulte 
** precisément, comme l’on voit, que nous n'avons plus aucune Chronologie.” Rech. 
Philosoph. sur les Egypt. et les Chinois, Tome I. p. 18. Berlin, 1773). 
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1 happened one day to pass by the tomb of some 
Mohammedan saint, where a venerable Sheikh sat reading 
with much solemnity in a book, probably the Koran; 
while near him reposed a Brahman, seemingly absorbed 
in pious meditation. Within thirty or forty yards was a 
tank of water where several Hindés performed their 
ablutions; and adjoining it, a temple, before the idol 
of which, others were engaged in devotion. On one 
side was a dwelling-house of some Portuguese family, 
(or perhaps a little chapel) exhibiting conspicuously on 
the outside, figures of the Virgin Mary and child ; and two 
or three hundred yards from this, was one of the Parst fire- 
temples; a small modern edifice of very simple appearance. 


Concerning the Parsts established in India, and 
especially those resident at Bombay, where they constitute 
a numerous and highly respectable class of the 
population ;} all that I could leern from’ my own 


inquiries or observatign, has been already imparted to 
the world by .various travellers(*). It is necessary, 
however, that I should -more particularly notice the 
journal of a lady, whose visit to India preceded mine 


٠ ٠ 
ہممٔووو+جٰمجیجوموجموےل٭جھمومجمممممممہًہج+موومہھمجمممجمجموممججھجوجے‎ 
(*) Henry Lord, in his “Religion of the Persees ;” Sir Thomas Herbert ; Mandelslo ; \ 
Dr. Fryer; Hamilton, (in his Account of the East [ndies); Anquetildu Perron, in the — 
first volume of his ‘* Zendavesta;” Moor, (in "the notes to his “Narrative of 
‘‘ the Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment.” Lord Valentia; and others, 
0 
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by one year(”); and whose authentick information, 
which she has communicated in so pleasing a manner, 
was principally derived from the same source that 
furnished mine; the intelligent and modest Firvz, 
chief Destér or priest of the Parsis, and generally styled. 
Mula(*) ; not without some inconsistency; for the Arabick 
title, literary or magisterial, thus prefixed to his proper 
Persian name, is borrowed from the professors of a 
religion, the most opposite and hostile to his own(). 


Firuz had passed several years in Persia: and 
declared that it would be impossible to find there any. 
person capable of deciphering the Persepolitan inscriptions. 
I expressed my desire to see the Barzt Namah, which 
Anquetil du Perron describes as a Persian poem of 
more than sixty thousand distichs; affirming that an 
imperfect copy, brought by him to France, was unique 
en Europe(*). The.obliging Pars: gratified my curiosity 
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() See Mrs. Graham’s “ Journal ofa Residence in India.” (Sec. edit. p. 38, 39, 41). 


° 


(*) Mora, or Muza Firvz, مولا فیروز‎ 


(*) Yet by'some booksellers whom I knew at Jsfahan, my friend, Captain Abraham 
Lockett, was entitled MULA Israni,( (مولا ابرأهیم‎ from his keen researches after 
Arabick manuscripts, and the hnowledge which he evinced in reading them. 

€ 


)٣( “ Barzow-namah, Poeme Fersan de plus de soixante mille Beits, composé 
** par Atai Poete celebre, mais inferieur 4 Ferdousi, et moins ancien que lui: quicontient 
‘* Histoire de Roustoum, de Sohrab, de Barzou, &c.; Heros fameux sous la Dynastie 
“des Keamdes, 2 Volumes, in 4to, avec figures ; unique en Europe,” (Zend-avesta ; 
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respecting this work, which he borrowed from a friend 
for my use. I found after a perusal of various parts, 


that, however pure its style and interesting its story, 
the Barzi Namah is but a feeble imitation of Firpavsi’s 
Shah Namah, which it equals only in length(*). 


Tome I. p. pxxxvi). It seems doubtful whether ۸۲۸'۶1۰ as above mentioned, was 
the author of this work. And M. Anquetil himself in another place describes it as 


‘composé, a ce gue l'on crott, par Atai.” (See ‘“‘Memoires de l'Academie des 
“ Inscriptions.” Tome xxxi. p. 380). 


(“) Of the Barzié-namah (برز و نامۂ)‎ that copy which I inspected was comprised in 
two folio volumes, adorned with pictures ; and (like Anquetil’s manuscript) wanted 
some part of the concluding story. Although it seemed perfect at the begianing, yet 
many verses must have been omitted ; for the first lines that appeared were these: 


pe درفشش ببردند با او‎ 
پرخاجوي دژم‎ es, 
“They carried his banner along with hin; and the battle-seeking hero proceeded, 
“anxious in his mind ;” a passage evidently referring to transactions with which 
the reader is supposed already in some degree acquainted. BARzvu’ was the son of 
SunuRra’s, who fell by the hand of his own father Rustam, neither being conscious 
of their consanguinity to the other. The lines heragquoted, and many subsequent 
verses, are borrowed from the Shéhamah, and describe the advance of ٤ 
towards that combat which prdved fatal to his son, and which has been celebrated 
by Finpaust. It appears from the Barzu Namah that, equally ignorant of their 
mutual relationship, Rustam and his grandson fought against each other. But 
the catastrophe was different ; for a timely disclosure of circumstances, proving 
BaRzv’ the son of SunRa‘s, induced his venerable antagonist to spare his life. 
The youth, however was not overpowered before he bad wielded a tree, as a mace, 
with such effect, as to intimidate 7105۲۸34, who (but we must not too readily beiieve 
the Barzi: Némah) adupted against his unsuspecting foe, the base intention of 
destroying him by means of food, sent, during a truct, from his own kitchen, and 
previously touched with poison which the great chief of Persian warriors always 
carried, concealed in his ring. The Barzé Némah meutions several personages, whom 
ido not recollect in 1185۸051۱٥8 work ; such as the herves - ۹ص٤٥ (کنگاس)‎ 5 
and SHEMI'La’s (شمیاس)‎ > JEHA'N SUZ (چھانسوز)‎ or “The World-burner.” 
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For some Zend and Pahlavi volumes, (written specimens 
of the oldest Persian dialects now understood), I was 
indebted to another ingenious Parsi, named دصا‎ 1۰. 
Of all their nation established in this place, he and 
Fi‘nu'z were regarded as the most learned; it was 
said, indeed, that they alone could read or explain 
those manuscrips; the ancient language of Iran being 
almost totally forgotten, and even the modern disused 
among the Parsis of Bombay(*). But (though they 
have adopted much from those whose country affords! 
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Jena’n-BAKHsH, (Vis whe) ‘‘He who bestows the world.” I noted fiom 
the manuscript a few names of females; ZAR Ba'Nv’ ( pb (زر‎ or “ Gold-Lady ;” 
KHU’RsHI’pD BA’NU’, (pb (خور شید‎ ‘The Sun-Lady ;” and MERJA’NAH, (مرجانہ)‎ 
the title of an enchantress : and derived perhaps from merjén, signifying red coral; 
or small grains of pearl A fairy called MERJA’NAH in some Persian tale, has been 
compared by one of our writers, whose name at present 1 do not remember, to the 
MorGain or MorGAna of European romance. Amang various male magicians 
in the Barzt Namah, appeared 8v'stn, ( we د(سو‎ or ۶“ The Lily :' and )0٥8 ۸,7۶۸7۰ 
د(حلیپاي)‎ so entitled probably after Chalipé, that cross of which (according to 
the dictionary Berhin Kattea ), Christians imitate tlfe form in gold and silver, and 
wear it suspended from their necks. Another magician bore the formidable name 
of To’ra’N ۷۰ دیر)‎ wish), or “The Tempest-Demon.”  ظ۸220‎ mother was 
called SHAWRU , :(شھرو)‎ and the place of his birth Saknén, (US). 


(“) During my travels I collected severaf manuscripts concerning the history, 
religion, and language of the ancient Persians. Some are more particularly described 
in the course of these pages. ے‎ At Bombay I procured Voqabularies of the Zend and 
Pohlavi; besides the Bun Dehesk, that extraordinary work, of which Monsieur 
Anquetil has published a Freich translation, with an engraved specimen from one 
page of his copy. (See the Zendavesta, Tome 11. Boun-dehesch, p. 341). My copy, 
fairly written, in the 64ء۶771‎ language and character, is noticed in the appendix. 
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them protection against Mohammedan persecution, they 
still retain the religion of their Persian ancestors: whether 
with all its original purity, I shall not here inquire; 
yet certainly with so much of its excellence, as in a most 
remarkable degree influences their moral conduct. 
Every report that we heard on the spot, confirmed what 
different travellers have related concerning the active 
industry, hospitality, general philanthropy and benevolence 
of the Parsis; and tended to exalt that favourable 
opinion which I*had already formed of their religion ; 
as one, not only recommending, but actually producing 
virtuous habits; rendering the men who profess it honest, 
and the women chaste. | 


CHAPTER III. 


Parsts, Gabrs, or Fire-worshippers. 


O short was my residence at bompay, tnat the praises 

which I have bestowed on its Parsi inhabitants, might, 
perhaps, be ascribed rather to some unreasonable partiality 
or predilection, than to any actual knowledge of their 
character and merits. It seems necessary, therefore, that 
I should confirm what‘has been above said in their favour, by 
subjoining the testimonies of others(*);‘and this justification of 





(‘) See Ovington’s ‘‘ Voyage to Suratt in the year 1689,” p. 370. 373, &c. (oct. Lond. 
1696). Moor’s “ Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment,” &c. 
p. 380, 382, 383, &c. Lord Valentia’s “Voyages and Travels,” Vol. II. p. 188. 
189. 4to. Mrs. Graham’s “Journal of a Residence in India,” &c. (second edition), p. 
38, 41, 44, &c. Major Moor, (as above quoted), extracts*from the Bombay Herald, 
(of October 4th. 1790), the following paragraph, ‘‘ We are happy in the opportunity 
** of pointing out the liberality of Soorabjee Muncherjee, whose conduct does honour to 
** humanity ; during the present scarcity of provisions, he daily feeds upwards of 
**two thousand people, of different casts, at his own expense.” ‘ Other publick 
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my opinion concerning the modern Parsis, may serve 
as an introduction, not unsuitable, to this chapter, whereof 
the intended subjects are their ancestors, and the religion 
which they professed, during a long succession of ages. 
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‘‘ instances might be given,” adds Major Moor, (p. 882). ‘During the famine that 
‘‘desolated India in the years 1805 and 1806, (as Mrs. Graham informs us, p. 44) 
‘‘the Parsee merchant, Ardeseer Dadee, fed five thousand poor persons for three 
“months at his own expense; besides other liberalities to the starving people.” 
Ovington, (p. 373), noticed their readiness to ‘ provide for the sustenance and com- 
‘* fort of such as want it. Their universal kindness, either in employing such as are 
‘needy and able to work, or bestowing a seasonable bounteous charity to such as are 
“ infirm and miserable ; leave no man destitute of relief, nor suffer a beggar in all 
‘‘ their tribe, and herein so far comply with that eacellent rule of Pythagoras, “to enjoy 
“a kind of community among friends.” But \their benevolence is not restricted to 
persons of their own sect, as-the-extract above given, frenre.. Rombay .newepaper, 
evinces ; and Major Moor, (p, 382), informs us that they even supply distressed 
Europeans with food and clothing. Their industry and extensive mercantile spirit 
have enabled many of them to amass considerable fortunes, which they spend with 
generous profusion in acts of charity and hospitality. A great portion of Bombay 
island, and most of the principal houses have become their property. They construct 
the finest ships in India; and while we were there, had nearly finished a vessel of 
seventy four guns, for the ‘king’s service. In works of useful labour they thus 
employ their poor. ‘A Parsee beggar,” says Majo¥ Moor, ‘‘ was never known ;” 
and he adds, that an unchaste woman of that sect is as rare as a beggar, (p. 383). 

Chastity, a virtue, so honourable in any country, we may perhaps consider as being 
(among Asiatick females), peculiar to the Parsts of India, and Gabrs of Persia. These 
have been celebrated by the learned Vossius, in his work, ‘‘ De Idololatria,” (Lib. II. 
Cap. LXIV. p 240. Amst. 1700) thus ; ‘‘ Feminz etiam pudice ac 4 scortatione aliens ;” 
on the respectable authority of a merchant who had resided eighteen years in Persia, 
and whose manuscript journal prokebly still exists, “‘viri fide dignissimi, Joannis 
¢* Mivasii, mercatoris Leodicensis ; qui annis duodeviginti in regno Persiz vixerat.” I 
shall only add, that the pgaises bestowed by travellers, on the male and female fire- 
worshippers of Persia, were fully confirmed to me by the acknowledgments of their 
Mohammedan fetlow-countrymen, who ا اط‎ them ‘merely fiom religious prejudice : 
but allowed that they were the most virtuous, industrious and inoffensive subjects 
within the empire of ther sovereigns } 
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Those were the ancient Persians who “erected not statues” 
to any vain deities(*) ; nor believed, like the Greeks, that 
‘«¢ Gods were clothed in human forms”(*). They were the Medes 
and Elamites, who, under Cyrus, broke all the “graven 
images of Babylon”(*); and under Xerxes, destroyed those 
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AydApart per &c. Herodot: Lib. I. c. 181.‏ رم 


() ‘Orc ove avSpwrogvéas evdurcay rovs Seovs xaSdrep of EXXnves elvat. Ib. The 
oritical reader will perceive that I have not availed myself of the interpretation given 
by Valla to the compound word avSpwropvéas, “ex hominibus ortos.” (See Junger- 
man’s edition of Herodotus, folio, 1618, p. 56), although it is adopted in one place 
by Vossius, (De Idololatria, Lib. I. cap. 11) whilst in another (Lib. IX. De Physiolog. 
Christian. cap. 9). he writes “non existiment—Deos fieri qui homines fuerint.” I 
have preferred the version of Stanley, who, in his “History of the Chaldaick Philoso- 
phy,” (Chap. iii. p. 32 Lond. 1701), thus explains the whole passage, ‘ for that they 
“did not believe as the Grecian, that the Gods were of humane form.” He addsina 
marginal note, avSpwrogteas. i. ec. arSpumoudppous; and accordingly in his edition of 
#schylus, (ad Pers. 811) interprets ayIpwroguéas by “humana forma preditos.” Larcher 
was the first who, in his translation of Herodotus, (1802) profited by Stanley’s sugges- 
tion, according to Ouvaroff; (See that very interesting work, the ‘Essai sur les 
Mysteres d’Eleusis.” 3me. ed. Paris 1816. p.'74). I suspect ,however, that the Theorist 
Burnet, (See his “ Archewologis Philosophice; sive Doctrina Antiqua de Rerum 
Originibus, Lond. 1692, p. 27), discovered something of anthropomorphism, in 
"avSIpwrogvéas ; for he thus renders into Latin the<passage above-quoted,—* quod 
“‘non quemadmodum Greci, sentiunt Deos more hominum esse natos, aut hominum 
¢*similes.” And Blackwall, now known as the ingenious author of ٣٥ Letters concern- 
** ing Mythology,” (oct. Lond. 1748), to whiclf he did not prefix his name, says that 
the true meaning of aySpwropuys is “made like a man ;” (See Letter XVI. p. 
217), considering it as synonymous with avSpwropopgos, used by Hecatzus, in his 
Account of the Jews. (See Photii Biblioth. 1614. col. 1151; erroneously numbered 
2051). and Diod. Sicul. Eclog. vel Excerpta, p. 922. edit. Rhodoman. Hanov. 1604.) 
But I find that the acute Warburton, like Valla above quoted, would translate the 
word avSpwropopgvéas “ex hominibus ortos.” See «‘ The Divine Legation of Moses,” 
Book II. Sect. 1. p. 96. (fourth edition, 1755). 


0) Goup, O Elam! besiege O Media !—Babylon is fallen, is fallen: and all the 
« graven images of her gods he hath broken unto the ground.” (Isaiah, xxi, 2—9). 
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Grecian temples in which mortals had imprisoned the 
Gods, “to whom all things should be open and free ; the 
whole world being their temple and habitation’(’). 


Such were the ancestors of those denominated in India, 
Parsts, from their original country Pars(°), and by their 
oppressors, the Mohammedans of Persia, styled contempt- 
uously Gabrs, in a sense equivalent to “ infidels(’).” But 
Ahe term was not dishonourable in its primitive significa- 
tion; for it expressed, either the professors, generally, 
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(*) “۶ Nec sequor Magos Persarum: quibus auctoribus Xerxes inflammasse templa 
٠“ Greciz dicitur, quod parietibus includerent deos, quibus omnia deberent esse paten- 
‘tia ac libera, quorumque hic mundus omnis templum esset et domus.” Cicer. de 
Legib. Lib. 11. 290. Thus Tacitus relates of the old Germans, ‘‘ceterum nec cohibere 
‘‘ parietibus Deos,” &c. (De Morib. Germ. 4). And Arnobius defending the early 
Christians from a reproach which they incurred for not having erected temples to 
their God, says “۶ Nonne prima et maxima contumelia est habitationibus Deos habere 
“ districtos? (Contra Gentes, Lib. V). 


٥ر‎ The whole empire of Persia derived its name from Pars (cw sv) called by 
the Greeks Ilepos ( Persis) ; that province which contained the chief city, and 
the most splendid of all Royal palaces. From Pars is formed Parsi ۔(پارہ سی)‎ 


(7) “ Gabr,” (with the vowel accent fatich, giving a short sound like the a of our 
words can, hat, &c.) according to the manuscript dictionary, Berhén Kattea, ‘is 
«‘ used in the sense of مم‎ which err a Fire- ای رتا‎ 
This is sometimes written, and very ee pronounced Gavr, by a change of letters 
frequent in Persian, as in other languages. ‘‘ Gavr,” we learn from the dictionary 


Jehangiri, means “those fite-worshippers, who observegthe religion of Zardusht, (or 
«* Zoroaster), and they are also called Mugh :’"— 


کور۔۔-اتش Ling‏ کوبند کہ در دیں زردشت باشند و انہارا مخ نیز نام نہند 
Epicurean,‏ مہ But Origen, in the third eentury, defending Christianity against Celsus,‏ 
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or merely the priests, of a religion which taught, “ the 
‘worship of OnE Gop, without images(’);” and which 
might be styled “philosophical,” when compared with the 
superstitions of all other heathens(’). Priests, who in 
cherishing on their altars a perpctual flame, seem only to 
have obeyed the injunctions of an insyared_ legislator 
instructing the chosen people, the children of Israel, 
as Huet remarks(’°) ; while Dr. Hyde, an English theolo- 
gian, contemporary with that justly celebrated French 
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who had alluded to the mysteries of Mithra, uses Kaber as equivalent to Persians. 
*¢ Let Celsus huow,” says he, “ that our prophets have not borrowed any thing from 
** the Persians or Kabirs,”—IJorw ٥ع‎ KeXcos—ovr’ aro Hepoiy 1) Kafeipwv XaBdvres pay 
ée mpopfrac APyouee rieva.—(Orig. contr. Cels. Lib. VI. p. 291. Cantab. 1658). A 
Jewish writer, quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. xxix.) declares 
that the Persians call their Priests (in the plural) Chaberin, (or Khaberin ) 
۳٦د٢‎ paid pp 0٦0٣5 whilst the singular ٦25٣ Chaber or Khaber, (occurring 
in the Talmud), is explained by Hebrew commentators, as signifying "ND" Parsdi, or 
Persians. On this subject Hadrian Reland has offered some remarks, in Dissert. IX. 
de Persicis Talmudicis. (See his “ Dissert. Miscell. Part 11. p. 297. Traj. ad Rhen. 
1706). Dr. Hyde, however, as above cited, thinks that Chaber or Chaver, denoted both 
a priest and alayman; any person “modo sit bujus religionis; namque non notat. 
٠۶ Persam gente sed Persam religione; nec statum civilem spectat.” 


(*) Sir Isaac Newton’s “Chronology of the Empire of the Persians.” (Ed. 1728). p. 351). 
() * Quin et totus Persarum cultus, si reliquarum gentium superstitionibus confera- 
“tur, Philosophicus dici meretur.” (Burnet’s “ Archzolog Philosoph. p. 27.1692). 


(°) Atque hunc ritum non apud ipsos (Guebros) natum, sed a Chaldzis, vel aliunde, 
‘uti et ipsorum pleraque, traductum meritd suspicatus est Agathias: Scilicet hoc 
‘ipsum est preeceptum Mosis, “ Ignis autem in altari semper ardebit,” &c. See the 
‘*Demonstratio Evangelica,” (Fourth edition. Lips. 1694, p. 157). by Peter Daniel 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches. The precept of Moses, to which he aludes, is this, 
‘* And the fire upon the altar shall be burning in it: it shall not ءا‎ put out —The 
“ fire shall be ever burning upon the altar; it shall never go out.” (Levit. VI. 12—13). 
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Bishop, does not hesitate in declaring the ancient Medes 
and Persians, to have been worshippcrs of the “ True 
God”; a race of the faithful; and haters of idolatry("). 


To the subject of their ancient religion, a few pages 
must be here devoted, and but a few ; as in another work 
I shall offer many : not however intending to contradict 
that learned writer last quoted, with whom I sincerely 
join in respecting the old Persian worship; and sympa- 
thize in lamenting the infamous persecution which has 
caused its decay: but rather to support by new 
authorities, his arguments in its vindication: to rectify 
some points which he misapprehended through want 
of that information afforded by our intercourse with Asia, 
so considerably extended since his time ; to supply some 
deficiencies in his admirable treatisc, from oriental manu- 
scripts, which he never had an opportunity of consulting ; 
and to add from the same original gources, a variety of 
interesting matter(™).. 

('') ‘Aborigines Medos et Persas in primo suo Religionis fundamine ab antiquo bene 
‘‘initiatos fuisse in veri Dei cultu, et in eodem postea semper perstitisse.” Et 
٠“ quod Fideles erant, et veri Dei cultui addicti, &c.——Medi et Persze quod essent 
‘¢ veri Dei cultores Idolulatriam exosi :” See the “ Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum.” 
Cap. I. p. 16. (Oxon. 1700). Hyde’s favourable opinion respecting this pure Theism 


of the ancient Persians, an Abbe Foucher controverted én the “ Memoires de l’Acad. 
‘des Inscnpt. (Tome xxv. p. 116). ٠ 








“Historia Religionis Veteram Persarum,” was first published at Oxford,‏ :ء0 10.]1ر۳) ھ 
in the year 1700 ; forming one quarto volume. The second edition, (likewise in quarto),‏ 
with many corrections and augmenjations, appeared at the same place in 1760.‏ 
Those who possess either edition may regard it as a treasure of Eastern learning.‏ 
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Mean while I shall here express my firm belief that 
the first Persian altars blazed in honour of God alone; 
as, likewise, that the present disciples of ZERaTusHT or 
ZARDEHESHT (Zoroaster), both in India and the mother 
country, Irdn or Persia; have no other object when they 
render to Fire a semblance of veneration. Yet the 
original purity of their religion appears to have been 
affected, during intermediate ages, by various occasional 
schisms('*), and contaminated by heretical practices, which 
were, most probably, of short duration, and adopted 
only in particular districts of their extensive empire. We 
find them, however, gravely accused by classick writers, 
not only of worshipping the clements and cclestial bodies, 
but even the persons of their living monarchs("), and, at 
least, one statue of an imaginary divinity, bearing the 
human form(’’). 
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('*) The different sects amounted to more than seventy; a circumstance, as Dr. 
Hyde remarks, not peculiar to the ancient Religion of Persia. ‘Cum itaque in hac 
‘¢ religione fuerint Secte plures quam 70 uti etiam sunt in Christianitate) non est 
“‘ expeetandum,” &c, (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. Ll. p. 26. ed. 1700). 


See in the note immediately following, a reference made on this subject to‏ رم 
Brisson’s valuable work ; and a passage quoted from Strabo.‏ 


(4) The Magians, considered as Gods, according to Diogenes Laertins, (in Proem. 
p. 2. Lond.1664), “ Fire, Earth and Water,”—ovs cat rip e.yat, cal yijv, cat vdwp. But 
Heredotus had before him méationed sacrifices offered on mouutsins to Jupiter, by 
the ancient Persians, and their worship of the sun and moon; of the earth; of fire, 
water, and of the winds; he adds, also, that they learned from the Assyrians and 
Arabians, to adore Venus Urania, or “celestial,” which the Persians calied Mirpa, Mitra, 
Or dé یلہد‎ Aci ہم‎ &Ce—Shover ۸2 ول(‎ ré cat ceANyy Kal مم اج‎ ddare Kal avéporce 
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That abuses so contrary to the orthodox principles 
of true Magism, did, to a certain degree, actually exist, 
at different times among the Persians, their zealous 
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—extpepachxace ۵ٰ نب‎ ri Ovparcn Stew, &c. (Herod. Lib. I. 131). Strabo, like 
Herodotus, declares that the Persians neither erected statues nor altars, “ they 
“ regard,” says he, “ the Heavens as Jupiter, and reverence the sun, which they call 
*‘Mithra. The moon, also and Venus: Fire, the Wind, and Water,”—rov oupayvoy 
nyovpevor Ala; ؛ تسم‎ wip 5¢ nai Hdwoy, ov xadover MiSpay «ai Ledhrny, Kar 
Agpoirny, kat سوب اہ مہ‎ cat 'avéyeus, Kat béwp (Strab- Geog. Lib. XV. ed. 
Xyland. p. 847, Basil, 1571). Yet ina former passage of the same book, if the text 
be correct, he had affirmed*that Mars alone was worshipped by thé Persians; rw Apec 
ov Tépoat c€Bovrat Sey pdvov. What they called Jupiter, says Herodotus, was the whole 
compass or circuit of heaven, rov ryAov rayra rev ovpavov Aca xadéovres—-(Lib. I. 181) 
which Strabo, as above quoted, confirms. From both authors, it appears, that thie 
Persians did not attempt to embody, under the human form, an object of such imme- 
teriality as the celestial expanse. But Clemens Alexandrinus (Protrept. Sect. V.) gives 
us reason to believe that some of their Idols resembled human beings; and the statue 
of Venus Tanais (rns Agpoéirns Tavatsos) mentioned by him, represented, without 
doubt, the female divinity more correctly named Anaitis ; that Venus, we may suppose, 
whom the Persians learned to worship from neighbouring nations, as Herodotus has 
already declared. This was the Ava:ris of Strabo, (Lib. XI. 10), and of A gathias, (Lib. 
XI). Plutarch, (Artax). also the Anaitis of Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. XXXIII. c. 4), and by 
the Persians called Anahid, اناحید‎ or Nahid ے ناحید‎ This goddess I shall have 
occasion to mention in auother place. Concerning the homage rendered to Persian 
kings, whose subjects, in the opifion of some writers, adored them as divinities, the 
ingenious Brisson, has collected nearly all that can be gleaned from the Greek and 
Latin authors of antiquity. (See “« De Regio Persarum Principatu,” Lib. I. p. 15, et seq. 
Argentorat. 1710, fourth edition). ‘The notes which I have added to a copy of 
th t excellent work, interleaved for my own use, furnish but one instance of any im- 
portant passage respecting the adoration گو‎ kings, omitted by Brisson. , itoccurs in 
Strabo’s description of Media; Lib. XI. where this Geographer says, that “the 
“‘dress now denominated Persick ; and the fondness for archery and horsemansh p ; 
*the manner of attending ahd decorating kings ; and the worship, such a» is worthy 
* of Gods, which their subjects pay to those kings, all were communicated by the 
“‘ Medes to the Persians :’? —H yap viv Neyopern Tlepocci crody cat o rijs rokuis  )5(مءو‎ 
kai و‎ wepe rous Pacdéns Separéa xa xcdopos kad ccBacpos Seorpers mapa wow 
ApXopevwy es rovs Ipoas rapa ray Midwy apiurau— 
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advocate, Dr. Hyde, does not deny ; but in extenuation 
imputes them to those powerful kings, whose impieties 
or irregularitics the priests could not control(’*). It must 
also be acknowledged that the Dabistén, an extraordi- 
nary work, (discovered in Bengal about ninety years 
after the publication of Hyde's elaborate treatise) minutely 
discribes many Persian idols, their temples, the different 
kinds of incense offered to them, and other circumstan- 
ces; the author Mousan, a native of Cashmir, and 
surnamed Fawr, professing, (as we may suppose with 
truth) to have derived his information from manuscripts, 
which, however rare, might still probably be found in 
India ; although my inquirics after those named by him, 
particularly the اخٹرستان‎ Akhteristdn, (perhaps a treatise, as 
its title might announce, on the Sabian worship of stars,) 


proved unsuccessful among the booksellers of Shirdz 
and Isfahdén(*"). 


(**) * Preeterea, multa irregularia aliquando facta fuere a quibusdam Persarum 
؛٭‎ Regibus, qui ex plenitudine potestatis, pro libitu sepé fecérunt et fieri jusserunt ea 
‘que non erant sancta; quibus orthodoxi sacerdotes non potuerunt resistere eave 
** impedire.” (Hist, Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. I. p. 27. ed. 1700). 


to notice, in his‏ (دہبستان) Sir William Jones first introduced the Dabistén‏ مم 
Discourse on the Persians ; February 1789; (Asiatick Researches, Vol. Il). The‏ ‘* 
fortunate discovery of that work has cast, says he, “a glerm of light on the primeval‏ 
‘history of Jrén, and of the‘human race, of which I had long despaired, and which‏ 
could hardly have dawned from” any other quarter.” This induced Mr. Gladwin,‏ ** 
a few months after, to publish and translate in his “‘New Asiatick Miscellany” (Calcutta,‏ 
that section of the“ Dabistén, or School of Manners,” which describes the Reli-‏ ),1789 
gious tenets and ceremonies of the ancient Iranians, The whole work has since been‏ 
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It may likewise be admitted that certain passages of 
a few rare works besides the Dabistén above mentioned, 
seem to indicate, among the ancient [ranians, something 
hke Sabeism, once so prevalent im Asia; and even to 
imply the adoration of images. On another occasion I 
shall duly examine the manuscripts containing those pas- 
sages, which hitherto, no European antiquary appears to 
have noticed. But it will be found that they do not 
impeach the general orthodoxy of Persian Magism; and 
on any subject connected with religion, tthe authority 
of Auselmdn writcrs must be strongly suspected; for, 
except two or three, whose liberal opinions and extensive 
researches induce me to doubt their sincerity as disciples 
of MonamMeEpD; they affect a contemptuous indifference, 
as if wilfully ignorant, concerning all modes of faith 
besides their own. ‘Thus they frequently confound 
the respect paid to images, with the rites introduced by 
ZARDEHESHT, or ZERATUSHT; although they might have 
learned from I'rrpausi, the Eastern Homer, that those 
forms of worship were absolutely incompatible ; that 
whatever images (if any) existed in Persia at the time 

Sop: 


piinted at Calcutta in the original Persian. Through the kindness of Lord Teignmouth, 
I was once gratitied in perusing a manuscript copy of the Dabistéx which he had lent, 
severs! vears before, to Sir William Jones, and which wa, in many places, marked by 
the pen of that great orientalist. It appears that in eomposing his Dabistan, Monsan 
consulted theDesatir (دساتیر)‎ a very rare work, of which, according to advertise- 
ments lately cir wated, (13.7, an English translation has been made at Bumbay 
through the medium of Finuz, that ingenious Parst already mentioned in p. 98. 
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when ZARDENESHT promulgated his doctrines, reform- 
ing the old system of Pyrolatry, were immediately de- 
stroyed; and even that active efforts were made by his 
zcalous followers, to abolish the idols of Hindustan, and 
of other bordering countries(**). 


It is not necessary in this place to offer any remarks 
on the various philosophers who at different times bore 
the title of Zoroaster, which, as our ingenious Stanley 
observed, “ seems to have been bcen attributed to such 
persons as were eminently learned”(’). One is described 
as a Chaldean or Assyrian; one a Bactrian; another 
a Pamphylian; Armenian; Proconnesian; and one a 
Persian, or Perso-Mede. It is uncertain which of these 
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(*) This mest particularly appears from the story of IsSFENDY ,ھ۸‎ son of GusHT- 
ASP, (or Hystaspes ), as related by FIR DAUsI, in his Shahnamah. That warlike prince 
boasts of his early exertions in supporting ZARDEHESHT’s religion, and in extirpating 
the race of image-worshippers :— 


لغستیں گمر بسٹم از بھر دیں 
تھی گردِم آز بت پرستاں زمیں 
He declares that a Brahman no longer remained in the idol-temples.‏ 
sled 4‏ در برض نماند 
This line might afford subject for some discussion, did we not know from preceding‏ 
passages, that the Indian monarch had promised | to renounce Idolatry in consequence‏ 
of IsFENDY AR’Ss solicitation, aided by the menacing aspect of a powerful army. And‏ 
by the Persian Lexicographer‏ (برهمن) the primary sense attributed to Brahman‏ 
whose work, (the MS. Bertan katteg) has been so often quoted ; is dat 029‏ 
wn) or “ image-worshpper,” in a general signification.‏ پرہ ست) 


(*) © History of the Chaldaick Philosophy.”—Part, XVI. Ch. 1. 
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should be regarded as the first; but few can dispute pri- 
ority with him who flourished six thousand years before 
Plato, according to Eudoxus(*’). The prophet, however, 
or Iegislator, whose name we find written in Persian books, 
ZARDEHUSHT, or ZARATUSAT, is manifestly that Zoroas- 
ter, whom the Greek historian Agathias calls Zoroados, or 
Zarades, and justly assigns to the age of king Ilystaspes, 
preceding Christ by about five hundred years(*'). 


Persian Idolatry (I can scarcely prevail on myself to 
combine those words) shall be the subject of some 
remarks in another tvwork. Perhaps Idolatry does not 
accurately express my meaning, which is restricted to the 
adoration of images, statues, or painted and sculptured 
forms of any sort; for 1 must here allow the respect 
paid to Fire by the Parsis; and am aware that our 
venerable Stillingfleet considered the worship of that 
element, or of the sun, as a “chief point of Idolatry”(*) ; 
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Thus quoted by ‘Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. xxx c.1). * Sed unus hic fuerit, an‏ (ح) 
postea et alius, non satis constat; Fudoxus qui inter sapientie sectas clarissimam‏ * 
“٢ utilissimamque eam intelligi voluit, Zoroastrem hanc sex millibus annorum ante Pla-‏ 
“tonis mortem fuisse prodidit.”‏ 


(*) Zwpoderpov—ovros é 0 Zwpsasos nro: Zapadys, Agath. Lib. I.p. 58. Lug. Bat. 1594, 


@ 
(*) Stillingfleet, speaking of the Chaldzans and Perfians, in his “Origines Sacre,” 
(second edition, 4to. 1663. p. 44), says “their agre€ment in the chief point of Idolatry, 
‘the worship of the sus, and consequently the rvpaSea or Symbol of the Sun,” &c. 
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although a very ingenious and learned mythologist does 
not concur in this opinion(*’. 


Whatever foreign heresies may have subsequently infected 
the Persians ; it is allowed by Vossius, who most diligently 
investigated the subject of idolatry, that in early ages, 
Fire was to them but as a Symbol of Gop(**); and such 
it is at present among their descendants, the Parsis and 
Gabrs, or rather as they denominate themselves, Behdin, 
and Mazdiesndn. The first name, Behdin, compounded of 
beh “ good, excellent,” and dén “rcligion”(”), signifies one who 
professes the true faith, or din-1-beh ;*that worship established 
in Persia by ZARDEWUSHT or ZERATUSHT, after the reforma- 
tion of several abuses, which had corrupted the primitive 
magism(*). That beh was an epithet almost peculiarly 


DVOOOOOM 


(*) “That the Persians of most early time were no Idolaters, but worshipped 
‘* One God, the Creator of the world, under the symbol of Fire, is acknowledged by all 
‘‘ their historians,” &c, (BlackwWall’s “ Letters concerning Mythology.” Let. xix. p. 871). 


(*) “ Ac primd quidem Ignem coluere ut Dei symbolum”. (Voss. deIdol.Lib.'1I.c 65). 


Behdin, ( oe): “Among themselves,” says Pietro della Valle, “ they are not‏ عم 
styled Gaurs, which wérd properly signifies “ Infidels, or Heathens ;” but they‏ “ 
‘call each other in the Persian language Behdin, implying “of the good faith.”‏ 
F'ssi fra di loro non si chiamanoGauri, la qual patola propriamente vuol dire infedeli o‏ *¢ 
٠۰ Ethnici; ma si chiamano in lingua Persiana Behdin, che significa “ Di buona fede.”‏ 
(Viaggi. Persia. lettera 3. de’ 18. di Decemb. 1617) Thé ceremonies of initiation‏ 
necessary to a Behdin are described in Anquetil’s Zendavesta.” (Tome II. p. 553, 554).‏ 


(*) In modern Persian, the name of that celebrated prophet or legislator, whom 
we generally style Zoroaster, is variously written ZARATUSHT, ZARADUSHT, ZARAD- 
HUSHT, ZARTUSHT, &c. as we find from the Berhén Kattea, and other MSS. and 
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consecrated to the religion and disciples of ZARDEHUSHT, 
might be proved by a multiplicity of quotations ; I shall 
here extract the first passage in which it occurs, from 
the Shah-namah of Firpavust, who was intimatcly acquainted 
with the antiquities of his country, and lived at a period 
(in the tenth and early in the eleventh century), when 
Persia abounded with Behdins, whose religious opinions 
he not only well understood, but, as was suspected (and 
it seems to me with reason) secretly entertained. 


The passage to which I have alluded, is from that 
part of Firpavusi’s poem wherein he describes the first 


PPPPPPOSSESSS S99 SSSSO9O99F083SS49EOE6O@ 


as Dr. Hyde has explained in his “ Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 24, p. 309, (Ox. 1700), 
wheretit is given also in Zend characters, Zaratushtrish, &c. which, however, he seems 
to have mistaken for Pahlavi ; “in nuperis Apographis in lingua Pchlavi scriptis,” &c. 
M. Anquetil has shown (Zendav. Tome I. p. 77. Plate V) how his Zend copy of 
the Vendidad Sadé, exhibits Zeréthoschir, which, in mine, (a perfect and beautiful 
manuscript), appears under the same form. But another volume entitled “ Kitab 
‘s Shaiest u nah Shaiest,” شایست)‎ a) شایست و‎ ws), or the *“ Book of Right and 
** Wrong,” which I procured from a Behdin, (or Gabr ), at Shirdz, containing passages 
ofancient Persian, interspersed throughout the modern work ; represents Zarathisht, 
thus fancifully written in Zend characters, 


ZL 
the penman having contrived, byan extraordinary prolongation, to cross the strokes 
that form R and TH. In an original Arabick fragment of Tasrt’s chronicle 
(preserved among the Cottonian MSS. British Mus. Vitell. A. IV). we find both 
ZABRADUST (زرادست)‎ and ZARDUST (زردست)‎ 5 but the oldest Persian transla- 
tions of that work, repres¢ht the name as 2۸72108117, ر(زردشست‎ while 71۶32۸517831 
in every copy of his Shahnamah that I have seen, writes ٠١2۸۶71105537 ردھشت)‎ j)3 
and many franians of my acquaintance pronounced it ZERATUSHT, or ZARATUSHT, 
These circumstances are here remarked, since under some of the names above- . 
mentioned, Zoroaster will often appear in the course of my researches. 
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interview between ZARDEHUSHT and Gusurasp, in imitation 
of whose name the Greeks wrote Hystasrrs. Having 
announced his divine mission, the prophet advises that 
monarch to accept the new religion, and, as if prompted 
by some sudden inspiration, or miraculous conviction of 
its truth, GusutasP immediately complies. 


‘“Leam,” said ZARDENUSHT, “the rites and doctrines 
“Sof the religion of excellence. For without religion there 
‘‘cannot be any worth ina king. When the mighty (or 
‘* excellent) monarch heard him speak of the eacellent religion, 
‘he accepted from him the ercellent rites and doctrines(*’).” 


I have here shown by Italick letters, how beh and its 
derivative beh: ocur in the original passage ; an inscription 
which I discovered among the remains of JEMsHID’s 
palace or throne, at Persepolis, represents beh thus لے‎ 


This passage is comprised in two beits, or couplets :—‏ رم۳ 


بیاموزاییں دیں st‏ کہ بی دیں نباغد سزايی ust‏ 
چو بشذید از و ald‏ مہ دیں بە پزبرنمت از و راہ و اییں بە 


In three copies of the Shahnamah out of five manuscripts now before me, the epithet 
beh follows shah in the third line; but the copies which have meh, (great or mighty), 
are the oldest, and seem the most correct, This word 4« when accented with 
the vowel aecent kesra, which gives it the souhd of meh or mih, is equivalent in 
signification to buzurg, (بزرکے)‎ great, powerful, &c. as we learn from the MS. dic- 
tionary Berhan Kattea. It seems in this sense to form’part of (مھاباد)‎ the name 
ofa personage described after some Persian accounts, as “the first monarch of ر4‎ 
** and of the whole earth,” by Sir William Jones, who writes it, however, Makabad, 
it being in his opinion, “a word apparently Sanscrit,” (Discourse on the Persians. 
Asiat. Res, Vol. II. p. 69: oct). 
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in Pahlavi characters(**) ; and on various medals now before 
me of the Sassanian kings, (those who governed Persia from 
the year 229 to 632), we find beh, forming part of their 
Pahlavi legends, thus expressed لی‎ and +; and preceding 
the royal name. I ventured once to trace this epithet 
still farther back ; and some silver coins obtained during 
my residence at [sfahdn and Tehrdn, have confirmed me 
in the opinion that it was adopted by monarchs of the 
Arsacidan or Parthian dynasty(*). 


The second appellation, assumed chiefly in their books, 
by the Indian and Persfn disciples of ZarDEHUSHT, is 
Mazdaiesnén, above mentioned, signifying ‘ those who 


PPPS OS OO OSG BGS GEV 9 G9 G99 GG GOH GH OF 0SS00S9SS6G6SOO6SOPO9O 


(*) This inscription, of twelve lines, and another, likewise in Pahlavi, of eleven 
lines, seem to have escaped the notice of former travellers. The copies which I took 
have not yet enabled me to ascertain their whole purport ; but that they are of the 
Sassanian times cannot be doubted, since SHAPUHR, AUHORMIZDI, and VARHARAN, 
(kines whom our historians cal Sapor, Hormisdas, and V’araranes ), are indisputably 
mentioned in those passages which I have already deciphered. A further account 
and engravings of the two inscriptions, will be found in another part of this work. 


(%) That celebrated oréentalist M. de Sacy, already quoted in this work, (p. 62), 
was the first who deciphered any inscription in the Sassanian Pahlavi ; (See his “Me- 
‘* moires sur diverses Antiquités de la Perse,” 4to. Paris, 1793); and the alphabet, 
which he so ingeniously ascertained, enabled me to explain some legends that had not 
fallen under his inspection. (See “ Obsersations on medals and gems, bearing inscrip- 
tions in the Pahlavi or ancient Persick character.” 4to. Lond. 1801 )» In this work I: 
asctibed to one of the Arsacidan monarchs, a bronze coin published by Pellerin; (in 
the third supplement to his ٥ Receuil des Medailles,” plate I. fig. 13), on which the 
epithet bch appears before the name ; and others of ¢he same class, (but silver) in my 
own collection, exhibit, like Sassanian medals, a fire altar on the reverse. One of the . 

engravings subjoiued, will shew their devices and inscriptions, 
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“invoke Onmazp, or Ormuzp.” Although some passages 
of the Zendavesta, in M. Anquetil’s translation, seem to 
describe Ormuzp as a subordinate power ; yet other parts 
of the same work unequivocally designate the Almighty 
by this name; for Ormvuzp is declared. to be the’ first 
of celestial spirits; the author of all good; the intelli- 
gence that never sleepeth; the sovereign judge; the 
being who made all things(). He was the OrMAsDEs, or 
Oromazes of Greek writers, and, according to Plutarch, 
was esteemcd by Zoroaster, and many others, as Gop; 
the principle of good; the Deity who created Gods; and 
ornamented IIeaven with stars(*"). ' 
مھھو:مومیہەٌھی4ہیجووممموی‌یو یمم یوووممہیچی۔‎ 


Zendavesta, Tome I. Part II. p. 100, 403, 416. Tome II. p. 25, and many‏ (ح( 
other places which the copious “ Table des matieres” will sufficiently indicate. Dr.‏ 
had before remarked that the Persians sometimes bestowed one of their many‏ :11۲3 
names for God, ( Yezad ), on those angels, through whom the divine commands‏ 
were executed. ‘‘ Quia Deus, aliquid loquens ant faciens, id .facit per angelos qui‏ 
Dei vice fungentes ipsius vocabulo honorantur; ut et sepe, (si non semper) fit in‏ ‘* 
Vet. Test. ubi angelus haug semel vocatur Deus, et ejus loco honoratur, ut tam‏ « 
alibi quam in casu Manoz qui dicit se vidisse angelum et tamen metuit se moriturum‏ ؛٭ 
quia viderat Deum.” See “ Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. ix. p. 180. (edit. 1700).‏ ‘‘ 
See also cap. ii. p. G4. and cap. xv. p. 195). The learned author notices, (in cap.‏ 
or HorMuzD, dye and HORMUzZ, yy one of‏ اورمزں xx. p. 260,) that ORMUZD,‏ 
the names given to God, is used likewise to express the first day of the month, and the‏ 
Angel who presides over the occurrences of it by God’s command. He might have‏ 
and HoaMuz (joy) as I find the name written in books‏ (ھورہ مزد) added HunMUzD‏ 
of the modern Parsis or Gabre.‏ 


@') Apopdtys of 8 rév نر‎ upelpova عف3‎ kadovew—Kat 0 prev ef Seovs exolnoe—xac 
Tov ovpavoy یمج٭ وہ‎ exoopnoev.—De sid, et Osir. Vide Plut. Opera, Tom. II. p. 369. 
(Edit. Xyland. Francof. 1620). Agathias writes the name Oppdodns and Oppcdaerns. 
Vide “Histor, Lib.. II, p.68, 69. (Edit, Bon, Vulcan; Lugd, Bat, 1594). 
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Mazdiesn appears, as expressing “a worshipper of 
“Ormuzp,” in many Pahlaci inscriptions(™), and on examin- 
ing my copy of the Vendidad Sadé, (a Zend manuscript 
before mentioned), I find that the oblique cases, and 
the pluralare formed by adding certain letters to Mazdeiesn(*) ; 
although the nominative singular is Mazdeiesnu, which An- 
quetil, in his translation of that work, writes Mazdeiesnan(*). 


OOo] oo 


(°) M. de Sacy has delineated various Pahlavi forms of the word Mazdiesn, as 
found on monuments in Pefsia, and traced by different travellers; also on medals of 
Sassanian kings, preserved in the royal cabinet at Paris. (See his “ Mem. sur div. 
Antiq.” &c. pl. 1.۲11. VIET. £X.) ‘he inscription which I copied at Persepolis, (See 
note 28.) exhibits Mazdéesn thus in Pahlavi characters, 


(*) Divested of the occasional terminations u, sk &c. Mazdeicsn is thus written 
/ 1ن٤‎ 4g “v6 in the Kitab Shaiest mentioned above (note 26) ; but 


the Zend characters of this manuscript do not equal either in size, beauty or 
distinctness those of Anquetil’s engraved specimen, nor of my Vendidad Sadé. 


(*) Zendavesta, Tome I. 2. part. p. 123. “ Je suis Mazdeiesnan,” &c. “‘ LeMazdei- 
esnan (disciple) de Zoroustre,” &c. p. 177. and other passages. Yet explaining the 
original Zend in corresponding letters of our alphabet, he writes Mazdéiesnd. (See p. 
77.) according to the Indian pronunciation, while a Persian would accent the last 


syllable as if spelt noo or nz. ( ہق‎ au Kirman Ou.” See the plate of “ Lettres Perses 


‘‘anciennes et modernes ;” Zendav. Tome II. p. 424.) I have found Mazdiesndn thus 
written مزدیستنانں‎ in modern Persian characters at the end of many books transcribed 
by Parsis at Surat and Bombay; wherein it is requested that all who read, should pray 
for the writer. A copy of the Ardaj-virdf-namah نامد)‎ wil (اردايی و‎ ‘closes with 
the penman’s recommendation of his work, which he styles “a very good and desirable 
> treatise on the imstitutes ofthe excellent religion of Masdiesndéns (or worshippers of 
¢‘OnMUzD) and on that which is right and wrong, according to the faith of ZARTUSHT, 
؛×‎ (descended from) lsFENTEMAN.” 


ایں کتاب خوب و مرغوب اندر oly‏ دین بہ مزدیسنان در شاپست و BAG‏ 
٥ین‏ زرتشت اسعدتمانں 
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Such are the two denominations chiefly affected by 
the modern Gabrs and Parsis, disciples of the dén-i-beh 
or “excellent faith,” as Frrpavusi emphatically and peculi- 
arly designates the worship introduced by ZarpEHUsSHT; 
whose first appearance is noticed in the Shah-namah about 
the middle, or after a series of sixty thousand lines, 
during which the poet does not once apply that flatter- 
ing title to the national religion of Persia. Yet those 
pious kings and heroes, whom he celebrates as flourish- 
ing there before the promulgation of ZarpDEHUSHT’S doc- 
trines, are styled pdk-din or “ pure in faith,” and Khuda-perest, 
Ayzed ot Ized-perest, and Yesdén-perest; all three denomina- 
tions signifying ٠۶ worshippers of God ;” the same Supreme 
Being ; “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord !” 


Thus MinucHeur, a mighty king, whose reign, from 
the most moderate calculation, appears anterior to Zar- 
DEHUSHT's mission by more than two hundred years, (and 
before the commencement of our era above seven hundred), 
when dying in extreme old age, instructs.his son (۸8×× ; 
‘“‘thou must never be of any .other than the pék-din sect, 
“or “pure in faith(*),” and “watch that thou turn not 
‘aside from the religion of God*(**). 


() نباید کە باشي جزازپاک دیں 


)4( نکرتانتابی ز دینں خداي, 
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Subsequent fp these lines by, at least, twenty thousand dis- 
tichs, another part of Firnpavsi’s work represents Gusu- 
TAsP ascending the Persian throne, while he was yeta pdkdin(*") 
according to the old Magian rites, or before the coming of 
ZARDEHUSHT ; and expressing his piety towards God, whom 
he mentions under three names as perfectly synonymous. 
“] am,” exclaims he, “a sovereign, the worshipper 
‘of YeEzpan; on me the holy Ayzep hath bestowed 
‘‘this imperial crown; he gave it to me, that I may drive 
‘away the wolf far from the flock of sheep. When the 
٠“ ceremonies necessary on the assumption of royalty shall have 
‘been duly performed, f'll bring over all the wicked to the 
‘religion of (KHopa) God. And he accordingly dispensed 
‘‘ justice in such a manner that from its influence the wolf 
“and the sheep drank together at the same stream(*). 


And that the unity of God was from the earliest time 
an established point-of belief among those who professed 


SOOOO: 


(*") It does not appear that the term pék-din was wholly disused after Zoroaster’s 
reformation of the ancient Magism. It is, on two or three occasions, applied by 
7:5۸٥۰ ina literal sense, to persons who professed the new religion, which probably 
caused but some slight alterations in the external forms of worshipping God under 
the long-established Symbol of Fire. 


)*( منم کفتایزدان پریٹندہ pe ahd‏ ایزد پاک داد ایں ANS‏ 


hay‏ داد مارا گلاہ 4S . tanh yp)‏ بیرون کیم از dey‏ میش کرکے 
چو اییں gpl WPL‏ اوریم stay ٠‏ بدیں خداي اوریم 
پکی داں کسٹكِ کر داد اريی Ui‏ کرک میش اب خرردي sgt‏ 
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the “pure faith,” or “religion of the «fvient heroes,” 
(always put opposition with polytheism and _ idolatry,) 
we learn from various passages of Firpavus1’s work(”). 


Yet from the time of HusHanc, second monarch of 
the most ancient dynasty, when sparks were first produced 
by the accidental collision of hard rocks and esteemed 
a miraculous revelation of fire; all those illustrious 
personages so “pure in faith,” are, whilst worshipping 
one Supreme God, represented as contemplating a sacred. 


POSTS CSSHOCHSOESHSES 





7٢٥ر‎ In this the Supreme Being is frequently addressed as Déd-gar yek Khudai, 
دادکریک خدايی‎ and Déd deh yek Khudai داددء یک خداى‎ both expressions signify- 
ing ‘thou just and only God!” Firpavsi, in the history of king NusHIRVAN, re- 
presenting two persons of the most opposite descriptions, contrasts them as being 


یکی بت پرست و دکر پاکس دیں 
one an idolater; the other a pék-din. My authority for the Pahlavi Kish, “ Religion‏ ** 
of heroes,” is a line found in many copies of the Shahnamah, but notinall. Three,‏ 
however, of the five now on my table, thus present it in the letter which ARJasP wrote‏ 
whilst indignant on hearing that GusHTAsp had become a convert to the new form‏ 
of worship. ‘‘Thou hast corrupted or abolished the heroick faith, the religion of‏ 


* ancient warriors.” ۱ 
را‎ AS osha تبہ کردِي ان‎ . 

ARJASP’s letter in thirty nine couplets, extracted from the Shaknamah, has been pub- 
lished at Calcutta, with an English translatioi, by the ingenious Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
(New Asiatick Miscellany, 1789, p.50), and it gives this passage ; but I find in many 
parts a considerable difference existing between the printed epistle and my manuscript 
copies, one of which exceeds it in length by sixteen lines, containing some allu- 
sions to the ancient sovereigns, JEMsH1D and ZOHAK, and their lapses from the true 
faith. Indeed the manuscripts differ one from another fiot only in this but in every 
part of the Shahnamuh, and exhibit such a variety of readings, as wonld weary the 
most patient and persesering drudge who should undertake to collate several copies 
of a work, comprising more than one hundred and twenty thousand lines. 
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flame, the symbol of divine light(“). This is sufficiently 
demonstrated by Frrpavust in many passages of his 
great work: but particularly those memorable lines which 
some readers may be gratified on seting printed (for the 
first time, I believe) in Persian characters(*'). To offer my 
own translation of them would be presumptuous, since 
Sir William Jones has already thus quoted them in 





(*) So well has Dean Prideaux expressed the Afagian opinions on this subject, that I 
shall not apologize for citing his words. Having observed that “ they, abominating all 
‘images, worshipped God only by Fire ;” he mentions their belief that ک٣‎ Light was 
“‘ the truest Symbol of the Good God ; and therefore they always worshipped him 
٣٢ before Fire, as being the cause of Light, and especially before tbe sun, as being in 
‘their opinion the perfectest Fire, and causing the perfectest Light. And for this 
‘* reason in all their temples they had Fire continually burning on altars, erected in 
‘ them for that purpose ; and before these sacred fires they offered up all their publick 
‘ devotions, as likewise they did all their private devotions before their private fires 
‘in their own houses. Thus did they pay the highest honour to Light as beiog in their 
‘opinion the truest representative of the Good God, but always hated darkness as 
‘* being what they thought the truest representative of the Evil God, whom they ever 
‘¢ had in the utmost detestation as we now have the Devil.” (Connection of the Old 
and New Testament.) Part. I? book 3 Vol.J. p. 253. (Eleventh edit.1749). This and 
other passages of Prideaux’s work, favourable to the Persians, have produced a sneer 
from the dogmatical Warburton, (Div. Legat. Book IV. Sect.1), who, admitting anearly 
Bactrian Zoroaster, regards the story of one contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, as 
a Persian tale, which hé threatens to examine on some future occasion, But how- 
ever learned and ingenious, he did nqt possess over Dean Prideaux any advantage 
respecting Oriental literature ; and exposes himself to animadversion, in more places 
than that wherein he interprets allegorically, the Descent of Aincas; a celebrated 
portion of his work, which Gibbon has refuted in a masterly piece of criti:ism,—See 
st Observations on the Sixth Book of the Zneid”, 


din LG )“(‏ درپیشٴ lay‏ بدند ‏ مپندار UNE‏ پرسٹان بدند 
کہ اتش بدانکاء *عراب بوں پرستندہ )| دیدہ پر اب By‏ 
اکر چندت اندپشۂ pa je ash‏ از th‏ پزدان نە بي نیاز 
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English. ‘Think not that they (Car-Knusrav or Cyrus, 
and his maternal grandfather, who had prostrated them- 
selves before the blazing altar) were adorers of fire; 
‘for that element ‘was only an exalted object, on the 
‘lustre of which they fixed their eyes; they humbled 
“themselves a whole week before God; and if thy un- 
‘‘ derstanding be ever so little exerted, thou must acknowledge 
“ رط‎ dependence on the Being supremely pure(“).” 


That this was an act of true devotion and properly 
directed, the historian Tasri, although Mohammedan, 
allows in a passage, which likewise indicates the, place 
where it was performed. Car-Kuusrav, says he, having 
unsuccessfully pursued ArrasiaB, the murderer of his 
father, through many regions, at length “ returned to Irdn, 
“۶ and there firmly established the imperial authority ; then’ 
‘‘turned his face (or proceeded) towards the fire-temple of 
٠٢۶ Aderbaijan for the purpose of praying‘to almighty God(*).” 


We learn from Firpavsi that this transaction occur- 
red in the fire-temple called Azer-Gushasp(“), which, according 





(*) Sir William Jones’s Discourse on the: Persians.—Asiat. Researches, Vol. II. 


)®( باز کشت و بایران امد و پادشاہي 1 قرار clo‏ وروي باتشکدہ ادربانجان نہاد 
از بھر نیایش م/عحضرت باري gt‏ 7 
To this sanctuary, after a lapse of ten centuries, another Persian‏ آذر گکشسپ )“( 
prince named Knusrav, (and surnamed Parviz) fled for refuge from his father’s anger,‏ 
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to lines immediately following his verses above quoted, was 

situate in Azer-abadegdn, or Media; and, as the best 

manuscript dictionaries inform us, at Tabriz(*).— 


It appears also from one of these works, that a fire-temple 
nained Azer Berzin was founded by Ca1-Kuusrav in Fars, 
or Pars (the province of Persia proper(“) ; and Mousan 


و پرویز باذرباتجاں رسیدہ ہوں و بہ اذرکھشب jail‏ شدہ و عبادت میگرد 
‘and Parviz had arrived in Azerbaijan, and entered the Azergehsheb, and there‏ 
“employed himself in devdtion.” MS. Tarikh Tabri, (Hist. of king Hormvuz). So‏ 
Azergushasb,‏ اذرکشسب the name appears in the oldest of my copies: but two have‏ 
with b-after the Arabick manner., But the Farhang Jehangiri assigns the name‏ 
of Azer Gushasp also to a Fire-Temple, erected at Balkk by GusutasP, wherein he‏ 
concealed his treasures: and, it is added, that the Temple was demolished and the‏ 
treasures carried away by SEKANDER, (or ALEXANDER). This circumstance, as‏ 
related by Nizam1, a celebrated Persian poet of the twelfth century, I shall have‏ 
occasion to notice in a future account of Eastern traditions respecting the Macedon-‏ 
ian conqueror.‏ 


(‘*) The royal chiefs and nobles remained one month in Azerabadegén,— 


Such are the words of FirpAust. We read in the manuscript Dictionary entitled 
Berhan Katiea that “‘ Azerabadgén signifies the city of Tabriz, and likewise, the 
*‘fire-temple of Tabriz, for as this City abounded with Fire-temples it has been thence 
‘named Azerabadgan,”" 


See also the Farkang Jehangiri (in Azer (اذر‎ which adds that Azerabadegén, accord- 
ing to the Arabian mode of writing becomes Azerbaijan; ومہعرب ان اذرباجانسست‎ 


The words Azer ,(اذر)‎ and Atish (اتش)‎ appear to-be synonymous, and signify 
Fire.—See Berhan Kattea in Azer.. ° 


)“( See the MS. Farkang Berhén Kattea in Aser Berzin. آذربرزیں‎ 
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4 


Fanti ascribes to that mighty sovereign, a fire-temple at 
Ardebil ; and to his predecessor Fer1pun, one at Tés(“). 
Another writer, SHAHRISTANI, enumerates various fire- 
temples in Sejestén, in Fars, between Fars and Isfahan, 
in Kémes, and different places: “these houses,” says he 
‘“‘were prior to ZERADUSHT "(*) 


Of all ante-Zoroastrian fire-temples, the principal seems 
to have been that constructed at Balkh, and from its beauty 
entitled Nau-behdr, or “lovely as the dawn of spring”(®). With 


OOOO 3O9OOOG@ 


(*") See the “ Dabistan,” or “ School of Manners,” in the New Asiatick Miscellany, 
p. 185. (Calcutta, 1789). 


(*) ۔وھزۂ البیوٹ انت بل زرادشت‎ See the whole Arabick passage quoted 
from SHAHRISTANI’s work, ia Hyde’s Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 153. cap. vii) 
Oxon, 1700). I find that the most common Persian names for a Fire-temple are 
Atish-gah, گاء‎ Ul or ‘place of the Fire;” Atish-Khanch wl ait and Atish- 
Kadah oS اش‎ or Fire house. This the Arabians express by Beit-Nér_jW بیت‎ 
equivalent in signification; and on account of its Temple they car’ etoyn», style 
Jerusalem, Beit ء‎ mekedes بیس المقدس‎ “the Holy House.” The Hebrews 
themselves most frequently use the same word ( Beit ) in describing “the house which 
King Solomon built for the Lord.” (I. Kings, c. VI. vs2.) 

mind moody POT ددں‎ Tw IT 
and which comprehended the 704ھ‎ SOT (vaos temp/um,) mentioned in verse 17; 
for however sometimes confounded with Beit ٦٢ز‎ the whole house,—(o:cos, 
domus) this Haikel was but a part of Solomon's Temple; yet classed among Persian 
words in the MS. Berhan Kattea, we find that Haikel, signifies an Idol-temple ; also 
any spacious and lofty edifice. ٠ 


ھیکل--بتغانہ را abs‏ و هر S oli‏ عظیم و رنیع باشد 


(*) So we are authorized to trapslate Naubehér, as compounded most obviously, 
of Naw ( (نو‎ “ new,” and Behér (ہہار)‎ the “‘spring season.” Dr. Hyde, accordingly, in 
some remarks on the Farhang Jehangiri, mentions this Temple, “‘ quod propter 
'؟‎ vernantem ornatum vocabatur نوھار)‎ Nau-bakér; i.e. Novum ver.” (ist. Rel. 
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what veneration it was regarded, at least during the life of 
him who succeeded the illustrious Cyrus, appears in some 
lines which I shall here extract from the Shahnémeh.—“Wheh 
‘“‘Lourasp had resigned the imperial dignity to his son 
“‘Gusutasp, he descended from the throne ; and having 
‘““bound up his garments, secluded himself at Balkh, in the 
۶٢ Nau-behdr, which was respected by the fire-worshippers of 
“that time, as Mecca is now by the Arabians. Into this 
“house (or temple) entered the venerable man, a yezdén- 


بھی 


Vet. Pers. cap. xxiii. p. 303—See also, cap. iii. p. 104. ed. 1700.) Yet from 
passages in that Farhang, or dictionary, and in the Berhan Kattea, it seems to me 
doubtful whether Nau-behar was a title peculiarly bestowed on any edifice, and I 
shall take another opportunity of showing from many excellent manuscripts, that 
like the simple word Bahér, it signified a structure dedicated to the worship of fire ; 
اتشکدہ)‎ Atesh-Kadeh,) or of idols, بتغاں)‎ But-khaneh,) by which we may 
understand images; ‘and that it was used in a general sense, to describe various 
temples, as the Naubchar-i-mah (ole بہار‎ 193) or temple of the Moon, Naubehar.i-Tir 
(تیر)‎ the temple of Mercury; Naubehar.i-Nahid (opal) the temple of Venus; 
and so of the other planets. I think it probable that Bihar, Behar or Vehar, 
with a meaning the same or* almost equivalent, is as old as the first of those 
structures that it designates. Reland, in his “ Dissertatio de Linguis Insularum 
٠٢ Orientalium” (Diss. Misc. part, iii. p. Ixxxv. Traj. ad Rhen. 1708) explains the Cey- 
lonese word Vehar, as, “ Templum Dei primarit Buddoe,” on the authority of old 
European travellers. From more recent we learn that in Ceylon it is used (Vihare 
or Vihari) not only to express a temple, but also a college or habitation of priests. 
See among other writers Mahony and Joinville. As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 89 and 422, (oct. 
ed.) An ingenious Orientalist, Mr. Chambers, (As. Res. Vol. I p. 163), informs us, 
that “the word Vihér, or as the natives of Bengal would write it, Bihar, is Shenscrit” 
and that according to the historian FERISHTAH, @ certain province of India was 
denominated Behér, as having formerly abounded with Bramins, who rendered it 
one great literery, (and we may perhaps add religions) seminary. 
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perest, or one who adored God’). And here, adds F1r-‏ ؛؛ 
“he employed thirty years before the Lord, in‏ ےھ 
nerforming religious duties(*).”‏ ¢‘ 


The house (khaneh) mentioned in this passage, reminds 
me of an edifice so designated by Socrates, the ecclesias- 
tical historian, who relates that the Persian monarch was 
accustomed to adore fire constantly burning in a par- 
ticular house(®). And another Greek writer, AGA1HIAS, 
having noticed the magian’s vencration of fire, describes 
those sacred houses, in which they cherished a perpetual 
flame, as being small, and situate at some distance from 





SOD 

(7) چوکشتاسپ را داد ہراسپ تو ں dys‏ آمد ji‏ تمت وبربست رخمت 
ot‏ کزیی شد بد ان hep‏ کہ اتش پرستان بد ان روزکار 
مر أآن ale‏ را داشتندي of whe‏ مرمکفرا تازبان این he}‏ 


, پرست‎ plop شد مرد‎ dle بدان‎ 
in the fourth line some copies of the Shahnamah have Yezdén perestén (worshippers 
of God,) for Atesh-perestan, Fire-worshippers; and in the seventh line they substi- 
tute Atesh-perest for Yezdan perest, I have adopted the text of my oldest and best 
Manuscripts. The first six lines are quoted in the Farkarg Jehangiri, and those 
verses of FIRDAUSI prove, according to this excellent Dictionary, (in Naubehar (نو بہار‎ 
that a Fire-temple is signified; شعر حکیم نردوسيی دلالت ہر ائشکدہ میکند‎ oS 
for Neubehar is said to have been also the name of an Idol-temple. 


)*( همي Oy‏ سی سال پیش خداي 


(*) ExwSee Se o Baordevs ey ام میںم‎ rd Senverts casduevor Tlup xpogxuvety. Soor. 
Hist. Eccles. Lib. vii.c.8. ْ ۰ 
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any publick thoroughfare; for so, perhaps, should be inter- 
preted his expression(*). 


To reconcile this with the account given by StraBo, we 
may suppose the altar erected under a building of inconsider- 
able dimensions, (and, if not wholly roofed, yet capable of 
sheltering the fire which at all times glowed within its walls) ' 
in the midst of an ample space, so enclosed that the consecra- 
ted ground was separated from the profane. I have below 
quoted this geographer’s words, informing us, that the Persian 
Pyrathewon was a vast fence, or rather an enclosed place, in the 
centre of which stood the altar, and that the Magian priests 
accumulated on this much ashes, and preserved fire unextin- 
guished(™). ZonaR 4s having noticed the irruption of 7157 ۸- 
eLius, who penetrated far into Persia; informs us that he 
destroyed various cities and sacred enclosures, in which fire 
was worshipped by the inhabitants(*). 


PPPS SSP SSG GO GG FS G5 BSG 0 S990 0S 9S 0050569669 55655930960 


(®) To de up avrots riptoy re ewvat 80۸۷۵۰ kat ayewraroy, kat rolyuy ev و یبرچ ایم‎ reo 
wpe us ۲٥528ء.‎ Kae awoxexpduevors agBecroy ot wayor gvAdrrover, Agath. Hist. Lib. II. 
p. 59. (Lugd. Bat. 1594), 


(*) Eore ء5‎ cacTIvpadera ۱ء‎ reves ہوم م(ئئہ‎ ev de rovrors مع‎ Bwpos, ev w rodAQ 
rs cxodos, cae وج‎ ucBeoroy gudarrovey .موم‎ (Strab. lib. av. p. 848. Busil, 1671), 


(5, *"HodsAeos ءا‎ cae ets rdv evSorépw Vepoida ٤: ع3‎ cat ras re woNess KaSnpés Kas 
(ٴت بٍ8 جج‎ TOU TupOS auTw ۷ع‎ TH TiuwpEeva Tap 'ہ×٘٥۱ئ :مءڈومزڈ رہہ‎ 
(Zouar, Annual. Tom. ii). 
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‘Besides the terms employed in these passages to express 
fire-temples, the Greek writers have used others(*) ; but it 
will be sufficient to observe here, that those which imply a 
spacious and enclosed piece of consecrated ground, seem 
peculiarly applicable; the propriety of such a description 
being confirmed by various Oriental manuscripts; and there 
is reason to belicve, that even groves and gardens were 
sometimes comprehended within the sacred space. 


That fire-temples were multiplied to‘a considerable de- 
gree, almost immediately after the changes effected by Zar- 
DEHUSHT in the national form of worship, appears from 
various authorities. The new edifices dedicated to religion (at 
least the principal) were sumptuously decorated and richly 
endowed, not only by GusHTasp and succeeding’ monarchs, 
but by private individuals eminent for piety ; and some 
thought it not sufficient to raise a single altar on which the 





)×( Tlupecor, Naos, &c. Concerning the word رم رڈ‎ which occurs in Strabo’s account 
of the Persian temples, a learned critick in Greek literature and antiquities, Mons, 
Gail, has declared his opinion that it sometimes appears to be ‘‘synonyme d@’ Hieron 
< (sepov) encetnte sacrée. D’ou je conclurois, contre plusieurs savans, que onxos ne 
“signifie pas toujours exclusivement, sanctuaire d’un temple”; and after further 
remarks, he adds “ainsi onxos je crois, eignifiera en general, mur de separation; 
۶۶ balustrade, et le lieu lui-méme ou 7ػ۷‎ exposoit les objets du culte”.—(Recherches 
Historiques, &c. Tom. I. p.197. Paris, 1814). See also i in this work some observa- 
tions on the word reyevos often synonymous with hieron; but Gail is not willing to 
suppose that it signified ‘(a saered grove,” notwithstanding very high authority: for 
Larcher (in his translation of Herodotus, Tome IV, p. 387) says, “Le temenos est 
“ proprement une piece de terre consacreé aun Dieu. Quelquefois ce terme se prend 
“ daps un sens plus etendu pour un temple ; et quelquefois il signifie ux dois sacré.” 
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sacred flame might blaze in honour of God. Prince Isren- 
p1ak who long pursued, then combated, and at length slew 
ArgasP, the inveterate enemy of his house and faith, had 
previously made a solemn vow, that, if victorious, he would 
erect throughout the world, an hundred new firc-temples(”). 


Thus, many centuries after, ARDEsHIR (the Artaxares 
or Artaxerxes of Greek and Latin historians; a warlike 
chief who claimed descent from Prince IsFE NDIA; and, about 
the year 229 of our era, founded the Sassanidan or Sassa- 
nian dynasty); made a vow to God, “that in every 
‘“‘nlace where he should prove victorious over his enemies, 
“he would build a City and Fire-temple, for the honour 
‘and exaltation of his religion.”("°) This anecdote is pre- 


DOO BOBO OGG OGG GG 0G 9 GS-99 9-H 9G GS 8909S S0SS999 696006060965 


)۶( His words, according to FinpAust’s Shah-namah, wer: eS بکیٹی صد اتشگدہ و‎ 
and, as if tanght by the beneficent spirit of ZARDEHUSHT’s doctrines, that useful 
works would please him who bestows victory, he further vows to construct in the desert 
a hundred places of repose for wearied travellers; to sink a hundred thousand wells 
that might yield them water; and about each well to plant numerous trees under 
which they might find a shade: ° 

7 BL, مکر دربیابان کلم صد‎ 
JP ان صدں‎ yl کلم چا اب‎ 
بسیار دار‎ ale پر‎ elt 
The importance of such works will be dyly estimated by those who, in an eastern 
desert, have panted with heat and thirst. I shall not stop to notice some vativus 
rey:lings in the last-quoted Persian line, which is here printed from my two best copies 
of مرا‎ Shah-namah. Respecting the word dar, as used in this passage, se page 42. 


)™( کہ درھر موقف و موضع کہ بردشمن y jibe‏ منصور شود و ایشائرا خاسرو 
ملہورکرداند شہري واتش کدہ جہست تعظیم و Leet‏ دیں خود دراپ' wien‏ 
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اب 


served by Ean Havxat; not in that defective manuscript, 
of which several years ago I published an English transla- 
tion; but in a very ancient and beautiful copy which has 
been lately added to my collection; and for the sake of dis- 
tinction, shall be henceforward quoted as the Sér al belddn : 
a title inscribed on it, though not, perhaps, with propriety(”’). 


If ARDESHIR, as there is reason to believe, conscien- 
tiously fulfilled his vow; the number of Fire-temples must 
have been considerably augmented throughout all Persia 
early in the third century: for he not only conquered and 
slew Arpavan (Artabanus) last Monarch of the Arsacidan 
or Parthian family; but after various battles, extirpated 
a multitude of petty princes, who seem to have governed 
with almost regal power and independence, in every great 
city and district of the empire(™). 





)“( See the Sér al beldén more particularly described in the account of Eastern 
Manuscripts prefixed to this Volume. ” 


(“) Of the Persian records few parts are more obscure and perplexed than 
those relating to a numerous race of Monarchs who reigned from the time 
of Alexander until ARDESHIR ascended the throne, a period of more than five 
hundred and fifty years. By Tari, and the succeeding writers, FAZLALLAH 
CAZVINI, BENAKETI, MIRKHOND, his fon KHONDEMIR, and many others, they 
are styled unis | ght | ملوکے‎ Molék al tuwayef, ‘Kings of the Tribes or Nations.” 
Designing to illustrate their history, I once collected many anecdotes from Manu- 
scripts which few Europeans have had an opportunity of consulting; butan Antiquary, 
especially if an Orientalist, too often indulges in planning literary works so various 
and extensive, that to the execution of them human life would not be adequate, even 
though prolonged beyond its usual limits. 
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But the annals of AR pDESHIR’s descendants, the Sassanians, 
most frequently notice those consecrated buildings which 
served as places of refuge to the persecuted; thus Azer 
Gushasp, wherein Kuusrav Parviz concealed himself as 
before mentioned (p. 124). They were also tranquil retreats 
for the devout in old age, as might be proved from several 
manuscripts ; one anecdote must here suffice, related by 
TazRt in his history of that king who began to reign about the 
year 351, and whose proper Pahlavi name Varanran, 
the Greeks altered into VaRARANES, VARANES or BaRa- 
RANES, and the modern Persians into Banram. Having 
recounted many circumstances of his life, the historian thus 
proceeds ; “and Miur Nars (chief Vazér or minister) re- 
“quested from Banram permission that he might resign 
‘his office, saying, many years have passed over me and 
“IT am become old ; now therefore let me retire to alife of 
“devotion, and prepare myself for another state in the 
“۲(۱ to come. And he established his sons in the 
‘“ service of BanRAM, and this king granted him the permis- 
“sion that he solicited, and he went back to his own 
“country (or city); and the name of that district was 
“‘ Ardeshir Khureh; and there he resided, employing 
“himself in religious worship ; and he built four villages ; 
‘and in each of these villages he erected a Fire-Temple, 
‘one for himself and the others for his three sons; and 
“in each village he made a garden of considerable size, 
“and planted in each garden two thousand young cypress 
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‘‘trees, and one thousand roots of olive-trees, and one 
«‘thousand of palm or date-trees; and he annexed these 
«« gardens to the Fire-Temples as a religious endowment(“)”. 


In the same district of Ardeshir Khureh (at Jar or Gér, the 
city now called Firuzabdéd,) a magnificent temple had been 
constructed in the third century, by ARDEsuIR, or Artax- 
erxes, above celebrated, who founded the Sassaniqn dynasty, 
and restored to its original splendour that Fire-worship, which, 
though it continued the national religion, had languished 
during the obscure of turbulent reigns of several Arsacidan 
kings ; and considerable remains of this edifice were visible 
within a few years(”). 


' ARDESHIR and the princes who succeeded him, appear, 
like their early predecessors, to have delighted in lavishing 





() و مھر نرسی از بھرام دستوريی خواست کہ سالي بسیار برآمد مرا و پیر شدم 
آکنوں عبادت کنم وکاران جھای بسازم و پسرآن خویش را خحدمتی رام بپاي of‏ 3 
بھرام Ly!‏ دستوري داں و بشھر خوہش gb‏ شد ونام ان شھر tal‏ خوہ بوں و ا چا 
بنشست و عبادت سی کرد و چھار دہ بنا کر و بھردبھي از ان انشکدہ بسامت 
یی مرخویشٹن را و سہ مرپسرآان را و در ھردھي باغی بزرگی بناکرد و در هر باغيی 
دو Ne‏ ٹھال درخت سو بنشاند و UP‏ بن زیتون و NP‏ بی درخت خرہا و هر 
eh‏ براتش le‏ وف کرد-- © 


Such is the text according to my oldest and best copy of ۔'ّ عمذ'ا'‎ manuscript 
chronicle ) one, however, reduces the number of cypress trées to a thousand. 


(*) They were examined in the summer of 1811, by Major D’Arcy, who went from 
Shiréz to Firwabéd, while Mr. Gordon, Major stone, and I were detached by the 
Ambassador into different parts of Persia. 
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on Fire-Temples, and the priests, Maubads, Hirbads, and 
others who officiated, not only money but jewels, and 
various kinds of treasures to great amount. In some 
lines of the Shah-namah which I have taken without 
particular selection from many similar passages, we read that 
Kuvusravu (Chosroes) surnamed Nusuirvan, proceeded 
towards the Temple, and “solemnly advancing, offered 
‘‘up his prayers before the Fire, and recited the praises 
‘‘ of him who had created the world. Every precious article 
“of gold, and the jewels which he had brought in great 
‘abundance, he delivered to the Treasurer of the Fire; 
‘then distributed gold and silver (coin) among the Maubads 
‘‘or priests; bestowed on them robes and jewels, and 
‘‘thus they were enriched by his bounty ; they then 
‘‘with prayers, approached the sacred flame’(”). 


But those Sassanian kings more especially devoted the 
treasures obtained from a vanquished foe, as tokens of 
gratitude to that Being from whom all victory proceeds. 
Thus BauRraM, a valiant sovereign before mentioned (page 
133) having taken prisoner the Emperor, or Khacén of Chin, 
‘‘arrived,” says our Poetical Historian ‘in Azerbadegdn 





)( نواں پیش انش سنایش کرنت جہان"افریں را نیایش کرنت 
dam‏ زر و کوھر فزونی کہ بر ٭ سراسر jy‏ اتش سیرد 
پراکند برموبدان سیم Ba‏ ھمان dele‏ بخشید شان HSL‏ 


don‏ موبدای زو توانکر شدند نیایش کنان پیش اذر شدند 
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‘(or Media) ; himself, his nobles and_ illustrious 
‘¢‘ warriors ; they performed their devotions before the 
‘Azer or sacred fire, while all the priests respectfully 
“held their hands to their heads. Banram then gave 
** presents to those who officiated; set out from the Fire 

Temple; and proceeded to Istakhr, a city in which 
“consisted the pride and glory of the kings of kings’(“). 
And here, as Firpavsi1 informs us in some lines, which 
it is not necessary to quote on this occasion, the monarch 
‘commanded that his attendants, men of the pure faith, 
٠“ should bring before him the crown which had been worn 
“by his imperial captive; and he caused the jewels with 
‘¢ which it was studded, to be taken out, and, with the gold, 
‘‘ fixed as ornaments on the walls of the Fire-Temple”(”). 


From the passage immediately preceding, it would 
appear that this circumstance occurred at Persepolis ; 
but Tasri’s account of the same transaction fixes the 





(“) بیامد سوي aye SLL AT‏ و نامداران و آزادگان 
Gian‏ گنان ییش yl‏ شدند ھمۂ موبدانں دست برسر شدند 
Sada,‏ ر ۸ حشید چیز 3 زاتشگدہ روي Sle‏ نیز 
خرامانں بیآمد بشھر jae‏ 2 يہ شاهنشہان ر بدو بوں ”= 
MS. Shaknamah.‏ 
(“) بفرمود پس تاج خافان چیں ...کہ پیش اور مردم SY‏ دیں 
oS lo 8‏ بود اندر و ازدہ یکندند Bh} syd‏ 
بزر و بکوھر ado Wy‏ 


MS. Shahnameh. 
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scene unequivocally: “ And Banram “says the historian,” 
‘returned to his own kingdom, and sat on the royal throne; 
“‘and the spoils that he had taken from the Khacén’s 
“army, and all his riches that had been tound, the rubies, 
“٤ pearls and every thing else ; were by Banram’s command 
“transported to the Fire-Temple of Azrraaijyan, and 
“‘there “-hung up; for of all Fire-Temples he respected 
“that the most’(©). 


The answer given by ArpEsurR to an epistle filled with 
threats from AR DAvAN, the Artabanus of our writers, (See p. 
132) is recorded by Tasrrin thismanner. ۰ک‎ And ئ۸‎ 7 7 
‘read the letter and replied; God hath granted to me 
‘“‘ this royal crown and throne; he indulges me with victory 
“‘over kings; and I entertain the hope that he will also 
“enable me to conquer thee, that 1 may take thy head, 
‘and expend thy treasures on the Fire-Temples(”).” 





(*) و ly‏ خود jl‏ آمد و برتخغت ملک ety‏ و ھرچہ از لشکر خاقانں و 

ز غذیمت و خواستہ آو dl,‏ بودند آریاقوت و مرہارید و,ھر چیزي بفزمود تا باتش 

aie‏ اذرباي جان بردند و let‏ دیاوختند و از der‏ اتش oS tt Isle‏ داشت 

MS. Tarikh Tabri. One copy, but not the oldest, of four, thus briefly states that, 
ہزبنه کر‎ WE براتش‎ dad op aL OG وان شواستھا کہ ازلشکر‎ 

“He expended on the Fire-temples “all the plunder that he had obtained from 

the Turk or Tartar army”. 


)0( و اردشیر نامۂ didn‏ و جواب OS‏ کہ مرا ایں ene oc‏ خد'ي داد وہو 
ye‏ ظا Seal 9 ola‏ دارم S‏ ہر تو نیز ظفر دھد ٹا سرٹو برکیرم و گئے تو ہر اتش ale‏ 
صرف MS. Tarikh Tabri. ais‏ 
T‏ 
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One of these he soon after furnished with incontestable 
proofs of victory; for having slain the petty princes who 
opposed him and “ multitudes of people at Marv; he 
‘sent their heads to Pars that they might be fixed on 
‘stakes over the gate of the Fire-Temple at [stakhr, or 
٠٢ Persepolis(®).” 


That the sacred edifices of Persia were open to women, 
we learn from Eastern authors, who might, perhaps, be 
useful in illustrating some passages of Greek and Roman 
historians, concerning Aspasia or Milto, the beauteous 
favourite of Artaxerxes Mnemon:; and her appointment 
as Priestess of the Sun; or of Diana Aneitis; or of 
Venus Anaheid ۔(اناحید)‎ But this chapter, in itselfa digression, 
must not be unreasonably extended ; I shall resume the 
subject in my account of Persepolis; where, as manu- 
script chronicles inform us, the celebrated queen ۶18:۸۶ 
devoted her last years to religious seclusion, having 
placed on the royal throne her son Daras, father of 
Dara, the unfortunate Darius of our writers ; but other 
accounts relate that she closed her life in the fire-temple 
of Azerbijan(™). 


مممممممو*ممیمموجمممممممیویوفد“۰مٌ>--ل4 9 4-9-2-0 4 ٭-مممممی_ممممیجمیپ 
(۹*) و ہمرو خلقی ہسپار بکشت و Lape‏ بپارس فرسثاد تا ہر در انش خانہ 


۱ _ aS ہدار‎ el 


)'( و ناتشغازن اذرییمای معتکف کردید‎ See the MS. Tarikh Kipchak Khon, 
خانبیي)‎ lev a 0) and other historical works, 
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A second illustrious queen appears, though not asa volun- 
tary inmate, in one of those consecrated buildings. Tasrt’s 
words are these ; “ And Kuatun-£-suzurc, the great lady, 
“or principal wife of the Turkish or Scythian monarch, had 
‘‘fallen a captive into the hands of Banram; and he sent 
“her that she might attend as a menial servant in the 
٠۶ fire-temple of Azerbaijan”(™). It will be sufficient to notice 
here one other female whom we find in the Azer-gushasp, that 
fire-temple before mentioned, (p.124) a willing convert from 
idolatry. This young disciple of the Din-i-beh or “ excellent 
“religion, was SEPINUD, whom Baur am selected among the 
loveliest princesses of India. Having led her before the 
sacred fire, he instructed his blooming bride, says Firpavst1, 
in the doctrines and ceremonies of ZARDENUSHT’s faith("’). 
It would perhaps, be rash to affirm, however possible the 
circumstance, that this Szerinup is the queen represented on 
medals of Banram:.the obverse exhibiting her profile close 
to that king’s head, whilst on the reverse we behold her stand- 


مممھی مہ یچ 


۳ و زن QUE‏ خاتون بزرک بود آسیر افتادہ dy‏ بدست ple‏ اورا بفرستاد ٹا 
خادمی انش lethal we‏ کند 
It would be contrary to the institutions pf ZERATUSHT, and inconsistent with the‏ 


chaste practice of his disciples, to suppose that the female attendants of a Fire-temple 


were subservient to the pleasures of its priests, like those Deva-dasi “ servants or slaves 
of the Gods,” those singing and dancing girls who in India are consecrated to the 


worship of Idols, while they administer to the voluptuous gratifications of the Brah- 
mans. See accounts of that country by various travellers, particularly the most recent 
(1817) by the Abbe Dubois, p. 401. 


)”( سپینودرا پیش ead op sh‏ بیاموغتش دیں واییں وراہ 
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ing near the Zoroastrian flame which she and Bauraw, an 
altar being between them, seem to regard with venerati- 
on, perhaps nourishing it with fragrant or costly sub- 
stances(”*), On the numerous coins of other Sassanian 
kings which I have examined, the Fire-altar is merely 
guarded by two armed men, one on each side like those 
figures which our heralds entitle the supporters. 


In hastily tracing this slight and imperfect sketch of 
Fire-worshippers, I have chiefly derived my Eastern authori- 
ties from those valuable manuscript works, TaBri’s “Great 
*‘ Chronicle,” and Firpausi's “ Book of Kings; both com- 
posed at atime when the sacred fire still glowed in many 
parts of Irdn ; while its votaries were numerous, and pre- 
served, besides oral traditions, various written records of 
their ancestors. But other manuscripts in my own collec- 
tion, nearly as old as the two abovenamed, furnished on 


See the engraving of a golden medal preserved in the Cabinet du Roi, at‏ رث 
Receuil des Medailles,”‏ ؟ Paris, published by Pellerin in the third supplement to his‏ 
(pl. 2), and copied in my ‘ Observations on Medals and Gems, &c.” where I have‏ 
deciphered its Pahlavi legend, (Sect. 2), and delineated also a silver coin bearing‏ 
the same device and characters, belonging to Hunter's collection, and engraved in‏ 
Mr Pinkerton’s “ Essay on Medals.” Angther of this class I saw in Mr. Knight's‏ 
admirable Cabinet, it is of silver. What BaHram holds does not distinctly‏ 
appear on those medals; but FrrpAvust describes him as grasping the barsom,‏ 


( 2) (small twigs or branches of a certain tree, used in religious ceremonies’, when 
proceeding to the Fire-altar with his beautitul SEPINUb. On a former occasion, 


that poet informs us, BAHRAM had thrown musk on the sacred flame; and we also 
Jearn from the Shahnamah, that king GusHTAsP, (Hystaspes), had fed it with aoud 
hindi هندي)‎ rh) د(عو‎ or odoriferous wood اہ‎ the Indian aloes ; nay, that Car Kuvus. 
RAU, the great ea had scattered jewels on the fire which glowed in one of his 


northern temples. 
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this subject, many interesting anecdotes, which a future 
Essay shall offer to the reader. Meanwhile, that Statues 
were not worshipped by the Persians in early ages, we 
learn from a partial reference already made (page 104), 
to the account of their religious rites given by Herodotus; 
most venerable as the “father of history,” although so 
many writers besides Plutarch, Dion Chrysostom, and 
Lucian have impeached his veracity("). But when he 
tells us, that the Persians were not accustomed tu erect 
Temples, nor Altars, an assertion which Strabo copies("), yet 
in some places appears,to contradict, we must suppose 
a few exceptions ; and interpret his words like the learned 


DO doo 


(7) See Plut. de [Jerodot. Malign.—Dion. Chrysost. Orat. xxxvii—Lucian. 
Verar. Hist. Lib. 2 et Philopseud.&c. Among the modern censurers of Herodotus, 
there is one who has not hesitated to style him the Father of Fabtes; ‘Sed 0 
‘‘ fabulae Herodotianz sunt, quibus ut pater fabularum abundat.” Vide Raderi not: 
in Q. Curt. Lib iv. c. 7. (edit. Snakenb. p.214.) Some would apply peculiarly to 
Herodotus that well-known “passage of Juvenal (Sat x. 1. 174.) which charges 
the Greek writers in general with a bold deviation from historick truth: 

: —_—____—__—e-“ Et quicquid Grecia mendax 

‘“‘audet in historia.” 
See La Mothe le Vayer (Des ane. et princip. Historiens, p. 6. Paris, 1646). He 
adds, that in the opinion of a learned critick, the tales related by Herodotus had 
given origin toa French word. “Et Casaubon mesmes a creu que les contes 
« d'Herodote avoient fait inventer a ses calomnigteurs notre verbe radoter.” 


6 

The whole passage in which Herodotus declares that ‘it was not customary‏ ر۳ 
among the Persians to erecé statues, temples or altars; I shall here quote, baving‏ 
before alluded to it partially, —AydéApara pév cai yyovs cal Bwyovs ovx ev vopw motev-‏ 
pevous tpbecSau.—(Lib. 1. ¢. 131). They sacrificed, adds be, on high mountains. “The‏ 
Persians neither erect statues nor altars,” says Strabo, “but sacrifice in a high place.”‏ ء 
سم, ٣ا‏ قذ(وبلإ rolyvy ayédpara pév kai Bwpovs ove wdpiovrat, Sbavee ٥٤ ev‏ ممۂ1] 
Geogr. Lib. xv).‏ 
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Stanley, Hyde, D’Hancarville and others(’*); thus recon- 
ciling his authority to the oldest Oriental testimonies, 
which amply justify us in believing that the Persians 
preserved Fire in temples long before the time of 
ZERATUSHT; although this circumstance is denied by 
an ingenious writcr of the present day; with whose 
opinions, I regret to acknowledge, mine do not often coin- 
cide on points of antiquarian investigation. 


That after Zoroaster, Fire-temples abounded in Persia, no 
one has disputed. The names and situations of many, 
besides those to which I have alluded in the preceding 
pages, might be here mentioned ; but this digression 1s 
already protracted far beyond the limits originally intended. 
During the first ages of Mohammedan domination in that 
country, it was probably thought dan gerous to excite the 


(*) “ As concerning their religious rites, Herodotus and Strabo affirm that they 
had no Temples, &c.”” ‘ But Strabo frequently elsewhere mentions their temples 
‘altars and images ; whence it may be argued either that in the time of Herodotus 
‘* they had not any, and that Strabo iv affirming the same with Herodotus, is to be 
** understood only of their primitive institution, which, when the Macedonians after- 
‘‘ wards conquered them, became corrupted with Grecian rites ; or, that there were 
** different sects among them from the beginning, whereof some allowed altars, images, 
‘temples; others disallowed them.” (See Stanley's, “Chaldaick Philosophy ; Part 
xvii, chap 3). The confusion in Strabo’s account is noticed by Dr. Hyde, who pesi- 
tively affirms that the Persians had temples when Herodotus wrote; but thinks it 
p( ssible that this historian alluded to the ancient Sabians. (Hist. Rel. Vet. Pers. cap. 
iii, p. 88, 97. edit. 1700). D’Fiancarville having quoted Herodotus, and referred 
to Strabo, declares, nevertheless, that the Persians before Zoroaster, had temples and 
altars ; that there wore different sects of Magians, &c. (Recherches sur les Arts de la 
Gréce. Supplem. Tume II. p. 118). 
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religious animosity of a whole nation by persecution too 
violent or universal. We accordingly find that in the tenth 
century of our era, when Esw Havxat visited Pars, there 
was not “any district of that province, nor any village 
“ withouta Fire-Temple(”).” Such are his words according 
to the faulty manuscript; from which, in the year 1800, I 
translated that traveller's work. But in the fine and ancient 
copy, since obtained through the kindness of a friend, 
and distinguished asabove noticed, by thetitle of Sér al belddn, 
(See page 182), this passage is much amplified. ‘The Fire- 
“ temples of Pars,” says Espn 11۸08۸7, “are more than can 
“be comprehended within the bounds of enumeration ; for 
“ there is not even a village, nor a hamlet, forsooth; without 
“many fire-temples.” But, continucs the uselmdn author, 
endeavouring to console himself for such an evil, by pious 
resignation, “ the will of God be done!(”).” He further 
informs us, (after three pages), that ‘in this province the 
وت‎ most abound; and of their Fire Temples, sume are 
““oreater and more esteemed than others("*).” 





(*) ** Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal.” p. 98. 


)”( اتش خا:ہا پارس از ای بیشٹریستو کہ در عدوحد حصور و مقصور تواند ay‏ 
اما هن دیپي و روستابی نباشد الا کہ در ان البتہ اتش _خانہا بسیار باشد ا9 
ما شا الله ٠‏ 


(7) و ہیشٹردر bell‏ کبر مي Atl‏ و ازیں AT‏ کدھا خانھا چند ہست کہ 
انا از دپکران تعظیم و توتیر ہیشتر مي دارند 
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_ Yet, in his time, however numerous those edifices, we 
find that the work of demolition had commenced ; and that 
the Behdéns continued to emigrate from their native country 
to Llindustdn ; where, secure from Mohammedan oppression, 
they adored God after the manner of their forefathers ; 
and obtained that highly honou able character which their 
descendants still enjoy. 


It appears that about the year 766, Persia having been 
a prey to the ferocious Arabs above one century and 
a half(), various familics of Fire-worshippers who had 
retreated to Hormuz, embarked ¢chere for the coast of 
India, and landed first at Div in Gujerdt; whence 
they soon after extended their establishments in successive 
ramifications, to Sanjén, and Cambay; to Baroach, Nausari, 
and Daman, places near Surat; and in process of time 
to Bombay. 

Of these modern Behdins or FParsis, the religious 
and civil usages have been most faithfully and minutely 
described by one to whom I | shall here pay the 
due tribute of my praise, a writer whose name has 
already occufred in many passages of this work; that 
accomplished Frenchman, M..Anquetil du Perron, who, as 
Sir William Jones observes, “ had the merit of undertaking 
“a voyage to India, in his earliest youth, with no other 


BOSSE OOGSOL S POG OPOSLS OGG GFF OGSES-F94 592949046960) 056S970SSO9 


(*) See “ Zendavesta."—Tome 1. Disc, Prelim. p. cccxviii. 
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‘view than to recover the writings of ZERATUSHT; and 
‘‘who would have acquired a brilliant reputation, if he 
‘¢had not sullied it by his immoderate vanity and virt- 
“Jence of temper’(). But let his personal foibles be 
forgotten ; he has left an imperishable monument of 
ingenuity and erudition in many works, more espccially 
the Zendavesta, so often quoted throughout this chapter 
and so indispensably necessary in illustrating the religious 
and philological antiquities of the Persians(*). 


SS9 S890 89 SSCO0S SOS G1‏ جصمھہص-صطفی ا 2ي ے۵ے.و۔ 


(”) “ Discourse on the Persians,” Asiat. Res. Vol II. p. 53, (oct. ed). In other 
passages he acknowledges the importence of M. Anquetil's Zend and Pahlavi voca- 
bularies. Sir William Jones, as President ofthe Asiatick Society at Calcutta, where by 
actual conversation with native Arabs and Persians, he had improved that know- 
ledge of their languages, acquired in so wonderfula mauner at home; and where he 
had lived during three years, on terms of intimacy with BAHMAN, whom he styles 
‘‘a learned follower of ZERATUSHT,” (Asiat. Res. Vol. II. p 50. oct.) might by those 
passages, (1789), make some amends for the extreme asperity of his French letter, 
addressed in 1771, to M. Anquetil; an asperity, perhaps caused by patriotick or 
academick spirit. If I could possibly wish to cancel any portion of Sir William 
Jones’s writings, it should be this letter. Some strictures on the Zendavesta, were 
published by Richardson, in the a Dissertation,” prefixed to his Dictionary, (1777); 
but they are in general such as scarcely merit a serious confutation. Indeed it is evi- 
dent that he knew little, (perhaps nothing) of the ancient Persian; and his skill 
even in the modern may be reasonably suspected. Though surrounded with Eastern 
manuscripts at Oxford, he does not appear to have derived information from any 
original source. Yet to the mere English student of Arabick and modern Persian, 
his Dictionary will prove highly useful: having been laboriously compiled from the 
Lexicographical works, already printed, of Golius, Meninski, Castel, Father Angelo, 


and others. 


(") After his translation of the works attributed to Zoroaster, M. Anquetil has given 
in the Zendavesta, (Tome II), short vocabularies, Zend, Pahlavi, and French. But 
whether that great Dictionary, of which he announced the design was ever completed, 

رنہ 
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But a favourite subject must not any longer interrupt 
the narrative of my travels. I shall hereafter trace the 
persecutions which Zoroaster’s disciples underwent through 
more than eleven centuries, especially during the sanguinary 
visitation of that barbarian 'Farmur, and the reign of that 
bigot, Suan Hvusarn; until the year 1811, when, in 
Persia, I conversed with some of this unfortunate and 
interesting race. 


DODO OGG O GG GG GGG GGSOG GG GGG0G8SG GOSS GS9S0SSS0S600088 


T have not been able to learn ; *« Mon dessein est de former un Dictionaire de tous les 
* mots Zends et Pehlvis qui sont dans les livres ‘anciens et modernes des Parses.” 
(ib. p. 423). With this Dictionary of the oldest Persian dialects, he purposed to give 
philological Essays and Grammatical rules. If, according to report, M. Anquetil’s 
papers, are, by his own bequest, in the hands of M. le Baron de Sacy, a celebrated 
Orientalist, than whom none could be found better qualified to employ such precious 
materials, there is yet a hope that our researches in Eastern antiquities, (for more 
than Persian are concerned), may be facilitated by the publication of a copious Zend 
and Pahlavi Dictionary. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From Bombay tothe Persian Gulf and Bushehr. 


a noon on the thirtieth of January (1811), Sir 

Gore Ouseley, and the various members of our em- 
bassy, proceeded from the Government-house of Bombay 
to the beach, whither many gentlemen belonging to the 
local establishments, civil and military, accompanied us. 
Having taken leave of those hospitable friends, we were 
soon conveyed to the Lion, receiving as our boats moved 
off, the compliment of a grand salute. We immediately 
weighed anchor; no longer in company with the Chichester 
which remained at Bombay; but having as our consort, 2 
heavy-sailing Arabian Ghréb. This, after a few hours, it 
was found expedfent to take in tow: a circumstance which 
retarded the Lion’s progress, and caused in the smaller 
vessel, when violently dragged through opposing waves, & 
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movement which the passengers described as singularly 
unpleasant(*). 


February 7. The wind had hitherto been high and not 
always favourable; the sea extremely rough; Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer from 68 to 73. Our voyage afforded now 
but little worthy of notice, for land was not within sight. 
My journal, however, mentions that I began at this time 
to transcribe the Tohfet al aulum; an event only claiming 
commemoration here, as it introduces to the reader’s ac- 
quaintance a very rare and valuable manuscript, from 
which, respecting Persia, I derived much information both 
geographical and antiquarian(’). 


ظط لل کک گک تک کک کلک ک1 کک 0ک ک لک تھ 9 OSS‏ کک کک کک OS OSS 8S SSG S‏ ک PVPS SO GSP SFG SSS‏ 


(‘) The 841 (غراب)‎ carried stores belonging to the Embassy, and some articles 
intended as presents for the King of Persia. Among the passengers were Lieutenant 
Livingstone, Cornet Willock, and Surgeon Sharp, from Bombay ; whence also Miss 
Mackintosh, daughter of Sir James, accompanied us in tre Lion. This young lady was 
soon after married at Baghdad to Sir William Wiseman, Baronet. 


dis’) I borrowed from my fellow-passenger‏ العالی) The Tohfet al aulum‏ رم 
Mirza ABU’L HASSAN, the Persian Eavoy, to whom it had been given hy MoHAM-‏ 


MED ALI KHAN, wie Sage a native of Shister, but resident at Bombay, where 


I enjoyed some pleasant hours in his company. With the author, ABD AL LATIF BEN 
Asr Taras, عبد اللطیف ہں ابی طالاب‎ he had lived in habits of fraternal intimacy; and 
described him as a man of considerable talents arf learning; one who, by travelling, 
had divested himself of prejudices and enlarged his knowledge of the world. That he 
was fond of historical researches, and in some respects mézited the title of antiquary 
is evinced by his book, and will appear from various extracts in my future “ Persian 
Geography,” especially on the subject of Khuzistan, (خو زستاں)‎ or Susiana, the 
Province which gave him birth, and one with which Europeans are but imperfectly 
acquainted. App-aL-LaTiF had resided latterly in India, and died there about the 
Year 1806. ‘ 
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8. At an early hour this morning we saw Cape Monze in 
Sind; and on the tenth were but three or four leagues 
from Cape Arabah or Aruba, of which I made a sketch, 
(Plate VI. No. 4.) Beyond, were visible the distant mountains 
of Makrdn(’). A little farther we saw some extraordinay 
rocks of that kind by sailors styled Hummocks, and seem- 
ingly insulated; but our pilot, well experienced in this 
track, assured me that they formed part of the coast, and 
that no vessel could pass between them and the hills of 


Makran; which, however uninviting their appearance, I 
ہ*ل<ی۔-ی--فوییمیہمممیججصمممی*ہچممیْممممممممم*ٰیوىے‎ 


(( Makrén, ا‎ a (مکر‎ a province of the Persian empire, and by the Greeks called 
Gedrosia, or Gadrosia, borders on (سند)‎ Sind ; aud, according to the best and 
latest accouuts, Cape Monze terminates a range of mountains that form the boundary 
between Persia and India. See particularly the map annexed to Mr. Pottinger’s 
‘¢ Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde,” (4to. Lond. 1816). Some have supposed those 
regions to be more naturally divided by the great river Indus; thus extending the terri- 
tories of ۶4۰ considerably eastward. Sind, however, is by most oriental authors, 
assigned to Hindustin. Yet,inthe phrase Hind u Sind, سند)‎ 9 dp) which fre- 
quently occurs, something antithetical may be insinuated, implying a distinction : for 
to me at least, D’Herbelét’s explanation is not altogether satisfactory ; (See Bibl. 
Orient. in Hend ). Whether Sind, Westward of the Indus, belongs properly to Persia or 
India, is perbaps as doubtful a circumstance as the appropriation of Egypt to Asia or 
Africa; a subject on wnich the ancient Geographers did not agree. It may be 
here mentioned that Rennell, (Mem. of a Map of Hindoostan, p. 182, (sec. edit). and 
Pottinger, (See his ۰ Travels,” above quoted, p. 380). notice the striking resemblance 
between Sind and Eygpt; the level pjain of each, the noble river annually over- 
flowing and fertilizing the soil to a°certain distance on both sides, and the sandy 
desert and range of mountains on right and left. Strabo (Geogr. Lib. XV), and 
Arrian, (Hist. Ind. c. 2.) compare the Delta of the River Indus to that formed by the 
Nile; and both, after Eratosthenes, declare India elimited by the Indus westward. 
Yet in this direction our modern Sind extends considerably beyond the river ; whilst, 
4s I before remarked, it is generally assigned to Hindustan by the Eastern writers, 
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resolved to delineate, (See Plate VI. No. 5). as our course 
had now assumed a character of classical interest; being 
that which Nearchus took, three hundred and twenty 
six years before Christ, when he conducted Alexander’s 
fleet through the Erythrean Sea and Persian Gulf, from 
the river Indus to the Euphrates(*). 


We next discerned Ashtola island, (Plate VI. No. 6). 
remarkable for its tortoises or turtles; near it were many 
thresher fishes of great bulk, tumbling and splashing up 
the sea(’). The coast of Makrdn was in sight; we passed 
Cape Pasence or Possme, (Plate VI. No. 7), and on the 
cleventh, Cape Guadel, (Plate VI. No. 8). 


Some miles beyond this, not far from the place called, I 
believe, “ Muddy Peak,” a very extraordinary head-land was 





VOOOOOOOOOOOD 


(*) Of this ancient navigation, Dr. Vincent, the late amiable and learned Dean 
of Westminster, has ably illustrated the particulars in his ‘‘ Voyage of Nearchus ;” 
this Greek admiral’s journal being preserved by Avrian ; (Hist. Ind). To Dr Vin- 
cent's work, which proved a very useful and pleasing companion while | followed the 
course of Nearchus, occasional references must be made during this chapter; but it 
will generally suffice to indicate the page, since he has left little for others to perform 
in the classical department concerning this celebrated voyage ; ulthough »o.nething 
may be added to his remarks from personal observation and Eastern manuscripts. 

e 


(*) The Greek sailors who accompanied Nearchus in his navigation of these seas, 
were terrified by the appearnace of Whales, (xhrea, Arriun. Hist Ind. cap, 30); and 
Mr. Goodridge the pilot, formed me, that he had seen many Grampuses of thirty 
feet long, near the Gulf’s mouth, Also at Mascat, where they frequently overset 
canoes, he was in the Mornington cruiser at a time when the officers prepared to 
direct a cannon against one of those marine monsters, which continued clove to them 
for about a minute with its head above the wafer. 
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presented to our view, and its first rude aspect I have attemp- 
ted to delineate, (in Plate VII. No. I); but after three or four 
hours, the sun shining on some prominent parts, while the 
fissures and hollows continued in a certain degree shaded, this 
rugged work of nature began to wear an artificial form; 
the head-land seemed to become a stupendous pile of 
building; and it required but a slight exertion of fancy 
to discover, as we sailed along, castles, palaces or temples, 
of strange and irregular architecture, (See Plate VII. No.2). 
A similar illusion has been elsewherc ohscrved ; and it 
is not improbable that of many places found only in 
maps or books, the imaginary existence might be traced 
to appearances equally fallacious(°). 


On the twelfth there was heavy rain; the day very 
dark ; much thunder and lightning at night. The North 
West wind blew with great force early on the thirtcenth, 
but abated at noon, when we were in lat. 25. 12. the 


SOOOOOOO: 


(*) Of a similar deception the effects remarked on this coast in 1808, by Mr. 
Morier, were unreal towns, villages and Gothic ruins, as that observant and ingenious 
traveller has informed us, (Journey through Persia, &c. p. 4and 6). And such illusions 
occur not only on the sea shore, but i in the interior of various countries, as I shall 
haye occasion to notice from my own observation, and might prove from the testimo- 
ies of many others. But one will here suffice, extracted from the account of Munge 
Park’s last Journey in Africa. “ June 24, (1805), Left Sullo and travelled through a 
« country, beautiful beyond imagination; with all the possible diversities of rock ; 
¢* sometimes towering up like ruined castles, spires, pyramids, &c. We passed one 
¢¢ place so like a ruined Gothic abbey, that we halted a little before we could satisfy 
٠“ ourselves that the niches, windows, ruined stair-case, &c. were all natural rock. 
« A faithful description of this place would certainly be deemed a fiction.”—{P. 75, 


4to. 1815). 
é 6 
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coast of Makran, its high hills and rocks visible on our 
right ; Cape Jask, being distant about seven or cight 
leagues(’). 


Soon after two o'clock a partial line of green water 
(such as generally indicates shallows, and _ perfectly 
different from the blue of a deep sea) was perceived, 
extending considerably. It appeared at first, to be two 
or three miles before us; and was, probably, eight or 
nine from land. ‘The navigating master did not suppose 
that it was occasioned by a shoal; but ascribed it, 
rather, to the late fall of rain; some thought it the effect 
of tides, or feared that we had approached a sand-bank; 
and the pilot acknowledged that many parts of this 
coast were but little known, as vessels inclined mostly 
to the opposite Arabian shore. Our ship, therefore, was put 
about. We then sounded, and wert relieved from any 
apprehension by finding the depth to be sixty-three 
fathoms. Towards evening we sailed directly into the line 
of green water; and so strongly and suddenly was it 
distinguished from the blue surface which we had left 
that, as a passenger remarked, the Lion must have been 
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() See Dr. Vincent's “ Voyage of Nearchus,” p. 198. (second edition, 1807), for Cape 
Monze above mentioned, the Eirus of Arrian. For Cape Arabah, or Arrubah, p. 
205,217. For Ashtola island, the ancient Carnine, p. 240. For Cape Passence or 
Posmee, Arrian’s Mosarna, p. 242. For Cape Guadel, p. 248, 250, 254. And for 
Cape Jask, the ancient Badis or Carpella, p. 276, et seq. ‘ 
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at one moment, floating in a sea of two different colours. 
Here we again sounded, but could not find bottom at 
less than seventy-nine fathoms. Had this phenomenon 
been peculiar to the Persian Gulf, not far from the 
entrance of which we observed it; the epithet green, 
bestowed on that branch of the ocean by Eastern 
Geographers, would scem more applicable than many 
terms used in the description of other seas(*). 


14. At nine oclock this morning the coast was faintly 
visible on both sides. At ten we could no longer discern 
the Persian hills; but some high lands in Arabia, sup- 
posed to be near Dobba, distinctly formed the horizon on 
our left. 


15. An Arab vessel, belonging to the Imdm of Mascat, 
from Bahrein, confirmed what had been reported at Bom- 
bay: that a fleet of .Juasmes infested the Persian Gulf, 


OOo: 


2 
(*) “ Nothing is more striking,” says a celebrated traveller, ‘than the rapid changes 
“which the sea undergues beneath a serene sky, where no variations whatever are to 
«* be perceived in the atmosphere. I do not here speak of the whitish and milky tint 
> thit marks the waters of shoals and in soundings, which is owing only to the sand 
“suspended in the liquid, since it is perceived in places, where the bottom in 
“¢ twenty or thirty fathoms, is no way yisiblt. I speak of those extraordinary changes, 
‘by which, in the midst of the vast basin of the equinoctial ocean, the water passes 
«from indigo blue to the degpest green, and from this to 2 slate grey, without any 
«apparent influence from the azure of the sky or the colour of the clouds.” Hum- 
boldt’s “ Personal Narrative of Travels” &c. translated by H. M. Williams. Vol. IL. 107. 
Niebuhr, between Bombay and Abushahr, remarked strange alterations in the sea, 
which once appeared white, like a plain of snow ; at another time fiery, &c. Voy. en. 
Ayab. T, لا‎ p. 71. (Amst. 1780). 
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where depredations were every day committed by those 
atrocious pirates, equally expert in boarding ships, as 
cruel in murdering their crews(°). Our progress, latterly, 
was much retarded by contrary winds and by calms. 
The sixteenth found us still near Cape Muksa, of which 
the whitish cliffs had called England to our recollection 
three days before (Plate VI. No. 11); and on the seven- 
teenth, we perceived the heights about Cape Musseldom(*°) : 
in Arabia, (Plate V1. No. 9), being at the same time not 
far from the rocks called Kuh Mubdrek(!!) and “Ass’s Ears” 
on the coast of Kirman or Carmauia. (See Plate VI. 


No. 12). 


18. Having entered the Straits, we this morning enjoyed 
a distant view of Hormuz, which has imparted to them its 
name; and nearly at the same time, we saw Larek and 
Kishm. Of these three islands the first was denominated 
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رم‎ Juasm or Juathem (جوائم)‎ an Arabian tribe, said to be of the Wek4bi sect. 


(*) So our sailors generally call that which Niebuhr writes راس مسندم‎ Ras 
Musstndom, “the Ras, (or Cape) of Mussendom.” (Descript. de l’Arabie, p. 266, 
Copenh. 1773). This is the Cap de Monsandon of Le Brun, (Voyages, &c. p. 375. 


Amt. 1 1718). aud Mama Selmak, سلہے‎ ole, as the Arabians.and Persians are said 
call i 


w 
c 


The extraordinary rock which our sailors corruptly call Bombareck, is dignified‏ رام 
with the lofty title of Kuh mubarek “the fortunate or auspicious mountain ;” and‏ 
of as it was written by an intelligent Persian‏ مبارکے expressed in proper characters‏ 
to whom [ hud mentioned my doubts concerning Pietro della Valle’s Com berik, which‏ 


he explains “ cioa rena minute,” as signifying minute or fine-grained sand. Viaggi, 
(Lets, 1. da Surat. 22, Marz, 1623), 
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from a place on the neighbouring continent in Carmania; 
the Harmozia and Armuza or Harmozusa of Greek writers("*) ; 
where Nearchus landed and found one of his countrymen 
wandering from Alexander’s camp, in which, some days 
after, the admiral was received with such well-merited 
honours by his sovereign(*). But-in that conqueror’s time, 
the insulated Hormuz bore a very different name; if, like 
many criticks, we suppose it to be the Organa of Arrian 
and Ptolemy("*); and Tyrina, as the printed editions of 
Strabo represent it. This, however, we are authorized 
to read Gyrina, adopting a correction suggested by Vos- 
sius(*) : who might have observed that in Ptolemy’s Geogra- 
phy, Tabris (the modern Tabriz) is written Gabris ; the Greek 
letter tau ٭‎ imperfectly described, becoming a r, gamma. 


It is probable, notwithstanding high authority against 
such an opinion, that both Organa and Gyrina express, 
though with a transposition of letters very frequent in 


جومجموجموموموجمیی٭<جحومومجومجمھممیجومھمجوووچجمموھومچمجچھمموچ 
of Ptolemy, and Apudfovea of Marcian the Heraclept.‏ دبأةمبمۂ )٣( ApudZea of Arrian.‏ 


(*) Arrian. Hist. Indic, 35. 36. 
(*) Opyéva.—Arrian Hist. Ind. 37.—Ptolem. Geogr. Lib, VI. c. 7. 
~ ® 


(*) Strabo (Geogr. Lib, XVI) mentions the vijcov Tupplyny; “ Scribe” says Isaac 
Vussius “vicov Qyvpivny,*vel mutatione minima 'vpivgy.” Observ. ad Pompon. 
Mele Lib. UI. c. 8. Onthis subject the learned Salmasius has offered his remarks ; 
(Plinian. Exercit. p. 831° Traj.ad Rhen. 1689), but ‘‘diffusé zeque, atque confuses 
as another ingenious commentator observes; Vide Thom. de Pinedo, not. in Ogyrid, 
Stephan. de Urbib. p. 730 (Amst. 1678). 
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such imitations, the old name of this island ; which was Jarin, 
or Jeréin, as now written, but in the age of Alexander, perhaps 
Garin.('*). From a most excellent manuscript dictionary, 
we learn that, “ Jarin, (with the vowel accent fatehh on 
“the first syllable), is the original name of the commer- 
٠“ cial sea-port Hormuz(").” And that it was more anciently 
Garin, I infer from analogy ; the Eastern writers in general, 
during the the last five or six centuries, affecting after the 
Arabian manner, to change, almost systematically, the 
Persian g into j ("*). 


POSS SOSSSOSSSO SS OSSOOSODOOSSSSOSSE ٌہمیھھمھی 3+3+4 ی‎ 





('*) Professor Heyne whose criticism on the ‘‘ Voyage of Nearchus,” (derived from 
the celebrated Heeren) induced Dr. Vincent, as he tells us himself, (Nearch. p. 348, 
sec. ed). to alter his opinion respecting the identity of Organa with Hormuz, expressed 
in the first edition of his “‘ Voyage,” &c. He latterly regarded Larek as corresponding 
to the ancient Organa. I have never seen the works of those learned Germans, to 
which he alludes ; and cannot adopt their sentiments without further knowledge of 
their proofs. Jt would appear from Teixeira, (Relac. de los Reyes de Harmuz, p.11), 
that an old man named GERUN, and his wife, (un viejo llamado Gerun con su mu- 
ger), were the sole inhabitants of that barren islana, since called Hormuz, when 
the first colony of Persians settled there about the year 1302. TU am inclined to 
suppose that the man was surnamed from the island; and EBN HAvuKAL, (in 
the tenth century), mentions Jarun, among the sea ports of Kirman, according 
to the modern MS. from which his ۶“ Oriental Geography,” was translated, (see p. 
138). But I must acknowledge that Jarén does not occur in the more ancient and 
accurately written copy of that work, the Su al beldén. 


AY at O)‏ اول“۔-نام اسلي بندرهرموز سە 
Vide Berkén Kattea, in voce.‏ 


e 
(*) The Arabick alphabet wanting that letter (gaf) pronounced by Persians like 
our g in gag, gargle, grand &c. (or like the Greek gamme); the earliest Oriental 
geographers who were principally Arabians, substituted for it the j ; and so servilely 
have their works been copied, or translated by the Persians, that few proper names 
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From the natural barrenness of this island, and the epi- 
thets applied to it by Arrian, we may doubt whether Organa 
was inhabited at an early period(*®). Hampatian ۰۶ 
mentions that his contemporary, (in the fourteenth century), 
KutTtvus ap’ pin, king of the continental Hormuz, was 
induced by circumstances of danger, “to abandon that terri- 
۶“ tory and establish himself in a city which he builtin the 
Cisland of Jartin, in the Sea, and distant from old Hormuz one 
“ farsang’(™). But a later author ascribes the dercliction 
of Hormuz to “ king Faxur av’ pin, who in the year 715 
“(of the Mohammedan era ; or 1315 of Christ) forsook that 
“ place and laid the foundation of a city which he completed, 
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are found written, in this respect, according to the original orthography. But some 
MS. Dictionaries enable us to recover a multiplicity of the old names; thus we leara 
from the Berhan Kattea that Andegan (اندگان)‎ is expressed in the Arabian manner 
(2x0) Andejin ( wail). We find from the same excellent authority, that 
Sagistan سکستان‎ (also written Seistan (سیستان‎ becomes Sejestan (سچستان)‎ after 
the Arabian fashion. Segavand becomes Sejavand ; Azerpaigén is changed into Azer- 
baijan, Zingan into Zinjan, Gurgén into Jurjén, Pushang into Fushanje; by this 
change of g into j have been foymed Darabjerd, Velazjerd, Ramjard (a place near 
Persepolis where 1 heard the native peasants pronounce it Ramgerd ), Firtzjerd, Jur, 
Klan, and many other ‘names of places and persons, such as Yezdejerd &c. Besides 
proper names, the Berhan Kattea indicates various words in which this substitution of 
j for g may be discovered ; but the examples here given sufficiently establish a kind of 
rule to which I may hereafter refer. 


e 
(*) He styles it ۰۱×۶ epnpqy re xa! rpaxeiny, an island desert or barren, and rugged. 
Hist. Indic. c. 37. 


)"( ملک قطب الدین انرا بکداشمت و در fat‏ لجزیرہ جروی sed‏ ساخت از ہرموز 
نہ تا انا یک فرسنک اء 
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6 in Jardn; and this island,” adds the historian, * is now called 
“¢ Hormuz ; and the Franks, or Europeans have possessed it 
“ about one hufidred and thirty years (**).” 


y These were the companions of Alfonzo de Albuquerque 
who in 1507 took Hormuz, after a combat described with 
much animation by one of his countrymen ; a few hundred 
Portuguese having contended, as he assures us, for eight 
hours against thirty thousand Persians and Arabians, 





() و ملک ففر الدیں-ھرموزرا کذاشت در جزبرہ جرہن ob‏ شہر انداغ 

erly aly pla by‏ جزیرہ جرون را ھرموز میکویند و فرنکیاں قریب صد و 
سی سالست کہ بران جزیرہ اسدیلا یافته اند 

The new Hormuz, or Jeritn, is in circumference six or seven miles; and distant 
from Dogar, the nearest place on the Persian continent, five miles; and from the nearest 
in Arabia nine leagues, according to that excellent traveller before quoted, (p. 40) 
Teixeira ; a Portuguese, who used, however the Spanish tongue. (Relaciun de lus Reyes 
de Harmuz, p. 13). Having visited this island in 1604, he confirms Arrian’s descrip- 
tion, (See note 19); for except an inconsiderable plain, it is, says he ‘ todo sierras 
*€ collados, y malezas asperrimas y horribles “ (p. 14). But one of the advantages 
resulting from its insular situation is celebrated in a Persian distich, which Teiaeira 
has thus preserved, (p. 43). “dele Duzman bara mar. Kabab hast, Ke aguerd Aguerd 
man duriah hast;” And translates “el coragon de mi enemigo se abraza, porque 
‘*me vé estar cercado de la mar.”” “The heart of my enemy is burning, because he 
‘* perceives that I am surrounded by the Sea.” These verses as he relates, were 
sung throughout the City and island by King Salgor Xa ( Salghar Shah, o\% (سلخر‎ 
on learning that a bostile prince who ruled the opposite continental territory was 
indignant because such a rock afforded security to his foe. The Persian words 

might be thus expressed in their proper characters, and in ours ; 


دل دشمن بر س ES‏ فهست کہ oS los‏ من دریا ھست 
٠+۶ Dil-Cdushman ber man kabab hast‏ 
“Keh gird a gird-i man deryé hast.”‏ 
and this doggerel may be literally tragmlated, ‘The enemy's heart is against me‏ 
become as roasted meat ) Kabéd) ; because all around me is the sea.”‏ ** 
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valiantly defending a place naturally strong and well 
fortified by art(*). 


é 


Of those Europeans, a Persian manuscript, the Tarikh 
Aulum Ardi, (composed in 1616) makes mention, as the 
company or body Frangkiah Portugaliah; and relates that 
having by means of bribery and treachery found their way 
to the island of Hlormuz, they there constructed a Kite, 
which word signifies a Fort or Castle(**). 


MPSOOCOSSSS0® 


(*) Pedro de Muariz thus describ¢s the battle, and its various effects on men, women 
and all other living creatures. ‘Cometeo a cidade, por natureza & arte bellicosiss- 
“‘ima, defendida no mar & na terra por mais de 30. mil homens de guerra, de nacao 
“ Perseos & Arahios; coum os quaes se travon a peleiano mar, com tanto fervor یق‎ 
** valentia de ambas as partes que durou espasso de oito horas, sem se conhecer 
*‘melhoria de alguna dellas; porque todos se houverao naquelle confficto com arden- 
**tissimos auimos & com tanta variedade de bellicos instrumentos, que parecia que 
۶۶ todos os elementos erao guerra, & propria destruicao sua; porq o estrepito horreudo 
«‘de artelharia q de quando em quando scintillava; fazia tal mistura de horrenda 
*‘ confusao, que os homens nao sabiao em que luger estuvao; as mulheres pejadas 
‘¢ faziao aborto ; & tudas as criaturas viventes imaginavao, que se acabava o mundo.” 
See ‘* Dialogos de varia Historia.” Lisb. 1672. (or 1674). 4to. p. 336 The inhabitants 
who, according to this Portughese author, sv bravely defended their country, are 
described by the traveller Barbosa (in 1516), as a very handsome, fair and well formed 
race. “Gli habitatori di questa isola e citta sono Persiani e Arabi,—é gente molte 
‘¢ bella e bianca e di buona Statura,”—See Ramusio’s Italian Collection of Viaggi. 
Vol. I p. 298. fol. Ven. 1606. 


(۳) جمامت Ayer ship‏ و و inp aye BF‏ راء یائلہ کوت کہ 
عبارتے از قلعه ew!‏ ترت تیی داآادہ 


Our author thinking it necessary to explain thé word aa shews that in this 
sense, it is not Persian; and we know that it is not Portuguese. But the MS. dictionary 
Berkan Kattca informs us that it is borrowed from the language of India, 
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Here, for above a century, they continued to enjoy 
the luxuries afforded’ by -commercial intercourse the most 
extensive ; such as had rendered this place in 1442, when 
ABD AR RIzAK, Ambassador from SHan Ruxu king of 
Persia, visited it on his way to India, an emporium 
for the seven climates of this word(™) ; and produced that 
exuberant opulence on which our Milton has conferred 
eternal celebrity (*). 


() See the “‘ Voyage dela Perse dans I’Inde,” iu M. Langles’s ‘* Collection Portative 
‘de Voyages.” p. xx1X. This account of Abd ar’rizak’s mission is extracted from 
the Matlea as Saadeiz, before noticed in p. 67. Referring to my copy of the original 
work, (a valuable Persian MS), I find that the author begins his praises of Jerin 
or Hormuz, with a verse which might have served for their conclusion, 

در روي زہیں بدل ندارد 

“On the face of the earth it has not its equal.” That it was held in this high 
estimation we have the testimony of Nieuhoff, recorded in Churchill’s Collection of 
Voyages and Travels. Vol. II. p. 233. (First edit.) Writing in 1662, he says “the 
“city of Ormus whilst under the jurisdiction of the Portugueses and before the 
*¢ Persians made themselves masters of it in 1619, was a very stately, rich and magni- 
؛٭‎ ficent place ; of which the inhabitants used to boast, tbat, “if the world were a ring, 
‘*¢ Ormus must be considered as the diamond.” Forafter the Portugueses had conquer- 
* ed this city, they were very careful in adorning it from time to time with most 
“¢ magnificent structures, to sucha degree that all the i irons belonging to their windows 
“‘ and doors were gilt; and it was the common opinion in those days, that if they 
‘had remained masters of it til] now, they would have turned them into massive 
‘* gold.” 


(*) “High on a throne of royal state, which far 

“Out shone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

“‘Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 

٠٢۶ Showr’s on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 

٠ Parad. Lost. B. Il. 

The finest pearls that decorated the Persian kings, or were showered on them when 
ascending the throne, (according to a very ancient custom), might have been obtained 
frem the sea which forms the southern boundary of their dominions; and the pearls 
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But early in the seventeenth century, Suan رہ د۸۸2‎ king 
of Persia, assisted by the English, obtained possession 
of this island, and transferred its commerce to Gombroon, 
or Gamrén, situate on the continent, and after him styled 
Bander Abbasi (بندر عباسی)‎ or the “ Port of king Abbas.” From 
this period Hormiz rapidly declined and once more wears 
an aspect of almost total desolation. 


It has, however, so long occupicd our attention that 
@ few lines must suffice on the subject of Zarek and 
Kishm, which, as I before observed, we saw early on 


2 
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here found were most highly prized, according to Pliny (Nat. Hist. Lib. 1X. c. 35). 
Theophrastus mentions those pearls which some islands in the Erythrean sea (ev rq 
Epv pa’) produce; and Mr. Hill in his notes on that Greek Lithologist,(p. 93. Lond. 
17 1G), says “‘the finest in the world are those of the Perstan Gulf. There are a great 
““number found about Cape Comorin and the island of Ceylon, but they are greatly 
‘‘ inferior to the Persian ; and very large ones have been found about Borneo, Sumatra 
‘and the neighbouring islands, but not of the fine shape and water of the Persian.” 
This confirms what Salmasius had before declared. ‘In sinu Persico majores 
“‘seperiuntur qua et ceteris omnibus candoris ac magnitudinis doti anteferuntur. Inde 
٣ Romanis adferebantur. ’ Plin Exgrcit. p. 824. (ed. 1689). ‘The pearls of this Gulf are 
celebrated by various Eastern writers among whom I shall only cite HAMDALLAH 
Cazvi'N1. In describing the sea of Oman, or of Fars, he says, 


وازجزیرہ ھرمو ز تا جزیرہ یمریں غوص لولو ممکن است اما از اطراف gto‏ غوص میکنند 
ودریں مکان لولوچنان بزرک مي باشد کہ جاهاي دیکرنیست و غلبه غوص از تیس 
است تا KH‏ و دیکردر نزدیک عدن oh‏ خوص لولوخوب شود 

١ء‎ And from the island of Hormuz to the island of Bahrein, it is possible to procure 
pearls by means of divers ? but those which they find in diving about Behrein, are 


sof such magnitude as cunnot be equalled elsewhere ; and the chief pearl fishery is. 
@ from Keis to Kharek ; near Aden also, very goud pearls may be obtained.” 
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the eighteenth. Ldrek is supposed by a learned writer 
to be the Organa of Arrian, rather than Hormuz, which it 
nearly equals in size(*). The ingenious Niebuhr has writ- 
ten its name Laredsch (<3); or as we may express it, 
Larej ; but by the application of a rule established above, 
(see note 18), I am induced to suspect that the true 
orthography, if not Larek, would certainly be Lareg(*”). 


Keishm or Kishm, the ancient Oaracta or Vorokhtha, 
where king Erythras was entombed, retains something of 
its classical name in Broct, or Vroct,*); by Arabs it is 
distinguished as “the long island,” Jezirat toutleh, while 
by Persians it is styled in the same sense, Jezirah dirdz(*°). 


ممھ 2ھ یھو می ص 


(*) I have before alluded (in note 16) to the altered opinion of Dr Vincent on 
the identity of Hormuz and Organa. 


Niebuhr informs us that the names of places in this neighbourhood‏ $3 ک رم 
were written for him by a merchant of Abushehr ; (Descfipt. de l'Arab p. 285, Copenh.‏ 
In his time (ib. p. 273) almost all the inhabitants of that town were Arabs, as‏ .)1773 
they are at present ; and would write accordingly oad Larej. ib. p. 284,‏ 


(*) Broct written Queizome, by the Portuguese. See Teixeira, Relac. de Harmug 
p 9. Sir Thomas Herbert's Travels, p. 112. (ed. 1665). The Odpaxra of Arrian who 
mentions that tradition placed there the tomb of Erythras, (Hist. Ind. .ہ‎ 37). Ptolemy 
writes OvdpoySa Lib. VI. c.8. For Vrect See D’Anville, and others. 

e ‘ 

Niebuhr having mentioned the Oaracta of Arrian allows that “ cette isle du‏ رم 
*t golfe Persique est celle que les Arabes nomment Dejesiret Tauéle les Persans Dsjesirat‏ 
 Dris; et les Eutopeens Kischme.” (Descr. de I’ Arab. p. 268, Copenh. 1773) 'The‏ 
ih and the Persian as in a passage which | shall‏ ۲ طور 4 Arabick name is thus written‏ 
جزیرة قشم aS‏ خزد بر دراز نیز quote from the MS, Aulum arai Abbasi. Sick ust‏ 


‘The island of Kiskm, which is also calleu Jezirch diréz, or “The Long Island.” If 
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An original map now before me, executed in the 
thirteenth century, represents it as the Jezirah Ldfet, or 
“island of Lafet ;’ this name is given in modern times 
to one of its principal ports(*). 


Our entrance into the Persian Gulf would afford an 
opportunity of filling several pages with extracts from 
Fiastern geographers respecting its extent, its various 
islands, the towns situate on its shores, its natural pro- 
ductions, and other circumstances. But I shall here 
notice little more than such places as the course of our 
voyage brought immediately within my own observation, 
reserving for a future occasion, what might be entitled 
the “ Periplus” of this celebrated sea; which, like the 
Greek and Reman authors, we generally denominate the 
“Persian Gulf,” although it appears also among them 
as the Babylonian sea; and, from that king above 
mentioned, the Erythrean. This name, however, signifying 
red in Greek, has gaused a confusion with that bay 


C 
a ",ه4 ھف 0ڑ ک کک کھ ک ھک کک‎ 





iinply that Europeans gave the name of Keishm originally to this‏ :ا wor‏ ۶اا :٭ 
island, the Persian passage above quoted does nut prove him wrong. For the Aulum‏ 
Arai was composed while Hormuz still belynzed to tl e Portuguese, ind other 'uropeaus‏ 
frequented the Gulf; nor do ۱ recoJéct the nume in any older Arabick or Persian ma-‏ 
nuscript. Yet Kishm, whatever be its meaning, appears in the quetation, as prior to‏ 


the longer descriptive name- It is written کم‎ by ALGHAFARI. 


Lapht, Buerto y poblacion en la isla Broct que comunmente dezimos los‏ « حم 
لائمت Portugueses Queixome.” ‘Teineica Relac de Harmuz. p. 9. Léfet, or Léft‏ ¢< 
(pronounced Loft) is in some maps falsely numed Left,‏ 
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more particularly called the ‘‘Red Sea”(*). But we find 
in the works of oriental writers that a very different 
colour lends its name to the Persian Gulf; for by many it 
is described as the “Green Sea”(**). The Persian Gulf 
occurs also in Eastern manuscripts as the sea of Fars 
or Pars, of Oman, of Kirman, of Buhrein, of Katif, of 
Basrah ; deriving these (and other) names from provinces, 
and remarkable places on its Arabian and Persian coasts. 


5 
ک کچ کت کی تک کک ک تک کک ےک ۰ <-کچ صحت OSSOOSSCSS 8S‏ کے کک ْتٹھی ٘خکكکھت ط۔ک< 





(*) In Strabo’s Geogr. Lib. XV. we find the Persian Gulf, Mepocxds محلم‎ and in 
Pliny’s Nat. Hist. Lib VI c.24. “ Sinus Persicus.” See also, Ptolem- Geogr Lib.VI. 
Priscian. Perieg. 1. 607. Pomp. Mel. de situorb. Lib. III. cap. 8, and others. 
Ammianu, Marcellinus (Lib. XXIII) calls it the Persian Sea “ Persicum mare.” 
By Dionysius it is styled the Persian Ocean in line 1082 of his Periegesis. Hroe pev 
rapa yedpa ro [leporxuy "wreurveeco. Plutarch (im Lucullo) describes it as the Baby- 
lonian sea speaking of the Arabs who came from its shures azo re ev BaBvAwve Sadac- 
ons ApaPes. That it was named the Erythrean Sea, EpvSp) Sadacca, after king Eryth- 
ras, we learn from Arrian, (Hist Ind c. 37. See alsoc. 32) The tomb of Ervythras 
is noticed likewise by Strabo, (Lib. XVI. Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. VI. e. 24) Soli- 
nus, (Polyhist. cap. xxxiii), &c. Thet the Romans called that sea red which was 
entitled Erythrean by the Greeks, Pliny informs us; afid much elaborate criticism has 
been employed in endeavours to ascertain whether it derived this name from the king 
or the colour, and how far this name might be allowed to extend. 


(*) Thus SHeRiF AL Eprist, sometimes quoted as the Nubian Geographer, says (in 
the Introduction to his Arabich work priuted at Rome, 1592), الإٰخضر 9 رنارس‎ a= 


«The Green Gulf; and this is the sea of Fars, or Persia.” Two Arabick treatises 
before mentioned, (p. 22) which I have ascribed to ×ط‎ AL VARDI, (although his 
name does not appear in the MSS) inform us fhat the Sea of Fars اابیر 'لآخضر‎ in 


“is called the Green Sea.” But some Eastern Geographers extend this denomin tion 
tothe extremity of India, where the Sea of Chin commences. So the MS. Ajaieb al 
beldin. In this man er Herodotis, (who does not particularly distinguish the Persian 
Gulf), confounds the Arabtan sea and part of the Indian Ocean, under the general name 
of red o1 Erythrean. And Pliny styles the Persian Gulf ‘a bay of the Red Sea.” 
To the words of these ancient authors 1 shall refer in another place. 
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In the Plates, VIII. and IX. and in the Appendix 
to this volume, the reader will find an exact copy and 
some explanation of a very extraordinary map of the 
Persian Sca ; one (like that above mentioned) delineated in 
the thirteenth century, and, with fifteen others, illustrating 
@ most valuable Geographical manuscript. I shall no far- 
ther encroach on the plan of my intended “ Periplus,” than 
to observe that in this map Ldfet, through some mistake 
of the penman or painter, is placed more remote from 
Hormuz than the other two islands, Awal and Kharek ; 
but the map to which I have before alluded, represents 
it with greater accuracy, as situate towards the South 
Eastern boundary of Fars. 


While Hormuz and Kishm were still within our view, 
(carly on the eighteenth) we discovered two sloops, 
supposed to be part of the pirate ficet. As the Lion 
was becalmed, Captain Heathcote, Lieutenants Peter and 
Young, with about fifty men and two twelve-pound carron- 
ades in boats, pursued, overtook, and at midnight brought 
them to the ship. They were full of Arabs, who declared 
themselves people of Mascat on their way to Bander-Abbasi(®), 


2 
OOo: 


Gamrin or Bander Abbasi did not long benefit by the fall of Hormuz : but‏ رم 
appears to have been nearly ruined during the reign of Napir SHAH whose tyranny‏ 
extended its baneful influence even to this extremity of the Persian empire ; so that‏ 
in 1750 Mr. Plaisted found there nine houses out of ten deserted. Yet at Gombroon,‏ 
says he, “ there had been less oppression, as being at a great distance from the court,‏ 
than in other towns which were more exposed by being near it.” See ۶۸ Journal‏ « 
from Calcutta to Aleppo, &c.” p. 11. Lond. 1758. Duod.‏ 
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and although suspiciously armed with such spears, swords 
and shields, as are used by Juasnies, they produced 
papers which corroborated this declaration; and many 
of them were, besides, known to persons in our Ghrab; 
therefore, on the ningteenth, they were liberated and 
continued their voyage, whilst we proceeded by the 
Great Coin, Little Coin, and other rocky islands, having 
Cape Musseldom and the Arabian hills in view ; (Plate VI. 
No. 13). We were mortified to learn soon after, that 
those Arab vessels did, actually, belong to the piratical 
fleet of the Juasmes(™). 


During the twentieth we saw the Tombs, (Plate VI; No. 
14), and Cape Sertes or Certes, (Plate VI. No. 15), and 
fired several shots at a large boat, which after some 
hours escaped in the dark by means of oars. Of the 
twenty-first much was spent in a calm off Polior 
(Plate VI. No. 16). On the twenty-second we passed 
another island, Nobdfleur, (Plate VI.,No. 17), the thermo- 
meter varying between 67 and 70. . We perccived 
Mount Charek or Chareg, (Plate VI. No. 18); and it 
was still in sight on the twenty-third, when a strong 
North-west wind rendered the.sca very rough, and 


POPS OOSOSSSSSSOSSSSSSOOSOOSO SO SOS OS OSS SSS جھی٭ھی ہہ‎ 


¢) To Captain Heathcote I acn indebted for an extraordinary shield and sword, 
purchased by him from one of those Arabs, who told me that the shield was made 
“out of the skin of a great fish.” Its form is represented in the Miscellaneous 
Plate, and a description annexed. 
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becoming more violent in the evening, injured one of 
our sails. The Ghrab parted from us, having snapped 
the hawser or towing-rope; and was at a considerable 
distance all the twenty-fourth. We were driven so much 
out of our course, that about six o’clock, it was judged 
necessary to anchor within two miles of Keish, where 
we remained, in ten fathoms water, discharging at night 
guns and rockets, and exhibiting blue lights as signals to 
our friends in the Ghrab, for whose safety some appre- 


hensions were entertained(*). 


95. Early this morhing I made a sketch of Keish, 
(Plate VI. No. 19), which is an island almost flat, 
and yielding date trees, but not very profuscly ; among these 
we could discern a few mean looking buildings. Behind 
it appeared, the coast of Persia, and over its Eastern 
extremity Charek Mountain. At eleven o’clock the Ghrab 
approached us, and*a party of the Lion’s crew returned 
from the shore with a bullock, some sheep and eggs. 
The officer (Lieutenant Young) who had landed there, 
informed me that Keish afforded excellent water, which was 
drawn from wells by means of wheels. He saw about 
an hundred of the inhabitants; they lived in mud-houses ; 


the men seemed shy and suspicious ; not, perhaps, 


‘@) Soon after the commencement of our voyage from Bombay, this vessel and 
the Lion had been separated in stormy weather; bnt there was, at that time, little 
danger to be expected from pirates, and the Arabian Sea afforded ample room. 
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without reason; for, (if their words and signs were 
rightly interpreted) some strangers had come there 2 
short time before, and committed many acts of violence. 
The women evinced a disposition more frank and _ hos- 
pitable; in person they inclined to corpulency, and 
might be reckoned handsome, were the eyes, which 
alone could be seen, a just criterion of their other 
features. Several of them brought their children to Mr. 
Young; and one even laid her hand upon his arm; but 
these familiarities were austerely repressed by a grey- 
bearded Sheikh, who compelled the females to retire. Some 


rice-helds were observed, and the soil appeared capable of 
more cultivation than it had received(*). 


چ مومممہممو*موممممموممموممممممممممممممممممممممممم می 


() I have mentioned acts of violence recently committed at Keish, but trust that 
they were not like those imputed to the Portuguese Roui-Fereyra Andrade, 
who having landed here obliged a father and mother to destroy their little infant 
by pounding it in a mortar. “Ce general etoit un Diable incarné,” as Thevenot 
justly observes. (Voyages, Tome IV. p. 618. Amst. 1727, 3me. ed). As the 
name ofthis respectable Frenchman must again eccur, I shall here notice some 
doubts unjustly entertained respecting the authenticity of his work, which Sir James 
Porter, (Observ. on the Turks, Vol. I. p 2) and later English writers, (one a very 
distinguished traveller), have regarded as the literary imposture ofa man who had 
never quitted Europe. But the elder and younger Thevenot have been confounded. 
Theuncle who was Librarian to the King of France, and pubiished a Collection of other 
persons travels, (ike our Purchas, Hakluyt, or Harris); and the nephew who visited 
many countries of the East. We cannot suppost a collusion between Chardin and 
any contemporary traveller; especially one with whom he did not agree in certain 
opinions, Yet we find him mention “ M. Thevenot le Voyageur ;” his interview with 
him near Persepolis ; and the mistake both of Pietro della Valle and of Thevenot, 
concerning ancient sculptures at that place. (Voy. de Chard. Tome [X. p. 12), 124, 
125, Rouen, 1723). Thevenot likewise speaks of some fellow countrymen who 
travelled in Persia while be was there, Such as Tavernier and Doliere, (Daulies 
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Upon this island, also, our party found goats ; no longer 
consecrated to Venus and Mercury, as in the time of 
Alexander, when Nearchus, with the Grecian fleet, cast 
anchor here: for the Cat@a of his journal, (preserved by 
Arrian) is Keis or Keish in the nomenclature of oriental 


geography(*). 


The antiquity of this name, I have not been able to 
ascertain; nor can I recollect any mention of Keish 


Deslandes, author of * Les Beautez de la Perse,” 4to. 1673). 1100 he used their 
names to favour any literary cheat, those writers who survived him many years would 
assuredly have declared him an impostor. (Sce Voy, de Thev. Tome IV. p. 491). 
He died at-Mianak, in Persia, Nov. 1667, and some years after, his bones were 
removed thence by M. Petis de la Croix, (Oriental Interpreter to the King of France), 
and interred in a cemetery of Christians at Tabriz. ‘Je m’ acquittai du devoir que 
‘ j’etois obligé de rendre au bon ami de mon pére, feu M. Thevenot, si estimé en 
“ Perse pour son honnéteté et sa doctrine ; et enterré dans cet endroit depuis dix ans . 
‘* Je fis transporter ses ossemens par des Pretres Armeniens en l’eglise des Capucins de 
“‘ Tauryz.” (Extrait du Journal du Sieur Petis, Fils, & p. 140. published by M. Langlés 
with the “ Relation de Dourry Effendy,” Paris, 1810). It is unnecessary to multiply 
testimonies respecting one whom the best informed of his countrymen quote with 
respect, styling him indifferently ‘‘’‘Thevenot the younger,” or ‘ the nephew,” or the 
‘‘traveller.” He seems to me, as far as I have traced his steps, in general worthy of 
the epithet eccurate, bestowed on him by Gibbon. (Rom. Emp. Chap. XVII. note 34), 
A good account of Thevenot, and of his travels, may be found in Collier's “ Great 
Historical Dictionary.” Vol. II. (Sec. edit. folio, Lond. 1701). But it must be acknow- 
ledged that not only by Moreri, but other French writers, have the two Thevenots been 
confounded, as appears from the “ Dictignaire Historique,” of Ladvocat. (Par. 1760) ; 
and the “ Nouvelle Bibliotheque d’un Homme de gout.” Tome III. p. 454. (Par. 


1777). 


Arrian describes Catea as a desert island Karalny vijoov ephuny; the sheep‏ رم 
and goats dedicated there to Hermes and Aphrodite were brought, he says, every‏ 
year from neighbouring places, (Hist. Ind. cap. 37).‏ 
Z‏ 
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اس 
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made by an Eastern author earlier that Zakaria Cazvi'Nt. 
He died in the year 1275, and shall be quoted below. 
Saap1i who survived him sixteen years, also notices the 
island of Keish in a story of his Gulistdn{*). But, admitting 
the authority of a Persian manuscript, we may assign 
its name to the tenth century, when one Kris, the son 
of a poor widow, in Sirdf, embarked for India, with 
his sole property, a cat. There he fortunately arrived 
at a time when the palace was so infested by mice or rats, 
that they invaded the king’s food, and persons were employed 
to drive them from the royal banquet. Kers produced 
his cat, the noxious animals soon disappeared, and mag- 
nificent rewards were bestowed on the adventurer of Siréf, 
who returned to that city, and afterwards, with his mother 
and brothers, settled in the island, ‘which, from him, has 
“been denominated Keis, or, according to the Persians, 
“© Keish’(®). Of this anecdote J should not have noticed so 


وھ ۰ک رھد کجته کک چوک جح کہ ج× کک ٥ت ppp eSOOeO@S‏ ملؤککھر* HOSS‏ 


(*) Beginning thus, دیدم‎ \, sibs? (Book Il). But this story is not found in 
every MS. copy. 


e ٠ ۰ ee o 7 39 

(7) وبا مادر spat‏ قیس نقل فرمودند و نسبت أین Bim‏ بفیس است اما در 
OFF‏ عجم کیش کویند ۰ 
Tarikh i Westf, composed, (as‏ تار See that rare manuscript Chronicle, the tnd log é‏ 
appears by different dates) at the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the four.‏ 
dsc. The style of this‏ الله شیرازي teenth century, by ABDALLAW SHIRA‘st.‏ 
work is much admired by the Persians, although in many places so obscure and‏ 
difficult, that to most copies of it marginal explanations have been added. It contains‏ 

the [History of Huta’ ku Kuan and CHENG12 Kuan, 
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many particulars, had any other information occurred 
respecting the name. In countries widely separated, and in 


various languages, the same story has been related of 
different persons(*). 


Whether the walls which, from our ship seemed inconsider- 
able, were remains of ancient edifices, or had been lately 
constructed ; we have reason to believe that this island once 
contained a flourishing city. Zakaria Cazvi'nt, a writer of 
the thirteenth century having stated Keéish to be four farsangs, 
or above fourteen miles in circumference, mentions, that “its 
“town is of very pleaging appearance ; with a castle and 
‘‘many gates, gardens and various structures ; so that it is 
“one of the most delightful places in our time”(*!). He adds 
that this island was the resort of ships from Persid, India and 
Arabia,the merchants frequenting it for commercial purposes. 


Hampa.ian, his, fellow citizen who lived in the next 
eentury after him, states the extent of Keis(or Keish), to be 
four farsangs by four farsangs, ‘‘and in this island,” continues 


et 


Besides our English Whittington, so long the hero ofa favourite nursery-tale,‏ رم 
I find the worthy Florentine ‘“‘messer Ansaldo degli Ormanni,” indebted to feline,‏ 
assistance for riches and celebrity ;jhis two cats, ‘due bellissimi gatti, un maschio e‏ 
«‘una femmina,” soon relieved the king of an island (Canaria) on which he had been‏ 
cast by a violent tempest, from the plague of mice, and he was recompensed “ con‏ 
“‘yichissimi doni.” See a letter of ‘Conte Lorenzo Magalotti” in the “Scelta di‏ 
Lettere Familiari,” published by Nardini. Lond. 1802. (p. 139).‏ “ 


)™( و شہران بغایت خوش منظر قلعه دار بابواب متعدد و بساتیں و عمارات 
کہ یکی از olay‏ روزکار است MS. Seir al ٥ء24. (third climate).‏ 
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he, “is the city of Keis, and in other parts of it are’ 
‘plantations of date-trees, and lands yielding com. The 
‘‘ inhabitants fish, (or dive), for pearls: the air is extremely 
‘‘warm, and the water used here is rain collected and 


‘‘ preserved in reservoirs or cisterns” (*). 


But the buildings which we indistinctly saw, may have 
belonged to a palacc, of which ABpaLitau 581 7 
seems to speak, as if still existing, a splendid edifice, 
at the period when he wrote, (from 1299 to 1319). This 
palace was erected by the Sirdfian adventurer above- 
mentioned and his descendants, under whom Keis became 
the great commercial mart for Hind and Sind ; Chin and 
Turkestén. So that “it is now,” adds ABDALLAH, “one of 
“the principal islands of Fars; and its fame is celebrated 
“throughout all regions; and being proclaimed in every 
‘‘ language pervades the wide expanse of the universe”(*). 

' 


It would appear that the successors of Kris constituted 
themselves independent sovereigns, and extended their 
dominion far beyond the precincts of this island. Teixeira, 


کے 





wie J (*)‏ شہر قیس اآست ءو دیگر اطراف در ان dude’‏ و جاي زرعسہتا 3 
Lert!‏ غوص مروارید کنند و, هوایش بغایت کرم است و ابش از باران SF‏ در مصانع 
جمع کنند .)12 MS. Nozhat al colé&d. (Geogr. chap.‏ 


)*( امریز از معظمات uy phim‏ آاست ودر بسیط افاق ذکر ان Pat‏ زبان ate‏ 
ودرھر Wi‏ دایر .)2 MS. Tarikh-i-Weeaf. (chap.‏ 
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who copied the Persian Annals of Tura‘’n Sua’x, informs 
us that Ara’z having examined Jarén requested it from 
the King of Keys, to whom it then belonged, as آله‎ 
the other islands in the Persian Gulf(*). This anecdote 
is confirmed by the historian AHHMED at Guara’ry, 
who relates that the Prince of Hormuz, Surna’s ap pi’n 
Aya’z “purchased the island of Jarin from the Kings 
of Keish,” and began to erect edifices there in the year 
710, or of our era 1311(*). Jarun, the new Hormuz, 
by its advantageous position near the Gulf’s mouth soon 
intercepted the commerce of Keish. One rose into wealth 
and importance as the othcr declined, and the fall of 
both within a short time, might have suggested, as we 
viewed them, many subjects for moral reflexions. But 
of these small islands the decay was forgotten amidst 
the numerous and extensive scenes of desolation which 
the ncighbouring coptinent presented to our notice. 


We sailed from Kgish before noon on the twenty- 
fifth; passed by Siraf and Gilaém, and saw Inderabia: 


roo: 


(“) **Conciderola Ayaz, y satisfecho della trato de pedir la al Rey de Keys cuya 
“era, como todas las demas qne en @l sino Persico havia.” 
Relac, de los Reyes de HJarmuz. p. 12. 


(“) شہاب الدیں ایاز- از We‏ قیس, جزیرہ جرون را رید 
MS. Tarikh Jehén ord (Chap. of the Kings of Hormuz).‏ 
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but coming about midnight from thirty fathoms water into 
seventeen, and afterwards into, seven, we anchored(“). 


The remote prospect of Sirdf and Gildm on the coast 
of Ldristén, with the hills extending beyond Charek, 
eastward, and lost in the horizon towards the west, 
I endeavoured to represent in a sketch (Plate VI. No. 20). 
But the view (Plate VII. No. 3), taken when we had 
approached more nearly, will convey a better idea of 
Sirdf ; once the great scat of Asiatick commerce ; rivalling 
Shirdz in size and rank among the citics of Fars; and 
embellished with many splendid and costly mansions ; 
such, at least, they were in the estimalion of Espn Havu- 
KAL, who informs us that wealthy merchants and others 
at this place, expended “thirty thousand didrs on the 
“building of their houses,” and he represents the city 
as nearly equal in size to Shirdz; which, when he tra- 
velled (in the tenth century), extended between three and 


(“) Gilém appears to be the ء7‎ of Arrian, as Dr. Vinceht remarks (Nearchus, p. 
$75. Sec ed. 1807) But we can scarcely suppose it the Ghilan غیلان‎ which HAMDALLAH 
Cazvi'N1 enumerates among the islands of this Gulf, subject to the Persian government. 
(See the MS. Nozhat al coléb. Fifth Fasl, or Section of Seas and Lakes). 
The Inderabia of some English navigaters is Andervia, Anderipe, Indervea, in 
different charts, according to Dr. Vincent, (Nearch. p. 375) who thinks it the Caicand- 
rus of Arrian. I do not find a corresponding name in any of my oriental manuscripts, 
Ind- Arabia would form a smooth compound, but not applicable to this Persian island, 
nor conformable etymologically fo هندرابيی‎ Hinder4bi as Niebuhr expres-es the name 
in Arabick or Persian characters ; (Descr. del’Arab. p. 263). Teixeira writes Andrevy 


(Viage &c. p.66), and Colonel Capper Handeraby, (Observ. onthe Passage to India 
p. 241. 3d.ed). 
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four miles(“). Anu’: Fepa who frequently repeats the very 
words of Esn Havcxat, mentions those houses, and the 
thirty thousand dindrs; a sum equivalent to fifteen thou- 
sand pistoles of European currency(*). And it appears 
that in the construction of those houses, wood was prin- 
cipally used, imported from Africa, as I am authorized 
to affirm, although a learned Orientalist has supposed 
that it was furnished by Europe(*). 


SOOO: 


(*) Orient Geogr. of Ebn Hauk. حر‎ 102. 104. 


. 

(“) “Trente mille dinars qui font quinze mille pistoles de nostre monnoye.” See 
the “ Anciennes Relations des Indes, &c. (p, 142), of M. Renavdot. This ingenious 
commentator has not quoted the Arabick text of ABu'L Fepa; but I find it among 
the fregments of this author’s works, published at Vienna, (Ev Bieyyn rns Avorpias 
1807. Oct. p. 268), with a Greek translation by Demetrius Alexandrifes. 


و ھی مدینة dal‏ و یبالفوں فی بذیائیم حتي ان الرجل من Gay bel‏ علی عمارۃ 
alo‏ فوق yl‏ الب دینار 


: 

“La pluspart (de leurs maisous), estoient basties de bois qu’on y epportoit du‏ رص 
“pais des Francs, ou de U Europe.” So Renaudot, (Anc. Relat. p.142) translates the words‏ 
of ABUL’ Fepa, whom he seem? to have consulted through the medium of Golius,‏ 
(iu Al-Fargh). According to the Arabick text printed at Vienna, (See my last note)‏ 
expressed in the Greek‏ ز ے what Renaudot has rendered Pais des Frances is Zenje‏ 
version by Zeyy:rrayn. EBN HAUKAL’s work (I quote the best manuscript, distin-‏ 
guished as Sur al belddn ) gives the passage thus.‏ 

و بناء خانھا ایشا غالب از چوہی NaS‏ زنکبار نقل مي کنند 

« And their houses are chiefly constructed of wood, which they import from Zangbér” 
But the historian Hartz لام‎ in his MS. Chronicle more particularly describes the 
African materials employed by those Sirafans. They,formed, says he. cheir edifices of 
«watch (a very fine white mortar like plaster of Paris) and of brick, and on 
<< the houses of thts city they expended much ebony-wood and ivory brought in ships 
٠“ from the borders of Zenje or Ethiopia.” 1 here annex the Persian passage. — 
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To me Sirdéf appeared inconsiderable; situate close 
to the sea, and near the foot of lofty mountains, which 
neither exhibited on their sun-parched summits, nor on 
their steep and broken sides, the slightest symptom of 
vegetation. Behind it, however, in a chasm or kind of 
valley among the rocks, there may have been verdant and 
fertile spots. I could discern a castle with three towers 
above the town, and at some distance on the right a whitish 
edifice like those tombs of Mohammedan saints or Imdm- 
zddehs, which are found near almost every Persian village. It 
stood in a small grove, probably, of date trees(”). Six or 
seven boats and fishing vessels in front of Sirdf, occupied 
(as we may suppose), that place which, during the ninth 
century had been crowded with ships bringing and receiving 


ؤ.- لوہ a‏ 


dua رق‎ Lei oes وت0‎ 
It is probable that Renaudot’s mistake arose from the resemblance, in some inac- 
curate manuscript, between فر فراج‎ and ز' زج‎ Franje and Zanje. 


(*) As I shall have frequent occasion to notice the tombs of Persian saints, it may 
be here observed, that the compound word Imém Zadeh زادہ)‎ ell) signifies the 
descendant of an Imdém, one of the great prelates or chiefs of the Mohammedan 
religion. ‘Those Iméms appear to-have been equally prolifick as holy, if a judgment 
may be formed from the multiplicity of hered‘tary saints whose tombs are scattered 
over Persia. These tombs after the personages interred within, are themselves generally 
styled Jméus Zadehs ; thus we often heard of a brick-built Jmam Zadeh, the ruined dome 
of an Ima'm Zadeh, &c. But it must not be supposed that Persia is the only country 
fertile in Muselmén saints: they abound wheresoever the religion of MOHAMMED 
prevails ; and thrive luxuriantly even on the western coast of Africa, as we learn from 
Mr. Riley's very interesting “Narrative” of his shipwreck, &c. (Lond, 1817), in which he 
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the most precious mérchandise of distant regions("). In 
the tenth, commerce flourished here, and a writer of that 
time fds recorded the dpulence of many Sirafians whom 
he had personally known(*?). In the twelfth itis enumerated 
among the chief cities of Pars(*), and in the thirteenth I find 
mentioned the lofty palaces and other stately buildings 
of this city(™), which was regarded as the emporium 





ھومیممھی 


styles theirtomhs Saint houses, and tells us (p. 587) that some of his companions “were 
“obliged to dismount and walk for about two miles to pass a Saint-house, which the 
“© Moor’ held in high veneration ;” this, adds he, “۹ was the fiftieth Saint-house I had, 
“* seen since I left Swearah.” On examining in his map the distance between Swearah 
and Azamore, we may allow about two saints and a half to eight miles. If the anecdotes 
related by preceding traveliers have not totally effaced from the reader's mind, that 
respect which might naturally be entertained for those whom their countrymen agree 
to place in the odour of sanctity ; I shall not endeavour to lessen it by the recital of 
circumstances confirmed on good authority, but merely declare my opinion that the 
Persian saints equal the African above-mentioned, in virtue and miraculous powers 
as in number; and to both I would apply the following passage from Mr. Windus’s 
Journey to Mequinez, (p. 55. 1725). ٠“ If is difficult either to give a general sule wha 
‘Ca saint in this part of the world is, or how he becomes so: but any thing extraordi- 
‘‘nary makes one. * Some aré saints by descent ; others for some particular abilities ; 
“as one in this tewn (Tetuan) for curing sore eyes: many for being fools or madmen ; 
‘** and some for being great roguss.” . 


Even of Chin, “La pluspart des vaisseaux Chinois font leur charge a Siraf.”‏ ریم 
See the account given by two Mohamiffedan travellers of the ninth century in‏ 
Renaudot’s “‘Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine.” p. 10, 141.‏ 


(*) EBN HavxAl, Opient. Geogr. p. 115. 133.” 
(*) ‘Au Eprisi’s Arabick Geography (Rome 1592). Clim, IIT. Sect. 6, 
یی‎ 


رھ 
They are thus 20 the MS. Seir al bela’d of ZAKARIA Cazvi'Ni, (third‏ )*( 
2A‏ 
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4 
5 ٢ 


of Fars when Asvu’n FEDA, wrote in.the fourteenth(”). 
But the Syrian prince may have adopted some 
description of this distant, place given by an’ early 
writer ; for *HampattaH Maszovri or Cazvi'nt, 
a contemporary geographer, on Persian subjects of 
pre-eminent authority; and Ha’r1z Asru’, would ascribe 
the decay of Sirdf to the rise of Keish under those Dilemite 
sovercigns whose dynasty terminated in the eleventh century. 
Hampatian, however, allows that it had formerly been 
a considerable city(™), and Ha‘riz Anru’ borrows these 
very words in the beginning of his account; then adds, 
that it was, whilst the Ahalfahs of Baghdad reigned, the 
great commercial mart by sea and Rand, for goods brought 
in ships and by caravans: particularly camphor, “aloes, 
sandal, and various other aromatick and fragrant stbstances ; 
besides every kind of medicinal drugs, both Indian and 
Chinese. In those days, continues he, the inhabitants 
of Sira‘f made wine unequalled taroughout all the districts 
of Fars; and the place flourished until the close of the 
Dilemite government ; after which, “the sancestors of 
‘Emir Ke1so became predominant; and occupied Keis 
‘and other islands. ‘Thus the commercial advantages 
“which Sira‘f had enjoyed were* cut off, and fell into 
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(*) Thus we find it described, لفرس‎ d.6,5 هی اعظم‎ wil tw in the fragments ofABU'L- 
¥EDA’s Geography, (Arabick and Greek) printed at Vienna, as above quoted. p. 266. 


(*) MS. Noakat al Coléh (Ch. of Fars), سیراف در قدیم شہری بزرک بودہ اسہت‎ 
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“ نعط‎ hands. This circumstance happened in the time 
‘‘of Ruxw ap’ pouLaH,”)”. 


Although the industry of man had rendered Sirdf a 
flourishing place, it does not appear to have been favoured 
by nature. For the two Persian authors last quoted, 
and many others, acknowledge that the climate was hot 
to an extreme, while fountains or running streams were 
so few and scanty, that the inhabitants drank rain water 
preserved in reservoirs. Espn Havuxau mentions a moun- 
tain‘named Jem, (=), near the town, which supplied it 
with fruits and water(**). According to, his fuller account 
(in the MS. Sér al beldan), that mountain (which he calls 
Jemr (جمر‎ is very broad and ample, and so lofty that 
the air on its summit becomes like the climate of the 
Sardsir, or cold region(®). In some vallies of this mountain, 
if we may belicve the Jehan ndmah, an extraordinary stone 





BSOove 


)7( بعد ازان obo‏ امیر کیش مستولی شدند و Bajo‏ تیس ودیکر جزایربدست 
ALES‏ وان دخل کہ سیراف را oy‏ بریدہ etd‏ و با ایشانٴافتاد ایں حال در زمان 
رگن الدولہ بوں 

MS. Tarikh i Hafiz Abré. 10×× AD DOUALH died in the year of our era 976. 


. 
(*) Orient. Geogr. p. 104. 


() چنااک از بلندي ان ہواء او بسردسیر ممائل و مشابہ مي باشد 

(MS. Sir al beldén). I ae not whether Mount Chareg corresponds to this descrip- 

tion. The comptuad wogd Serd-sir (سرد سیر)‎ signifies a country much affected by 
cold; in opposition to Garm-sir (کرمسیر)‎ a warm region, 
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is found, which, when broken, yields a’ jewel resembling 
the ruby, but liable, after same time, to various changes 
of colour(®). 


Having within a few days, since our entrance into the 
Persian gulf, traced the rise and fall of commercial pros- 
perity, from Hormuz Which had flourished on the decay of 
Keish ; to Keish which had impoverished and ruined Sirdf ; 
we weighed anchor early on the twenty-sixth, and as there 
was little wind, continued to have Charek and the hills of 
Siraf in view for several hours(“). , Among the incidents of 
this day I shall only gotice that a sailor, 6f the Lion’s crew, 
accused and conscious of some crime, threw himself 
into the sea; this circumstance gave us an opportunity 
of witnessing the activity displayed by many Arabs and 


‘ + 
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(*) The Jehén Némah جہان نامہ‎ or ‘Description of the World” is quoted in the 


Ajaicd al belden, under the head of جبل سیرافے‎ Jebl i-Siraf, or “ the mountain of 
Siraf.” Uhave not seen the Jehan namah ; but it appears to be a work of HAMDALLAH 
Cazvi'Nnf, so often quoted in my pages, author of the Nozhgt al coléb and Tarikh 
Guzidah. But it must not be confounded with the Jehén numé نما)‎ woke) which 
is a Turkish work (printed at Constantinople in 1736) though bearing a Persian title. 
A similar account of the Siraf mountains and extraordinary stone is given on the same 
authority, in that geographical Khatmah (4sb\>) or « appendix,” which properly 
forms the eighth’volume of MrRKHOND’s célebrated chronicle, the Reuzet al Sefa. 


(“) The leagned Vincent, on many occasions, frankly ecknowledges himself unac- 
quainted with the Eastern languages. *He was willing, However, to suppose, what no 
Orientalist could readily admit, that Charrack, (Chérek or Chéreg, (جاک‎ 
and Sirdf, (سیراف)‎ were the same,—See his “ Voyage, of Mefachus.” Second 
edit. p. 360, 365, ۱ 
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who, before our boats could reach the man,‏ و دمصدامەطظط 


«leaped from theit:ghrab, which followed us at half a 
«Mile’s digtance, arid with as much apparent ease as 


if they acted dn a fitm surface, held his head above the 
water, -until be was.received on board in a state of 
insensibility resembling death. 


On the twenty-seventh I made a sketch of Bushedb, 
an island indistinctly seen with the naked eye, to which 
it appeared only as part of the main shore, slightly 
prominent. Plate VII, (No. 4). represents it under this 
aspect with the neighbouring coast and barren moun- 
tains. When within nearer view, (Plate VII. No.5), we 
could discern by means of glasses, that there were on 
it some houses, and towers of brick or clay, situate 
among date trees(™). 


Early this morning twelve or thirteen dows or Arab 
vessels had been perceived. From their manner of ap- 
proaching and syddenly retreating in various directions, 
and from the signals made by their chief or admiral, it 
was conjectured that they belonged to the Juasmes, who 
were desirous of seduqing. our ship into the pursuit 
of some, whilst other dows of their fleet should attack, 


Soo: 


(Deer.‏ شبےی شعیب Busheatb qx Abushaib, by Niebuhr called Schech Schaib‏ رم 


de l’Arab. p. 283. Copenh. 1773) probably from some chief of the numerous Arabian 
tribes settled in islands and towns along the Persian coast. 


a 
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the ghrab. In number, size, and construction they perfectly 
corresponded to the reports which we had heard. Before 
noon it was evident that they contained crowds of 
armed men, and in these, the pirates were soon 
recognised by many soldicrs, who a year before had 
assisted in destroying their scttlements at Ras al khetmah(™). 
Several of the dows were very large and well furnished 
with guns; the pirates, however, refused to hold any 
parley, and we, therefore, commenced a_ tremendous 
cannonade, the resounding of which, amongst rocks and 
islands and along the shore, was astonishingly sublime. 
Its more immediate effects obliged the Juasmes to save 
themselves in shallow water, where the Lion could not 
follow ; but thcré was reason to believe that some of 
them felt our twenty-four pound balls. 


We proceeded with a favouring breeze and on the 
twenty-eighth saw Barnhill, a remarkable mountain 
which rises, like Chareg, above the «general range of high 
lands, (Plate VII. No. 6). We then passed Cape Verdis- 
tan, (or Bardistan 4.8), near which, among broken 
rocks and “hideous precipices,” are some extraordinary 
springs of hot water(™). " 


ہھبہومًٗسمے"ممةمآستھمہ2ججومکسمچو:؟<ىصمەمس<دجضأہہہمیف.صفبرے”ے”"ِٛعھًحجچجھمھ‪ یجحکهجھيی 


an Arabick name, signifying the ٠“ Cupe (or Head‏ راس Résal Kheimah ins‏ ری 
of thetent.” I shall have occasion to mention this place in another chapter.‏ 


(“) ‘They were examined in 1750, by Mr. Plaisted; See his ‘‘ Journal from Calcut. 
ts,” &c. p, 16. : 


March 7 BUSHEHR 18$ 


About noon, on the first of March, we anchored 
near Bushehr. Thus ended a voyage from England, 
during which the Lion had sailed, according to daily 
calculations, twenty thousand six hundred and seventy-siz 
miles(°°). 


اب 


At two oclock the Governor Mouammep JAAFAR 
Kua‘n, with ‘the principal merchants of Bushehr, came 
off in formal procession to our ship; their boats were 
gaily decorated, and a flag displaying the Lion and Sun 





() I received from Mr. Gauthrop (navigating master) the following statement of 
the Lion’s total run. 


From England to Madeira......sesevecceesee 1519 miles. 
From Madeira to Rio deJaneiro....ccccscccee 5306 
From Rio de Janeiro to Bombay ا1ء‎ 11704 
From Bombay to Bushehr.......sseescceses 1860 





Amount of Cross-bearings, &c. added by 20449 
Captain Heathcote اہ‎ ceccee ncvecs 227 


20676 miles. 


Respecting the islands above mentioned, (page 166), which we generally call the 


Tombs, and Niebuhr writes Ws Tunb, or (as itis pronounced Tumb) See ٥۶ 
(Nearch. p. 357). He also notices Cape Certes or Sertes in p. 358; and in .ج‎ 350 Polior, 
the “۶ Pylora” of Arrian (IliAwpa). Hist. Ind. c. 37. But I must here remark that 
Niebuhr in writing Betiér, ہل پور‎ (Descrip. de l’Arab. p. 283) imitates the Arabian 
orthography or pronounciation, according fo which the Persian P becomes B or F. The 


ancient Pylora ,would be better represented by پلیور‎ Pulitir. Mr. Ives calls it 
«¢ Polloar.”” (Voyage to Ind. p. 204). Nobfleur is the Frour Cy) of Niebuhr. p. 283. 


I shall state in another place some reasons which once induced me to suspect @ 
confusion in the name of Frour, and Polior or Pulora. 
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of Persia(©), waved over the chief barge; in another was 
the Nakdreh Khdueh, or band of musicians(”); and I 
understood that both the flag and the musick were honeurs 
appertaining to Jaarak Kua’y, not ag Hédkem (حاکم)‎ or Go- 
vernor of Bushekr, butas High Admiral of the Empire ; there 
was, also, a Léti, or buffoon, distinguished by his four- 
pointed hat or fool’s cap. This fellow whilst singing | most 
ridiculously, threw himself into various uncouth attitudes 
and seemicd to regulate the motions of some other men, 
who, at certain intervals, clapped their hands together with 
a loud noise(®). + 


>OOOO1D کچ‎ 


(%) Shiru Khurshid Irani, ایرانی‎ AS 39> شیر و‎ have formed, during some centuries 
the national device, or rather the armorial bearings of the Persian kings. In general 
the Sun is represented half-risen over the back of a lion, which our heralds might 
describe as passant. So it appears on a felis, or copper coin of Kirmén Shahdn now 
before me, and delineated in a plate of this work. Respecting the Lion and Sun, 
and devices, probably more ancient as armorial bearings, on Persian flags or banners ; 
I shall offer some observations in another chapter. 


(") Nakdrah Khéneh خانہ‎ 6 literally signifies the ‘kettle-drum house,” from 
nakareh, a small brazen-bodied drum; and khaneh ahouse. But it is generally used 
to express an assemblage of, military, or field musicians, whose instruments, to our 
ears, are loud, harsh and disagreeable. There was a most obstreperous'drum, accom- 
panying long brazen trumpets, AE i$ Karrena, the sounds of which, our sailors 
compured to the braying of asse.), and tuo Surna ا‎ jo) ا‎ in appearance not unlike 
clarinets, but sending forth notes such as might be expected from two discordgnt 
bag-pipes withouta drone. The royal Nukareh Khaneh, which often heard at Tehran, 
did not excite a more favourchle opinion of the Persian field musick than this 
Bushehr baud; but in the course of a few months 1 became extremely fond of listen- 
ing to the Sehtdéreh, the Kemdéncheh and other striug-instruments ; which, although the 
performers were ignorant of harmonious combinations or counterpoint, produced with 
good voices in chamber concerts, very soft and pleasing melody. 


(*) The Lities must be often (and more particularly) noticed in the course of this work. 
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The Governor and merchants ascended into the Lion, 
and were conducted to the cabin, where thcy seated them- 
selves on chairs in a manner which evinced the novelty 
and awkwardness of their situation. Many trays filled 
with swectmeats, fruits, and cheese, were brought as a 
present from ‘Jaarar Kua‘’n, who was introduced to 
the Ambassador, and after an hour’s conversation, took 
his leave. The favour of this visit was acknowledged by 
a salute of eleven guns. 


Mr. Bruce, acting as the East India Company’s Resident, 
or Agent at Bushehr, “with Licutenants Henry Willock, 
Taylor, and Martin, and Mr. Henshaw, also came on 
board(®). 


2. The governor sent his barge to take ashore Mirza 
Axpu’t Hassan this morning at an carly hour; for the 
astrologers had pronbunced that from sun-rise until eight 
o'clock would be the most auspicious time in which he 
could possibly land. Of any concern in this calculation, 
محجممیےے ٭مجمحمممجممھیمھًممی*میموومیمھوومیوے_ےوجمممومممو یج می تج چ رب ممی ے‎ 


(®) The meritorious conduct of Mr. Bruce has since procured him the full appoint- 
ment of “ Resident,” at Bushehr. Mr. Willock commanded a body of Sepoy dra- 
goons, who had accompanied the late mission, and were now in readiness bd receive 
the Ambassador on shore, and attend him during his stay in Persia. Mr. Willock is 
at present, (1817), Charged’ Affaires at the court of Tehrén. Mr. Taylor commanded 
the Resident’s guard of Sepoy infantry at Bushehr and Mr. Martin had heen there 
some time, awaiting an opportunity of returning to India. Mr. Henshaw resided at 


Bushehr. 
2B 
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the envoy, I believe, may be acquitted; it was made 
by the Governor's wise men, and Mirza Agu’: Hassan, 
who had now received from the king a patent conferring 
on him the title and dignity of Khan, (see p. 2), con- 
tinued with us to the latest moment that they allowed. 
He then, whilst we fired a salute, departed, but not in 
the Bushehr state-barge; he chose rather to be conveyed 
in one of our boats manned by English sailors, who, 
pleased with this. flattering preference, when they had 
approached the strand, carried him on their shoulders 
through the water, to dry ground. On his landing, 
fifteen guns were discharged from the fort: a circun- 
stance which he afterwards noticed to the ambassador, 
as a greater compliment than had been usually paid on 
similar occasions ; and prognosticating good luck, although 


he was not without enemies in his own country. 


We remained on board, sending to the British factory 
various articles of heavy baggage; military stores ; 
carriages ; and presents for the king of Persia. To carry 
these, several Nukhudas, or ‘masters of vessels’(’). 
attended ; and as some of them, having left their 
slippers in the boats, were induced by curiosity to enter 
our ship, I had an opportunity of sketehing their figures 
(See Plate X). ; 
POSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOHSSOSSSSSSSSOSOSSSOSOSSSSSPOOSOOSD 


() Respecting the word Nakhuda, See Chap, 1, note 78. 
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The ambassador received from JaararR Kua’y, a fine 
young lion. This was a very gentle creature, and seemed 
pleased when the sailors patted his head. On_ being 
first put into the coop or cage, he conccived such 
fondness for an old, ragged, and dirty canvas bag, 
which happened to lie there, that he would not allow 
any person to touch it: and on moving from one side 
to another, always took it with him in his mouth. Tle 
refused, during two days, boiled or roasted meat; but 
greedily devoured raw flesh. The country about Bushehr, 
where he had been taken five or six weeks before, 
abounded formerly in wild beasts: it was once, as a 
native informed me, the Waaden i Shir, or “minc of lions”(”). 


آىوو>-صصجأو٘فہ+د-جیہہہ”چأ ٛے_ےٛممھمیھج جچ ھ چیچصمممٔومٗویوجوھںوھمدوھک و یإھ و کت2 -- جس 


٣ر‎ The Arabick word Maaden (معدن)‎ signifying in general metals, or minerals, 
and the mine which produces them, is often used by the Persians like their own word Kén 
ws to denotea place very abundant or fertile in anything. ‘Thus a man told me that the 
Caspian sea, (on the shore of Which we conversed) was a Maaden-i-mahi ماھی‎ ate 
or “ mine of fish ;” and a place near Shiraz, on the road from Bushkchr, is called the 
“mine” or Aan of zinidn (گاں زنیاں)‎ from the great quantity of Zinian, a certain 
grain which grows there. ‘The historian 11۸۶۱۶ ABRU’ in his account of the Desht-i- 
Arzhen (which I shall hereafter quote at length when describing that place), employs the 
same terms as the Bushehri above mentioned, “a mine of lions” (معدن شیر)‎ maaden 
é shir. Thus alsoEM1N 11۸۷21, in his work entitled the Haft Aklimor “Seven Climates,” 
styles Cazerun a “ mine of learned men,” Maaden-t-ulema, (Ube ز(معدن‎ and the clas- 
sick Ha’Fizintroduces both the Asabick*and Persian words for a mine into one verse. 


من جوھري و مفلسم ایرا مشوشم, 
Shiraz is a mine (Maaden) of ruby-lipped damsels; a mine ( Kan) of beauty.‏ ‘ 
“Tam a jeweller(and understand its value), but poor (and unable to make purchases) ;‏ 
ہس beginning dud‏ زم ‘yn this account I am disconsolate.” See the Ode (in‏ 
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f 


8. Letters were received by the Ambassador from ۷۶ 
رو کا‎ ×× and Asu’t Hassan Kua'n, with a present con- 
sisting of two lambs alive, several trays full of oranges, 
figs, raisins, dried cherries, and other fruits both fresh 
and preserved ; also cheese, and a kind of sweet-meat 
called maidah("’). 


5. Every necessary arrangement having been made for 
accommodating us on shore, we proceeded before noon 
this day from the ship, which fired a grand salute at the 
moment of our departure. Captain Ieathcote’s band 
of musick saccdmpanied us; we passed by the ribs (for 
little more remained) of Napir SuHA‘u’s great fifty-gun 
ship(”’) ; and were joined near the town by many boats full of 
people. On landing at Bushehr, the Ambassador was 


PPP OP SSS SPSS SS OS ESSF9FS¢S OF COD 


The second Persian line above quoted, though not immediately relating to the‏ ے 
subject of this note, must be here remarked as having, ‘in two fine manuscript copies‏ 
This variation, however,‏ ایز for‏ آزآن of Ha'Fiz’s Divan out of four now on my table,‏ 
wkich the MS. dictionary Sururi‏ ایرا does not affect the sense, and I have preferred‏ 
explains by this very passage of HAFiz, :‏ 

۳(( This was composed, according to the best account that I could procure, of 
grape-juice or orange-juice, inspissated with sugar, then mixed with the kernels of 
almonds or w ilnuts, and dried. ‘The MS. dictionary Berhan Katiea, mentions (under 
the word :36ر‎ edie) other ingredients, ‘such as sheep’s milk, wheaten flour, &c. 
Few nations equal the Persians in similar compositions. 


9g 
() It is said that this vessel was constructed of wood brought seven or eight hun- 
dred miles from the forests of Mazenderén or Hyrcania, on the backs of horses, mules, 


and occasionaliy of camels. I have heard, but dare not venture to repeat, an estimate 
of the expense, 
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received with much ceremony by Jaarar Kua'n, Appit- 
tau Acua, a Turk of high rank from Baghdad; Arfu’t 
Hassan Kua’n, and all the most respectable inhabitants. 
In the streets were drawn up the Resident's guard of 
infantry Sepoys, the detachment of Sepoy cavalry, the 
Royal-artillery men, and scrjeants of the forty-seventh 
regiment. An irregular body of Persians armed with 
match-lock muskets crowded the beach, and others, by 
blows of their sticks, restrained the mob. In lanes and 
corners, and on the flat-roofed buildings were multitudes 
of women, enveloped, but with little attention to the 
graces of drapery, in dark blue cloaks after the Arabian 
fashion ; or in white sheets; their faces, generally, being 
concealed by picces of black crape. The Governor led 
us to his house, where we climbed to the principal chamber 
by a staircase nearly perpendicular, each step of which 
was most inconveniently high. In consideration of our 
Kuropean customs, some chairs had been provided, and 
Caledns or pipes, with coffee, tea, and rose-water, were 
presented to the guests, besides fruit, cakes and sweet-meats. 
Meantime Lady Ouseley and her female attendants were 
entertained in the Governor's hharem, to the door of which 
Captain Heathcote had éscorted her Palankin("*); she saw 
there only three ladies, one infant, and a few maid-servaats. 





SOOOo 


(*) This palankén (more properly called palki (پالمی‎ had been procured at Bombay. 
It is a vehicle not used by the Persians. 
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Our visit having been finished, we mounted the horses 
provided for us, and rode through narrow streets to a gate 
in the town wall, on passing which we immediately 
entered the desert. Several robust men, half naked, went 
before us, tumbling and jumping with considerable 
activity. Some pahlevdns displayed feats of strength and 
dexterity by whirling over their shoulders very large 
and ponderous wooden clubs(”). A boy who danced, 
disguised in woman’s dress, was more conspicuous for 
gesticulation, than cither for elegance or modesty(”). The 
Luti, also, above-mentioned, performed his part, and we were 
deafened by the sound of Persian trumpets and repeated 
vollies of musketry. Many horsemen who had joined 
our cavalcade, exhibited the evolutions of a combat; some 
galloping forwards with the utmost speed, eighty or an 
hundred yards, discharged their pistols, as the ancient 
, Parthians shot their arrows, at the pursuing foe; whilst 
others in mock duels, tilted with lances and darted the 
Jerid or Jeridah(”). ° 


BOOS SFOS 8G G99 S090 S9S9 GSES 053S6066G00S 0: 


() I must refer to a future chapter, for some account of the Pahlevans (پھلوانں)‎ 
and their laborious exercises. 


(™) I have already alluded, when mentioning the Nétch-girls at Bombay, (p. 78), 
to an ancient Greek dance, noticed by Aristophanes. And in another chapter the 
subject of Persian dances shall be resumed. ; ; 


(") This word, جریدہ‎ Jeridah according to the MS. Berhén Kattea, would signify 
a kind of small spear or lance. But instead of real javelins, the Persians use in their 
equestrian exercises, branches of the palm tree, (jeridah), or sticks of some héavy 
wood, which they dart at each other with consjderable violence, and from frequent 
practice, learn to parry and avoid with much ingenuity. 
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Thus we proceeded over the desert to our camp, situate 
about a mile and three quarters southward from Bushehr ; 
and assembled in a spacious tent, where the Ambassador 
opened packets of letters and English news-papers just 
arrived by way of Constantinople. He had scarcely announ- 
ced the successes of our army in Spain, when the gazette 
fell from his hand, and the first line that presented itself 
to me, declared that he and I had lost a_brother(’*). 


Those Persians who had been exulting in the publick 
intelligence, and hailing its arrival on the first day of our 
landing as a most propitious omen, all silently retired ; 
expressing by their manner, that they were sensible of 
the private calamity, although they did not change 
congratulation -into unseasonable condolence. 

SOOO ممییہوےجوەویوصضصمموًییضمی‎ 


(*) Lieutenant Ralph Ouseley, killed in his nineteenth year at the battle of Basaco, 
(Sept.27, 1810), whilst endeawouring to preserve the colours of his regiment, the 
forty-fifth. : 


CHAPTER V. 


Camp near Abushahr. 


HE name of Abushahr, generally abridged into Bushahr, 

or Bushehr, has been corrupted by English sailors 
into Busheer, or Bushire('). This town rose into notice 
during the last century, and is said to have been an incon- 
siderable village, occupied wholly by fishermen, when 
Rishehr transferred its commerce to the new port, or 
bander, and supplied materials from its ruined structures, 
of which the remains are still visible within a distance 
of five miles. I heard, but think the account highly 
exaggerated, that Bushehr conained eight or nine thousand 
people. Of these many live in huts; the habitations, 
entitled houses, (chiefly mud-built), amount perhaps to 
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(‘) The Arabick word Abu ابو‎ signifies a * father” also “‘ possessing,” or “ endowed 
“with” &c, and Shakr شہر‎ a “city or town.” 
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four hundred, and are inclosed, towards the land, by 
a wall of clay or sun-dried brick, 


Although the geographical manuscripts quoted in this 
work have furnished me with extracts relative to various 
parts of Persia, yet no information can be obtained from 
them on the subject of Abushahr, which at the time 
when those books were composed, did not probably 
seem worthy of description. It is however possible that, 
whether as Alesambria, Taoké, or under some other name, 
this place has been, in former ages, very thickly inha- 
bited ; for, as I learned, subterraneous chambers and the 
vestiges of ancient aqueducts and wells were frequently 
discovered here ; besides bricks inscribed with unknown 
characters ; coins, gems and urns, all indicating a 


numerous population(’). 


But the sea has éffected many alterations even within 
the memory of man; it has covered some spots and retired 


GOOCSSSSOSSSCSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSOSOS POSS ODOC SOOO OOS OOOO OOD 


Mesambria (Mecap(Gprn) according to Arrian, was the name of a peninsula or‏ رم 
yepos xeppdvycos axas. Within a few‏ :ڈ ہ chersonese, forming a district or territory,‏ 
leagues of this he places Taoke (Taoxn) near which was a palace of the Persian kings.‏ 
Tak, (the ٤‏ طاتی (Hist. Ind. c.39). This Greek namg would well express the Arabick‏ 
being pronounced as in our word talk, walk &c.) and this, which signifies a vault or‏ 
a whole edifice vaulted or arched; as that palace of‏ مز arch, is sometimes applied‏ 
the Persian Kesris (CHosroes, and his descendants) near Baghdad is still called‏ 
)268 .طط Tak i-kesra; the principal chamber, of which Mr. Ives (Voyage &c.‏ طای کسريی 
has given a view, being arched or vaulted. Ptolemy assigns two Teokes to the province‏ 


of Persis. (Geogr. Lib. VI. ¢. 4). 
2 0 
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from others, whilst vestiges of antiquity sparcd by time 
have been destroyed by earthquakes. One of these 
dreadful convulsions (which happened about the year 
1806) continued fifteen days, alarming by a succession 
ef violent shocks, all who resided in the houses of Bushehr, 
among whom was Mr. Bruce. An offer of those houses 
for our embassy was declined: we preferred the air of 
an open plain to the sultry vapours of close and dusty 
strects. ‘Tents, horses, camels and baggage-mules had 
been provided; we hourly expected the arrival of a 
Mehminddr(’), and hoped to commence our journey 
before the expiration of a week. But so many difficulties 
occurred in transacting business with the Beglerbeg or 
Governor of: Fars, Prince Husain Att Minrza(‘); and 
such is the dilatory, vaccillating and deceitful conduct 
of those who manage publick affaits in Persia ; that although 
the Ambassador maintained a constant interchange of 
couriers with Shirdz, and employed ie most urgent 
remonstrances to accelerate all arrangements necessary 


PPSPSSS SPOS STSSSGPOF9S6S5506308 





This title has been already explained, in chap. 2. note. 5.‏ (م 


(*) The Turkish title Beiglerbeg WS) بیکلں‎ e(or as Meninski writes it in his 
< Institut. Ling. Turc. Tom. II. p. 185. Vindob. 1756) WK SG Beglerbeg ) signifies 
“Lord of Lords,’ and is given to the ruler of a province.. Under him are the Hékem 
( (حاکم‎ or governor of 2 large city; the Zébet (ضابط)‎ or chief magistrate of a town, 
and the Ked Khuda (fans) or principal “‘house-holder” (See chap, 1. note 78) 
also the Kelunter کلانٹر‎ or buzurg oS وبررٹ‎ for so I have heard denominated the person 
who, in a village, exercised authority over the other inhabitants, 
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for his advance towards the capital; yet we remaincd 
twenty two days encamped on the desert. 


During this time the Thermometer generally stood, 
about one or two o'clock in the afternoon, at 74, 76, 
or 80, and once at 84, in the shade of my tent ; the evenings 
and mornings, however, were cool; the quick-silver at 
midnight often sunk to 53, and the mountains near us 
were covered with snow. On the thirteenth a violent 
south-easterly wind began to blow and there was heavy 
rain, with many flashes of lightning. The storm continued 
all night and caused much trouble and confusion by 
throwing down several tents. 


Early the next day myriads of locusts appeared as 
in a cloud moving on the desert; they passed over our 
camp; afew left the main body and went off in different 
directions, and somé flew so low that we easily caught 
them. At noon the heat was very oppressive, the wind 
still blowing and overwhelming us in sand like waves. 
The locusts directed their flight chiefly to the cultivated 
spots or wherever any verdure could be perceived. The 
wind ceased, and rain succeeded on the fifteenth, after 
which we enjoyed two or three days of serene and 
pleasant weather. The great mass of locusts had descended 
on the sea-shore and plain near Bushehr, were they were 
wnmediately "gathered as a favourite article of food by 
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the poor people, who are here almost all of Arabian 
origin; by those purcly Persian, they did not appear to be 
so much esteemed. Returning from the town I met crowds 
of women and children, carrying home in baskets, hand- 
kerchiefs and bags, the locusts which they had collected. 


Of these insects, (at Bushehr generally called Maig, 
and sometimes Medlekh), one kind is distinguished by the 
epithet hheldl, the cating of it being “lawful ;” the other 
is hhardm or * forbidden ;” this is smaller and more 
destructive than the melekh hheldl, from which it differs 


also in colour(’). 
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(*) Maig ,میٹ‎ and Melekh, ens are Persian names for a locust, whiclt the 
Arabs most commonly call جرآد‎ Jerad. That kind, blown over, as it was said 
from the opposite coast of Arabia to Bushehr, the Persians styled melehh deryai 
us yy و‎ or the ‘sea locust,” and the Arabs لیے‎ SN jerad al bahr, in the 
saule sense. Bochart has enumerated various Hebrew and Arabick names for the 
locust in his elaborate ٠“ Hierozoicon.” (Lib. VI. cap 1. et. seq); but does not mention 
those which I have described as Persian; neither does he remark thut in the dialect 

of Misr or Egypt, those jerdd al bekr or “sea Iécusts” above noticed, are called 
Faridis ورذرہدیس‎ a circumstance merely known to me through the MS. Berhén Kat- 
tea, which also denominates them in shapers ربیاں‎ igrle Mahi rabién. The epithet 
hhelél حلال‎ *‘ lawful,” and hharim حرا ام‎ “forbidden” are Arabick. I have 
endeavoured by the double A to express that strong aspiration which is given to 
the first letter (e) of both words ; but this 4 aspiration however strong, has not among 
those Arabs and Persians who speak with correctness, the slightest tendency to a 
guttural sound, which would indeed confound the letter c with ¢ distinguished by 
a point or dot, and best expressed by our kh or perhaps the Greek x. With double 
haccordingly should be written several words which we generally spe:l with one only; 
such as Hafiz, Ahmed, Mohammed, proper names; and Harem a that part of a 
house appropriated to females and therefore considered as hharém, حر م‎ forbidden, 
sacred, inviolable, &c. 
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The Arabs prepare a dish of locusts by boiling them 
with salt, and mixing a little oil, butter or fat; they 
sometimes toast them before a firc, or soak them in 
warm water, and without any further culinary process, 
devour almost every part except the wings. I have 
myself eaten several locusts variously cooked, and 
thought them by no means unpalatable; in flavour they 
seemed to me like a lobster or rather a shrimp; one 
neither offensively stale, nor absolutely fresh. | 


Whatever damages the locusts may have done in this 
visitation, were probably compensated by the repasts 
which they afforded to thousands of people. But in many 
countries of Asia, in Africa, and cven in some parts 
of Europe, they have often carricd with them not only 
famine but pestilence ; destroying Icaves and fruits ; 
corn, herbage and every thing that wore a vegetable 
appearance ; while’.they caused infectious diseases by 
the putrefaction of their bodies(’). 


PPPS SOS O]OSSSS043ESSS 


(*°) Bochart has treated of locusts, as of every other animal mentioned in the sacred 
ectipture, with vast erudition. See his ۶“ Hierozoicon.” (Lib. IV. cap. 1. et. seq). 
Parkhurst in his “ Hebrew and English Lexicon,” (under the word ۲1٢ر‎ quotes Dr. 
Shaw, Dr. Russell, Hanway and WWoodsoffe ; Baron de Tott, Volney, Hasselquist 
and Niebuhr, for various particulars respecting locusts; and the list of travellers 
who notice them might besaugmented by the names of Father Angelo, the Chevalier 
D'Arvieux, Ovington, Norden, and a multitude besides. Harmer and Burder have 
co:lected information on this subject, to which the learned Bryant has devoted a 
section (from p.,133 to p. 156. in his curious treatise on the Plagues of Egypt. In 
my first work, the “ Persian Miscellames,” (p. 165, et, seq) I extracted a very 
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So many travellers, naturalists, and it may be said, 
antiquarics, have contributed f illustrate the subject of 
Jocusts, that I can add but little to the resfilt of their 
researches. It must, however, be here remarked, that 
ZaKaria Cazvi Ni divides the locusts into two classes 
like horsemen and footmen, “mounted and pedestrian’ (’), 
which will call to the: recollection of a Biblical reader 
some passages from Joel and the Apocalypse. 


That certain extraordinary words were supposed to 
be inscribed on the wings of locusts, different authors 
have related. The Sieur de Beauplan heard from persons 
well skilled in various languages, «that the characters 
were Chaldaick and formed Boze Guion, words signifying 
“the scourge of God”(*). But a much longer legend 1s 
exhibited on the wings of locusts, and in the Arabick 
language, if we may believe those Muselman writers to 
whom I have referred in a former work. ‘We are the 
‘army of the mighty God: we have each ninety and 


POSS O SO SOSSSOOOHOSOSOSOOSOHSOOOSSOOD‏ ہت :تک->- ید 2< حهعفوھهھیھقی 


surprising anecdote concerning locusts and the miraculous power exercised over 
them by a Mohammedan saint, from the manuscript entitled Raoudh (or Rawz) 


arryahin الریاحیں‎ vy) “ the gardens of fragrant herbs.” 


() Suaar « piadah wy سوا رو‎ See the MS. Ajaib al makhiukét (Account of the 
Jerad or Melekh ). 


(*) See C hurchill’s * Collection of Voyages and Travels,” Vol. 1. p. 472 
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nine eggs; and had we but the hundredth, we would 
“consume the world, and all that it contains’ (*). 


Whatever characters they may resemble, the marks 
appearing on locusts wings are presented to the reader’s 
inspection #1 a very accurate delineation which I made at 
Bushehr (Seethe Miscellaneous Plate, No. 3.) from one of those 
creatures just before it was consigned, with hundreds more, 
to the Arab cook; and many of their real wings, per- 
fectly preserved between the leaves of a book, are still 
in my collection(’®). 


٠ 

While the Lion continued at anchor not many miles 
from our camp, every rope of that ship, as an officer 
informed me, was at different times covered with locusts ; 
part of the great flight which settled among us on the 
shore, and had bcen, according to general report, blown 
from the Arabian coast. But some of the more destructive 


DOSS -<  -:ۃ7-,ےتیفک<‎ ھھہہیجمجٰأآأججبجأجسوچووصہبموممچٗمہٗ٢]ٗکھٌٰجٗمجوچم(میًمڈےےہجہ کمچ صسجہەحعمی6-ھہ 2ھ میں‎ OD 
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(°) Persian Miscellanies, p. 176. 


(*) M. de Pauw in his “Recherches Philosophiques sur les Egyptiens et les 
Chinois, Tome I. p. 131. (Berl. 1773) alludes to a passage of Varro mentioning that 
the Roman flamens abstuined from eating beans, because their flowers contained infer- 
nal letters, and adds, “or, ces lettres infegnales sont les deux taches noires,” those 
characters are the two black spots, &c. So the Chinese have discovered mystical 
letters in the lines ona tortoise’s back : but Mr. Barrow (China. p. 278) has completely 
dispelled this fancied mystery ; it is, says he, but “the common school-boy trick of 
‘the magic square, or placing the nine digits so that they shall make the sum of 
« ٠ 

fifteen every way thus: ; : : 

618 
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species once rested on a vessel in which Mr. Bruce was 
passing between Bombay and the Straits of Hormuz ; and 
those insects in a short time consumed so much of the 
sails as to render them almost useless. Millions, it is 
said, perish in the sea; incalculably more than those 
which reach the land. This to me seems not incredible ; 
for when the cloud of locusts first arrived, I picked up 
several which had fallen from it on the ground, evidently 
exhausted and incapable of a longer flight. 


On the cighteenth another cloud of them ‘appeared ; 
and we were annoyed in the camp for some days after, 
by frequent and sudden whirlwinds, which alinost suffocated 
us with sand, and rendercd the air so hot that even at night 
the thermometer rose to 80 and 81. 


Yet we availed ourselves of some fine intervals in making | 
excursions alomg the sea-shore, and: exploring the desert. 
I visited the remains of Rishahr, a town once more 
extensive, there is reason to believe, than that which 
succeeded it as the bander,( js.) or principal commercial 
port of Pars. Indeed, if we may credit local tradition, 
one class alone of its inhabitants must have nearly equalled 
in number the present population of Bushehr; for it 
comprised, as old persons of the neighbourhood say, above 
seven hundred families employed in cutting and polishing 
carnelions and other ornamental stones; which, it is 
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affirmed, were not originally produced here; but brought 
in their rough state from Cambay in India. That a manu- 
factory of carnelion beads once flourished at Rishahr, is 
highly probable, from the multiplicity of fragments dug up 
among its ruins, and profusely scattered over the adjacent 
plain. Of many pieces which I collected and examined, 
few were without blemishes, and most seemed to have been 


separated by art from larger masses. 


But here, also, are often found gems bearing sculptured 
devices, beads, rings, coins and arrow-heads, all of which by 
the peasants, are attributed, and not perhaps erroneously, 
to the ancient Gabrs or Atesh-perests, the “Adorers of Fire.” 
That they should be right, however, in this instance, 
procecds merely from their usual habit of “describing 
whatever they do not understand, as either the produce 
of foreign regions, the work of preternatural beings, of 
magicians, or of those who lived in ages before the Moham- 
medan era. Thus, near the ruined fort of Rishahr, ina 
spot which somé denominated the Kabristdn-e-Gabrdén, or 
٠۶ Cemetery of the Fire-worshippers, and supposed to contain 
sepulchral monuments two or three thousand years old ; 
whilst others thought ft the more modern burial-place 
of European infidels; I could only discover the tombs of 
orthodox muselmdns, true-believers, of whom few, as we 
may infer from the Arabick inscriptions, probably existed 


2D 
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above three hundred years ago(*). The flat adjoining 
this cemetery 1s said to have been covered with houses 
belonging to persons of the lower orders; and within 
ramparts still very high, are shown considerable vestiges 
of buildings, wherein, as my guide had heard, the great and 
opulent resided. Not far from this place, when searching 
for wells, the country-people frequently dig up large blocks 
of hewn stone, and penetrate into vaults and passages 
widely extending under ground in various ramifications. 
Below the ramparts a pier or mole projects into the sea. 


Notwithstanding all those indications of importance and 
magnitude, the Persian geographer Hampatiau Cazvi‘NtI 
who wrote in the fourteenth century, does not allow Réishahr 
to rank among the great cities ; although he dates its found- 
ation above five hundred years before Christ. “‘Rézahr,” says 
he, (or rather Ridahr, according to the Arabian pronunci- 
ation) “‘most commonly known by the name of Réshahr, as the 
‘¢ Persians call it, was founded by Lourasp, a monarch of 
‘the Catanian dynasty ; and rebuilt by Sua’pu’r, son of 


DOO 999099999 OGOOOOOOSSOOHOOS 92S OOSOOOD 


(*) In the preface I have noticed that B and V are almost indiscriminately used, one 
for the other, by Persians when speaking ; دہ‎ the‘modern Greeks systematically pro- 
nounce B like our V, and many Jews their 5. The words above mentioned, Kabristan 
e-Gabran (تبرستان کبراِنں)‎ afforded a double instance, net only of this interchange ; 
but of the accent with which southern Persians express A when coming before N. 
Thus those words were rendered what to English ears sounded as Kavristoon e- 
Gavroon, or to French, Cavristoun-e-Gavroun. On this subject § have also offered 
some remarks in the preface. 
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۶ ARDESHIR Babexa’n("), It is a city, or town, of middling 
“size ; situate on the shore of the Persian sea where 
“ from extreme heat, the air is impure and unwholesome. 
‘The people of this place in summer indurate, (or rather 
“‘desiccate), their skins by the application of a paste 
“made from the flour of acorns(5). Without this 
‘“‘ precaution, they would be much annoyed by excessive 
«‘ perspiration. The products of this spot are dates and 
““ jinen, and most of the inhabitants apply themselves to 
“۶ commerce by sea. And among them are few of an arrogant 
‘Sor officious character; aay, from their natural goodness 
‘they are humble and submissive towards others("'). This 
“place is distant from the fort or Dizh of Keldt, one 
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(*) Or BABEGA’N as sometimes written, but most accurately PAPEKA'N ; for it 
is derived from that name which Agathias (Hist. Lib. II. p. 61. Lugd. Bat. 1594), 
expresses with the Greek termination, [aPexos; and a Pahlavi inscription deciphered 
by M. de Sacy, PAPEKI. (Mely. sur. div. Antiq. &c. p 105). 1 find also a Persian 
named [laxdxys by Cianamus, in his Histor. Lib. II. p. 49. (Traj. ad Rhen. 1652). 


(*) A marginal note written by some Persian commentator who explains many 
obscure passages in my best copy of the Nozhat al Colib ; and the MS. Lexicon 
Berhén Kattea (in voce (ماز و‎ have enabled me to ascertain the author’s meaning 
with respect to this composition. It is unnecessary to notice the various readings which 
embarrass the text in several fair copies. 


So much do the manuscripts “disagree in this passage, from the omission‏ رس 
and change of certain words, that after a collation of all, it is not easy to‏ 
ascertain the author's opinion. But whether he wrote favourably or contempt-‏ 
uously of the Rishahrians who existed between five and six hundred years ago,‏ 
will not, perhaps be thought a matter of importance, as the place is now without‏ 
inhabitants, and ddes not appear to have been at any time conspicuous, or indeed‏ 
noticed, in history.‏ 
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‘‘ farsang; and during summer most of the people remove, 
‘¢for the benefit of salubrious air, to certain castles’(*). 


Within a century after this account was written, it 
would appear that Réshahr had sunk below the rank of 
middle-sized towns or citics; for Ha‘r1z Asrvu’ whose 
excellent chronicle abounds with geographical information, 
describes it as “a small town on the sea-shore, near the 
‘¢ Castle of Exrr’r Fara’marz BEN NeEpa‘b’(**), He then 
notices the excessive heats prevalent here, and the remedy 
derived nearly as above related, from the oak-tree, but 
secmingly used to counteract the effects of partial 


)*( ریضھر پارسیان انا ریشھر adh‏ و بدان معرونست SS mls‏ ساعمت و 
شاپور بی اردشیر بابکان تجدید عمارتش OF‏ شھري وسطست برکنار دریاي فارس 
ا از Gp:‏ عرق IS cys‏ حاملش خرما 3 ws‏ بوں و اکئر eo‏ اجا تعارت 
دریا کنند و درایشان مردم padi‏ کم ہوں Aly‏ از خوبي زہون دیکران شوند و از اجا 
تا بدژ لات یکفرمنکست و بقاہستان بیشٹر مردم از بھرخوشي ہوا بقلعہا روند 

(MS. Nozhat al Colib. .اہ‎ 12). 


)"( ریشہرشہرکیست بر کنار دریا نزدیک قلعه امیر فراەرز بی نداب 
MS. Torikh-i-Hafiz Abré.‏ 
From the Arabick title Emir, I doubt whether we may suppose this castle to have‏ 
been founded or inhabited by any of the Persian heroes who, in early ages, bore the‏ 
in a verse of his‏ ٗ ص۸ .7۲8 name of Fara’MARZ. One, particularly, iscelebrated by‏ 
Shah némoh thus enumerating four illustrious warriors. —‏ 
چو کیوو کرازہ فرامرز و زال 
Which series of names, sliding naturally into the original metre, may be expressed in this‏ 
AsGi'v and GoRa’‘zau, FARA MARZ and ZA‘L.’1 findghat uccording to‏ ک۰ manner;‏ 
some copies of TasRi's Chronicle, (for others omit the name) RusTaM's 80D, whom‏ 
King BAHMAN slew from revenge, was named FARA MARZ.‏ 
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relaxation(”’). ‘ From this extreme warmth of the climate,” 
adds he, “and from the unwholesome water, none but per- 
“ sons originally of the country can possibly exist here in 
“summer; most people then retire to the Dizh-i-Keldb, or 
‘Gulab, and other castles”(**). The only commodities, accord- 
ing to his report, which this town yeilds for maritime expor- 
tation, are fish, dates, and the linen peculiarly called Rishahri. 
Next, borrowing the words of Hampa..au, before quoted, he 
mentions the commercial occupations and general character 
of the people, and concludes by informing us, that “in this 
‘“‘ place are a masjed jameaa or mosque of the highest class, 
“ a chicf place for religious assemblage, and a pulpit”(*’) ; 
circumstances which indicate a very numerous population. 


SOOO 


۵۰ خصیة را درعت بلوط‎ )٢( 


)( از بسیاري ھوا و ناخوشی اب ie‏ جر مردم ان ولیت Le Maly‏ 

۱ gS مکر بد کلاب و دیکر‎ yoy نثواند‎ 
On the authority of HAMDALLAR’s work above-quoted from a manuscript in 
general most admirably accufate, I should have corrected the only copy of 
Ha’Fiz ABRv’s Chronjcle that has yet fallen under my inspection; and altered 
Kelib or Guléb into Kelét. But other copies of HAMD4LLAH’s Geography 
authorize us to read the name with ءا لا‎ ABku’, and on examining the 
Shirdz némah of SHEikH ZARKU'S, I find that he places in the district of 
Arghén, and consequently uot far from Réshahr, the دلاب‎ $9 Dizh-i 6801/6 or 
Keldb). ‘There are instances in'Persia, of two or three diferent places bearing 
the same name; but Kelét is known as a fortress of Khorasén, once deemed 
impregnable, and occupyifig a space of twelve farsangs in circumference, according 
to DauLeT Sua’. (See his MS. Tezkirreh ; account of the pvet Ja'm1). ٤4 
was besieged by TAIMU'R in 1382. 


babe امو‎ " MS, Tarikh-i-Héfis Abré. 
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It is unnecessary to quote on this subject the Persian 
manuscript Zeinet al Mejdles; since the author, usually 
surnamed MauamMMEDI, has merely abridged the account 
given, as above, by Hamparttan Mastouri, and 
Hariz Asrvu’ with a slight alteration of words in one 


passage(”). 


The historian and geographer SapeExk IsFraHa’nr devotes 
but half a line to Rishahr ; and this half line contains an 
error; for he describes it as a place, not in Pars, but in 


Susiana or Khdzistén a bordering province(**. 
¢ 


The fort, generally considered as a work of the Portuguese 
who had a settlement here, may perhaps, occupy the 
site of Fardmarz’s Castle above-mentioned. Near it were 
several upright stones on which inscriptions seemed to 
have been carved ; but I ascertained on close inspection 
that the strokes resembling letters .were only natural 


indentations. 
مممویمومومومومو”میییوەو*ہ٭ہفو**وو*٭*و*٭*و*یفه**ههمِممومموجوےے‎ => 


In the account of Manuscripts prefixed to this Volume I have noticed the‏ رم 
Zeinet al Mejales and its author. The passage slightly altered from Ha’Fiz ABREU’ is‏ 


٤‏ حصیثیں beer J)‏ البلوط بندند 
This error may have originated‏ ریشہر موضعیست لا حوزسقان His words are‏ م 


with some transcriber; but it occurs in two fine copies, which I possess, of the 
Tahhktk al العراب) 40ہ‎ zis’) one of his rare geographical essays. 
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Rizahr or Rishahr is not probably, the most ancient 
name of this place(®) ; it was once called, as a person at 
Bushehr informed me, after King or Prince BanMan ; and 
one of the wells in its vicinity is styled ising ole Chah Bah- 
mant, according to information received on the spot. Of this 
well I should have here given a representation, from the 
sketch made by myself, had not Major D’Arcy favoured me 
with a beautiful drawing, which shews the manner of procu- 
ring water, and includes a view of mount Halilah, (See Plate 
XI). But it was not any neighbouring well that 
supplied the camp with water ; a sufficient quantity for 
daily consumption was brought every morning before 
sun-rise, from a place distant twelve or thirteen miles, 
and distributed in mesheks Ss. or skins, by the tanning of 
which it was often rendered unpleasant both to the 
taste and smell. See the Meshek (in Miscell. Plate, No. 4), 
as it appeared suspended between three sticks, near the 


entrance of each tent. 


9 
وھموھمےجھفومویوچمموممومومپمجچھچھھممممممہممیومممچمموججوموھح‎ 
() I shall not endeavour, by any process of etymological torture, to extract a 
signification from the unpromising name Ridahr or Rizahr )رھضیر(٠‎ But if we 
suppose Riskakr equally ancient, and not merely a corruption of the other ; 
aud recollect that Abu shakr, i» a compound, implying “father of the city,” 
(see the first note of this chapter); it seems to me that without any violent 


stretch of imagination, we may discover the word Reis ریس‎ “a chief, or 
“commander,” and shahr ¢% a “ city,’ in Rishahr,; the letters sand sh naturally. 


coalescing. 
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۹ 


Our camp was not far from the remains of a large 
and handsome building, just pulled down, although but 
recently erected at considerable cost asa suitable residence 
for the English agent(*). Within half a mile, were two or 
three clusters of huts, forming what we denominated 
Arab villages, as the poor inhabitants retained the manners, — 
dress and language of their Arabian ancestors. The 
huts were most simply constructed; a few branches of 
date-trees stuck in the ground, their tops inclined so 
as to mect, and a covering of very coarse mats, 
constituted those habitations of which the general 
height was from four fcet to five and a half, the doors being 
so low that even a child of ten years, unless stooping, 
could scarcely enter. The men were chiefly clothed in 
the Abba, (Uc) a striped mantle white and brown; they did 
not wear the high cap or Kuldh (3S) of black lambskin 
universal among the Persians; but had twisted round 
their heads long scarfs, or pieces of chequered stuff, the 
ends falling on their shoulders. The women were sometimes 
wrapped, even to the eyes, in great cloaks or sheets ; they 
also wore drawers or trowsers reaching to their ankles, 
and many were barefooted ; of their drawers, as of 
their cloaks, the colour was princi pally dark blue. Most 
of the huts were situated close to palm-trees ; and about 
POSS OPS SFG G PSG GS 9G GSO 9 SSO5 00S 0999S 0599005999 GSH 0SS0 

(*) Of its extent and beauty I was enabled to judge from a very neat drawing 
made by Dr. Jukes, and now, through the kindness of Mr. Bruce, in my possession. 
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them some little fences had been made of twigs and 
bushes to confine lambs, calves or poultry. I sketched the 
best village within two or three miles, (See Plate X1I). An 
Arab, reputed to be wealthy, occupied the principal 
habitation, which, though nearly nine fect high, was aslight 
structure of palm-branches lIcaves and mats(**). 


When sceking for ancient gems and medals among 
these Arab villages, I was onc day fortunate in obtaining, 
rather through the influence of my companion, Mr. Bruce, 
than the offer of money, some engraved agates and 
carnelions ; two Sussaniah, and several Cif coins of silver. 
These, with bits of glass and various beads, composed 
the necklace of an infant, which a girl lulled to sleep 
on her bosom, by singing a very sweet and plaintive air. 
She, ‘and other females present had conccaled their 
faces, as usual, on the first intrusion of strangers. But 
it must not be imagined that every Eastern veil is the 
refuge of timid loveliness; they soon allowed me to 
perceive that, though some possessed fine eyes, yet all 
the old women were ugly, and few of the young entitled 


to a more favourable epithet. 


POCO 


Michaelis inquired of the Danish travellers, (See his ‘ Questions,” &c. Quest.‏ ام 
IX.p. 13. Amst. 1774, 4to) “Les Arabes aiment ils encore a les placer, (leurs ,‏ 
ombrageé par un arbre 17”‏ انوہ “cabanes) de facon que l’entreé‏ 


e 2 E 
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In the bazar بازار)‎ the market-place, or rows of shops) 
at Bushehr, and at every large town in Persia, a mul- 
tiplicity of small turquoises, and sometimes garnets, 
rubies and other coloured stones might be purchased, 
set in silver as rings ; the Mohammedans, at least the men, 
not wearing such ornaments set in gold. The turquoise 
is an universal favourite; called firuzeh, or more pro- 
perly piriézeh, by the Persians, who believe that to look 
on it when first awake in the morning, ensurcs prosperity, 
and highly strengthens and preserves the sight during 
the whole day(*’). Its efficacy, however, in this respect, 
does not alogether depend on magnitude; and to the 
lower classes a firizeh not so large as a grain of wheat 
(but seldom perfect) is sold with the silver setting for 
about one shilling. Such rings are daily seen on the 
coarse fingers of muleteers, grooms, and tent-pitchers ; 
but when large, of a fine uniform cqlour, and free from 
blemish, their price is considerable; and I found at 
Cazvin that it was no longer possible to purchase for 


PDP OOO SOS کک‎ SOS 9669 VST OHOOS0069SSSSSOS SSO 0< ہص->وؤو٦ص'>٭‎ 


(*) To look on the emerald also, is considered by Persians as good for theeyes. It 
appears from Theophrastus that the ancient Greeks,entertained this opinion ; H 62 
Lpdpaysos--xal xpds ra ‘oppara ayaSg. In thé Classical Journal, (No. I. .طز‎ 65 
March 1810) some observations on the Emerald may be found, which I derived chiefly 
from the Judher Namah, a Persian MS. in my own collettion, and below more fully 
quoted. Those observations, from motives of secresy which no longer exist, I 
communicated under a borrowed character and the signature of Philosmaragdos. 
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half a crown, like Olearius when there (in 1637) tur- 
quoises equal in bigness to peas or beans(*). 


This ingenious traveller, and after him Chardin, Tavernier, 
and others, mention Nishapur and Firtzkih as yielding 
turquoises most abundantly ; but I could not learn, whilst 
at Firdzkth, in 1812, that it was then remarkable for 
such a production. The Firézehs of Nishapir were more 
excellent than any others, as all accounts agree in 
stating. A manuscript treatise on precious stones, 
entitled the Judher Némah, enumerates three places 
besides, which furnish mines of turquoise(*’). HampaLiaH 
Cazvi’n1 says that the Firdzeh when he lived, (between 
four and five hundred years ago), was chiefly worn by 
women, and considered (as it is now) inferior in value 


POO G OGG 8 G98 0 GGG 099989 GOS GSGGSSSO SSS FOF SSSHSSEOGOSD 


(*) See Olearius’s “ Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors,” &c. translated into 
English by Davies, p. 254. Lond. 1662; originally published in German. 


(") These are at Khojend *( (خیزں‎ in Mawer al ’nahr, or Transoxiana; at 


Shebévek, (Sle), in Kirmdn, and in a mountain of Azerbaijén, where the 
mime was discovered about fifty years before AHMED BEN ABD AL ,212ھ‎ 
عبد العزیز)‎ Ly! (احمد‎ composed his Treative on Jewels. At what period he flourished 
1 have not heen able to ascertain, but we may regard him as a modern author. The 
mine at Neshapur (نیشاپور)‎ wie describes as most celebrated from early ages 
for that particular kind of turquoise, entitled Abu Ishéki ( (ابواسےاۃ‎ which, says 
he, do در خزانہ سلاطیں سزاوار‎ “is worthy of a place among the treasures of 
«« Emperors.” And not without reason; if, as he adds, it averted evil from those 
who wore it, conciliated the favour of princes, augmented wealth, preserved the sight, 
ensured victory over an adversary, and banished all unpleasant dreams. The anci- 
ent sages, when first they beheld a new moon, fixed their eyes, says he, on the Firt 
seh immediately after. 
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to the Zumrud or emerald(*). SEHEM av’ “و‎ ×× an author 
of the eleventh century, tells us that, “ Piruzeh” (for so 
he writes it according to the original Persian orthography) 
“ being a stone without brilliancy, was not reckoned fit 
‘“‘for the decoration of kings; but on account of the 
‘‘name, (which signifies victorious or fortunate) it was 
‘regarded as auspicious and lucky”). Eastern mine- 
ralogists always rank the turquoise among stones; late 
experiments have cast some doubt on the propriety of 


such a classification(™). 


My antiquarian researches commenced on the first 
day of our arrival at Bushehr. Not one _ valuable 


SOOSOOOOOSOOOD 





جن جّەەو|وممیہہچ 


e e o °@ oe ۰ : ° rn ۰ 28 
زان بیشٹر دارند-و فیربزہ بقیمت فروٹر از زمردست‎ (**) 
See the MS. Nozhat al Coléb. Part I. Chap. of Minerals, Jewels, &c. under the head 
of Firtzedje qjy as the Arabians write this name. 


)®( پیروزہ سنکی است--و چون هھوا تیرہ باشد و رنک نیک ننماید و لباس 

پادشاهانں نیست اما از je‏ نام Sly‏ دارند 
Such are the words of SEHEM AD’ D1'N, whose Nozhat Namah Ellazy wa» written in the‏ 
eleventh century of our era; it is an extraordinary and valuable manuscript, com-‏ 
prised in one large folio volume, which I furtunately procured at Isfahén, and have‏ 
noticed in another part ofthis work. The libraries of Europe do not, most probably,‏ 
furnish a second copy. Mine was transcribed in 1304.‏ 


(*) The ingenious Mr. Hill informs us in his notes on Theophrastus, (p. 94, Lond. 
oct. 1746), that the turquoise is, “in reality no other than the bones and teeth of ani- 
“mals, accidentally lodged near copper mines, or places where there is a cupreous 
‘matter in the earth,” &c. See also his “ Letter on the colours of the Sapphire and 
“Ruby,” read befu.re the Royal Society in 1746. The Greek lithologist whom be so 
ably illustrates, seems to have known the turquoise as eAégas ‘opucros or fossil ivory. 
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manuscript could I procure in the Bazar or shops of that 
town ; but they furnished many gems and medals; to 
these Mr. Bruce, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Henshaw obligingly 
added several which they had ‘collected; and from Mr. 
Martin I received two marble fragments of Persepolitan 
sculptures, and three pieces of baked clay, covered with lines 
in the arrow-headed or nail-headed character, that has so 
long baffled all those most expert in the art of deciphering. 
These bricks were found on the place where Babylon 
once stood, and shall be delineated and more fully 
described, in another part of this work. 


Of recent discoveries made near Bushehr, I learned 
some particulars, which (as my information was derived 
from authentick sources) shall be here mentioned. 
They relate to people who inhabited the Persian coast, 
long, probably, before the introduction of Mohammed’s 
religion or perhaps the establishment of Arabian colonies; 
a circumstance affording subject for curious inquiry, 
although it may seem difficult to fix its date with 


precision(**). 
بک ک-- ---ه پل‎ -. OG GSSOSOSSSOSHSOSSCSESSOSOS1 ہج ہہ ً ج کمچ‎ 


(") I think it probable that the Arabs, however limited their line of territory, have 
occupied, from very early times, many places on the Persian coast suitable to a race 
more fond of maritime commerce and nautical enterprise than the aboriginal 
inhabitants. TaBRzi, who in the ninth century of our era, compiled his Chronicle from 
records which, we must fear, have long since perished; mentions an independent state, 
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I. Ruins have been lately observed near the village of 
Abédah, (distant from SBushehr six or seven farsangs) 
among which waz a stair-case, leading to vaults or cham- 
bers, considered as sepulchral, and containing inscriptions 
in letters different from any at present generally under- 
stood by Arabs or Persians. 


II. The peasants when digging frequently expose to 
view, remains of canals, aqueducts, and ancient wells, 
larger in size, and in construction far better, than those 
of modern make. 


۹ 


III. Engraved stones, once probably set in rings ; 
others resembling seals: beads, coins, arrow-heads and 
various things of which the use can only be conjectured, 





which he styles “an ancient kingdom” ل قد ر‎ comprising a succession of towns 
situate on the sea-coast of Pars and Kirman. از حد‎ ‘eb bd شھرھا سواحل برلب‎ 
Ux wy 3 bes And the sovereign who ruled this meulk ء‎ suahel سواحل‎ 

or “kingdom of the shores” possessed an army and ample treasure, but fell 
beneath the hand of ARDESHIR, the 4rtaxares, or Artaxerxes of our historians From 
circumptances in TaBRI’s account and in other manuscripts, [ should regard the 
vanquished chief himself as a Persian of ancient and illustrious descent ; but those who 
inhabited his sea-port towns may have been, as in subsequent ages, and at present, 
chiefly of Arabian origin. An opportunity for discyssing this subject more particu- 
larly will offer itself in the course of a futuré Memoir on the state of.Persia during the 
Arsacidan dynasty, and on those nume: ous petty princes who seem to have divided most 
of that country among themselves, barely acknowledging as their superior the 
nominal “ King of Kings. Respecting those princes, some old, and us I believe, 
authentick manuscripts, have furnished many interesting anecdotes ; and the period 
when they lived is one of the most obscure in Persian histery. 
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are often found; also cylinders exhibiting strange devices, 
(perhaps talismanick amulets) such as are preserved in 
some, although few, of our best European collections. 


IV. Bricks are dug up, like those, (it was said) found 
near Hilleh among the ruins of Babylon, both plain, and 
inscribed with characters. 


V. The mountain of Haltlah sj. (more properly 
called, as 1 understood, Khormuz or Khurmidje) exhibits 
considerable vestiges of buildings extremely ancient(™). 


VI. Out of the plain near Bushehr many vases have 
been taken ; formed of ill-baked clay, and filled with seeds 
of the plant ¢édak or mallows which soon decay when 
affected by the fresh air. Tradition says that the Gabrs 
or Fire-worshippers kept those seeds under their houses 
from the respect in which they superstitiously held the 
mallows ; supposing it to turn, like themselves, in 
adoration towards tne Sun. That it is one of those plants 
which follow the Sun’s diurnal course by the obversion 
and inclination of their leaves or flowers, we know from 
general observation, and the works of many besides _ 


® 
PPOSOOOD 


م81 ,77 (Voyuge en Arabie. Tome II. p.‏ ٹور According to Niebuhr Kormudsch eye‏ رت 
Amst. 1780 But regulating the orthography hy my ear, I should write, eyeg~‏ 
Khurmédje in preference.‏ خورمرے or‏ 
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Salmasius(*). But its medicinal properties so amply 
described by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. XX. cap. 21) might 
have given it a claim to domestick preservation(™). 


VII. Earthen urns, containing the remains of human 
bodies, are said to abound on the plain of Bushehr ; and 
persons reside here who, with very little trouble, can 
indicate the spot where they lie, although buried in sand. 


Such is the information that I received; and my 
curiosity was strongly excited on the subject of those 
urns containing human bones ; for, whilst engaged ducing 
several years in the study of Eastern antiquities, I devoted 


VOOOOOOO OOO 


(*) Folia pjante floresque suos circumagere dicuntur, que tota die solem inclinati- 
‘one sequuntur, et ad ejus aspectum eos obvertunt, ut heliotropium intybum, eé 
“‘malvam et alia multa videmus.” De Homon. Hyles latricz. p. 20. Traj. ad Rhen. 1689. 


(*) Tidak (4! ,3) is the name of a flower or herb called also (eds wi) لہ‎ e Keligh 
and (خبازي)‎ Khubdzi. The Persian name nén e- Kelggh, and the Arabick الغراے‎ p> 
Khebz algherdb, signify “ crows or raven's bread.” Khubé2i is a species of Khatmi 

+) und called by the Shiréziaons (WSpS (خطمی‎ Khatmi Kuchek, 
( the small mallows”), It grows in moist ground, and is useful when applied as a 
cataplasm to parts of the body stung by wasps or hornets. * Such is the concentrated 
ipformation which I have derived on this subject from various passages scattered 
through the MS. Berhén Kattea. 1٢ appears accordiug to an Arabian author, quoted 
by the learned Hyde (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. pp. 508. 611. edit. prim). that a plant 
resembling the Khubazi (or mallow) was used in«éngious ceremonies by the ancient 
Persians ; and he mentions one of its medicinal properties which alone would highly 
recommend it even to their Muselman descendants. We may suppose, not 
unreasonably, that Pythagoras learned something superstitious or mysterious respec- 
ting mallows, from his Magian masters, the Chaldean and Persian sages under whom he 
studied at Babylon, See his thirty-eighth symbol, and the explanation of it, in famblich. 
Protrept. cap ult, 
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particular attention to funeral customs and sepulchral rites ; 
and was induced to believe that among the Persians of 
remote ages, many bodies were interred not only in a 
natural and integral state, but defended by the art of 
embalmers against the injuries of time; although it can- 
not be doubted that the modern Gubrs and Parsis in 
allowing carcasses to be lacerated and disjointed by 
birds or beasts, imitate the example of their Magian fore- 
fathers who (as we learn from classical authorjty) did not, 
in genefal, cover the bones of their dead with earth, until 
they had been denuded ef flesh by carnivorous animals(®). 


To gratify the desire which I expressed, Mr. Bruce soon 
procured me an opportunity of inspecting three ancient 
urns. Some Arabs whom he directed to assist in the 
search, within less than half an hour, and not four hun- 
dred yards from the camp, discovered one, buried under 
ground about two feet. Whilst clearing it with my hands 
from sand, I perceived the pointed end of another; and 
the workmen aceidentally broke a third, the pieces of 
which falling off at each side, left the contents adhering 
together in a mass of blackish and moist-looking earth. 


SO0SS0SSS60SSSSSSOSSHOSSOSOSCSSSHSSSSSOSSSSSOSSSOSOOSOD 


() As ] must resume this subject, it will be sufficient here to indicate the authority 
of Herodotus, (Lib. I). Cicero, (Lib. I. Tusc. Quest). Strabo, (Lib. XV). Justia, 
(Lib. XLI cap. 3). Theodoret, (Medela Passienum Grecarum, Serm. IX). Proco- 
pius, (De Bello Bersico Lib. I. cap. ۰ Agathias, (Hist. Lib, If). 


2F 
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This, however, when touched with the finger, crumbled 
away and exposed to view a skull, and the other bones 
of a human body. 


Each urn had a pointed end, and at its mouth a bow] 
or basin without bottom; not united to the main part 
by means of agglutination, but very closely fitted, and 
supported in its place by the general bed of earth. 
In the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 5, a), I have exactly 
represented the form of those urns and basins as they 
appeared before the parts were separated. The same Plate, 
(No. 5, 5), shews the empty basin, viewed on the inside. 


Those urns lay horizontally, not parallel with each 
other, but on a straight line, and in the direction of 
East and West. So, I understood, were placed all the 
others found within several miles; and one old Arab 
assured me that he had himself dug,up above an hundred. 
The first urn’s pointed extremity was nearly in contact 
with the head or basin of the second, but the points of 
the second and third were almost joined. Their relative 
pgsitions may be best illustrated by the following scheme: 


<> c= 
Those which were perfect I removed to my tent, and in 


presence of Mr. Sharp, the surgeon, and other English 
gentlemen, immediately examined the contents of one, 
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and afterwards sketched its form, as in the Miscellancous 
Plate, (No. 5, c). In this urn we could only perceive 
such a quantity of sand, as, with the bones of a full-grown 
person, completely filled, and rendered it very heavy. The 
skull was placed about the middle or widest part; not, as 
we expected, in the basin, which contained only sand. Of 
this urn the greatest circumference was two fect nine 
inches ; its length three feet four inches, including the 
bowl or basin, which, separately, was near eight inches. 


The other I kept some time with the intention of 
bringing it to Europe in its original state; but apprehend- 
ing much inconvenience from its weight and _ bulk, 
and happening to break off the point, whilst lifting it 
from .the ground under my bed, I was content with a 
few pieces ; the two bowls or basins (entire) of both urns, 
and one of the skulls, I also packed up and have brought 
to England. 


The three urns, made of clay, about one third of an 
inch thick, were alike in form: thatof which the dimen- 
sions are above given, exceeded the others in length by two 
or three inches, and ٦ج‎ bowl was the largest ; all were 
solid at the pointed end; but the bowls, as I believe men- 
tioned, were without bottoms. In the urn last emptied 
and examined, the bones of a child, as Mr. Sharp be- 
lieved, had been enclosed, together with an adult's of 
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small size. We imagined that they might have belonged 
to a mother and her infant(*). 


The insides appeared blackish, and had evidently been 
coated with some bituminous substance; but the urns no 
where exhibited inscriptions, nor any other mark by which 
their degree of antiquity might be ascertained. To enclase 
in such receptacles tne remains of human beings, has not 
at any time been the practice of Mohammcdans. It is 
equally unknown among the Gabrs and Parsis, the Fire- 
worshippers of Persia and of India, who at certain periods 
collect together, the bones of all their dead, which had 


دم|میچ ج1ەوجمومجی جو می یب ہے>ہ۰ے-صجی۔ 


(٠۷ر‎ Among the ancient Greeks, “only those that were joined by near relation or 
“affection, were usually buried together ; it being thought inhuman to part those in 
“Death, whom no accidents of Life could separate.’ See the “ Archzologia Greca” 
of Bishop Potter, (Book IV. chap. 6) and the passages which he adduces from Agathias, 
Ovid, Euripides, and Homer. He also remarks that while the Athenians seldom placed 
the bones of two persons in one coffin or urn; ‘the Megarensians commonly put two, 
“three or four carcasses into the same sepulchre.” This circumstance had been 
before noticed (from Pausanias) by Francis Rous, adearned Oxonian, in his “ srche- 
‘*ologia Attica” (Lib. V. cap. 29) dated 1637, and augmented by Zachary Bogan; a 
work of considerable merit, although the various modern compilations on Grecian 
antiquities, have in general banished it to the most obscure or distant corner of our 
libraries. I quote the ninth edition printed in 1685, (Lond. 4to). The author mentions 
(p. 245) that Admetus desired to be interred with his yife in the same grave; 

Ey racow avracs yap ولک مج تم‎ xiSpors 

Loe re Servay wAevpds. Eurip Alc. v. 365. 
‘* A wish” adds he, “not unreasonable, seeing the thing desired was so usual both 
“among the Greeks and the Romans too. St. Austin’s own mother was of the same: 
“mind ; for why ?” 

* Quos certus amor, quos hora novissima junxit,. 
. * Camponi tumyle nox invideatis eodem.” 

(Ovid, Met. Lib, IV. fab. 4). 
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been exposed, and cast them promiscuously into a pit. 
When the Greek historian Procopius wrote, (early in the 
sixth century of our era), the Persians appear to have 
scrupulously abstained from concealing human bodies by 
interment, leaving them all for dogs, and birds of prey(*). 
Agathias, another historian and not many ycars later, says 
that human bodies were universally consigned to birds 
and beasts by the Persians, who deemed it unlawful to 
conceal the dead, either under ground, or in a case or 
cover of any description(*), Yet that sepulchral urns 
were occasionally used among them, is affirmed by M1'r 
YauHTAY, In a passage which D’Herbelét, seems to have 
amplified, according to his French translation ; and of 
which Gaulmin’s latin version does not perfectly correspond 
to the original text, at least as it appears in my ‘two copies 
of the Lubb al Towariskh ; manuscripts not particularly ج‎ 
inaccurate. These having mentioned the sculptures and 
royal tumbs in the mountain of Istakhr, inform us that 
‘‘ the graves or sepulchres of those Persian kings who existed 
‘¢ before Isidm, (or the introduction of Mohammed's religion) 
“were of three kinds; some bodics being deposited 
‘<n natural caves, ox dakhmahs contrived in mountains ; ۱ 


- جمیمیومممممووومموممووجممممموممموموومممممممموممموموموںے 


pixrety Kat ۴۷۳٢۷ 87۴7۷۳۶۰۰۰‏ 0۱۳۴ لم0۸ Kal rovs vexpove rij yn م٥ nxvoraxpymrey aNd‏ (م) 
Provop. de Bello Pers. Lib, I. c. 12.‏ 


» 


(%) Ofun yap rive epBaderv ( Adpvaxe rovs reSvearas, و‎ Kal rij yij Karaywryvvvat,, 
qeiora Yépis avrows.—Agath, Hist. Lib. IL, p, 56. Lugd. Bat. 1504. 
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“others between rising grounds, in vallies which were 
‘afterwards filled with such a quantity of stones, as to 
٠۶ become a general level, (or, as one copy expresses it, until 
‘they formed a pile or heap, کشتيی‎ re sie) and some 
“٤ having been put into urns or jars, were preserved in the 
“ sround’(”). Our author, it is true, merely describes 
in this passage, the different modes of royal sepulture, 
respecting which, however, I find a considerable variation 
between him and two more ancient writers; although 
from one of them he has freely borrowed much general 
information, and, in some parts _of his history, whole 
sentences with scarcely any verbal alteration. Yet this 
historian, the most ancient of all three, does not allude 
exclusively to the bodies of kings, or illustrious person- 





)( کورہاي ملوک pat‏ کہ پیش از اسلام بودہ بسہ کونە باشد بضي در غارها 
ودخمہاکہ gp dale Las jo‏ چندین درما ہیں کوہ dil li‏ و سنک ہسیار ہر 
ان alee,‏ چنانچہ لجا کشتہ و بعضی درغمھا نہادہ اند و خم در زمیں بقیہ کر 

MS. Lubbal towarikh, (in the history of Gusu ۲۸۶۶, among the Caienian kings). M. 
D’ Herbeldt translating this passage, notices the tamular monuments “en forme de 
** petites collines,” and adds ‘‘ comme les Pyramides d'Egypte, qui sont les tombeaux 
“des Rois de ce pays !a.” (Biblioth. Orient. in Kischtasb ). M. Gaulmin’s latin version 
of the Lubb al towartkk was published by Thevendt, the elder, in his “ Relations’ of 
Travels, &c. (Tome IV); but is not founa, I believe in-eveyy copy of that work. It was 
also printed in Busching’s Magazin, a celebrated Germtan compilation, (Vol. xvtt), as 
I learn from extracts offered by different writers, especially Professor Tychsen of 
Rostoch, who in his Essay entitled ‘‘ De Cuneatis Inscriptionibus Persepolitanis Lucn- 
“bratio.” (Rost. 1798, p. 14), thus quotes M. Gaulmin’s translation of the Persiun 
passage given at the head of this note, from my own two MSS, “ cujus mons ( Istakhr ) 
** ob regum Persie sepulcra, quorum alia in cavernis, que antiquis«ima sunt ; alia in 
** vallibus ingenti lapidum acervo adinstar collis aggesto conspiciuntur ; alia denique’ 
“ ollis in terra conditis consistant ; valde celebratur.” 
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ages, if confidence may be placed in my single copy 
of this work; which, with the accounts given by ether 
Eastern authors on the same subject, I shall examine in 
a chapter devoted to the antiquities of Istakhr, or 
Persepolis. 


Meanwhile, considering the historical obscurity of Bush- 
ehr, and the number of urns found near this place; their 
simple form, cheap materials, and total want of orna- 
ment ; we cannot easily be induced to imagine that 
they enclosed the bones of great or wealthy persons. 
I could not learn that such urns had ever been discovered 
in any other part of Persia, through which the various 
directions of my travels led me; but it is probable that 
future researches may bring some to light ‘amidst the 
ruins of ancient Ctesiphon(). 


I must here acknowledge many doubts concerning that 
vase which the late venerable Tychsen of Rostoch, 
believed to have once contained the burnt or pounded 
bones of a Parthian king, the great Arsaces. But for 


the comminution of human bones with mallets or ham- 
“, 
OPP POSPOSSCOES POSSE GO009O9690: 

(*) Mr. Jackson proceeding up.the Tigris, in 1797, passed by the ruins of Ctesiphon 
which that river had considerably undermined. ‘The banks being near ten feet 
+ perpendicular,” says he “ above the surface of the water, we saw the foundations of 
«several ancient buildings, which were chiefly of brick, and so strongly cemented 
« together, as offen to overhang the water. Here were also visible a great many 
“earthen jars ; some half exposed, others ready to fall into the river; and some of. 
4*them were of singular construction.” See his “Journey from India towards 
“England,” &¢. p. 86, Lond. 1799. 
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mers, the Icarned Professor could not find a precedent 
in Persia; and he knew that the subjects of Arsaces 
would have deemed it an impious contamination of fire, 
were they to place it in contact with the carcass of a 
man. Yet he thought that an exception might have 
been made in favour of the king. His arguments, how- 
ever ingenious, do not perfectly convince me; but I 
must reserve them for discussion in another place(“). 


We did not observe, on the twenty-first of March, any 
particular rejoicings to celebrate the entrance of Sol into 
Aries ; which modern Persians, like the ancicnt, notwith- 
standing a total change of religion, welcome with various 
ceremonies constituting their festival called Nawriz. The 
people however, of Bushehr, descended chiefly from Arabian 
tribes, feel but little interest in commemorating that hour 
when the illustrious Jemsui’p, eight hundred years 
before our era, ascended the royal'throne at I[stakhr, or 
Persepolis ; although it has been ‘considered, since this 


POPP SS ES صٗیہوةۃةؤچ‎ 69908090609 SS6OS: 


(“') ۶ Parthi mortuorum cadavera haud concremabant, &c.” * Sed alia hujus n:oris 
ratio mihi esse videtur in divi cadavere,’ &c. See the Essay already quoted, ٥۰ 
ک٢‎ caneatis inscript. Persep.” (p. 39). A representatjorf of the jar or vase to which he 
assigned the remains of Arsaces, may be seen in Caylus’s ۰ Recueuil D*Antiquités.” 
(Tome V. p! xxvr). Whatever may be my opinion concerning the supposed Urn of 
Arsaces, 1 must ever name Professor Tychsen with respect for his learning, and 
gratitude for the approbation of my first work which he manifested publickly and 
by many private letters the distinguished veteran in literature thereby encouraging 
to greater efforts one p‘rsonally unknown, a young man at that time, and self- 
instructed in the Eastern languages. 
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wood nearly conical, teaches his goat to jump and stand 
on the highest, yet not throw any down. The people 
of Isfahdn were daily amused with this exhibition in the 
great Meiddn or publick square; and [I find that their 
ancestors witnessed one exactly similar in the same place, 
according to a view given by Kempfer who was there 
in 1684(°). It appears to have been also a favourite 
among the inhabitants of other countries(*). The four- 
pointed hat, has been incidentally noticed on a former occa- 
sion, (p. 184). It was once generally worn in the province 
of Curdistan: but at present seems a peculiar badge of 
those mountebanks, jesters or buffoons, called Lities. 
Respecting the derivation of this name, two very ingenious 
Persians whom I consulted, differed in opinion ; mine shall 
be offered in another chapter, with the delineation of a 
Luti-hat, or “ fools-cap,” remarkable for some extraordinary 
ornaments, and many little tinkling bells attached to its 
four points(*’). The line enclosing this figure on the sculp- 
7 1 شر‎ ETO 


(7°) Ameenit. Exotic. p. 170. 


(**) Sandys when at Cairo in 1611, saw both dogs and goats, thus trained. 
١ء‎ Relation of a Journey,” p. 196, (third edit. 1682). And the figure ofan Arab, who 
had taught his goat to perform the.same trjck, is given by one of our latest and most 
accomplished travellers : Dr Clarke (Trav. Vol. .آ1‎ p. 605). 


)۶( FERHA’D, so conspicuous in Persian Romance, contemporary with KHUSRAU 
Parviz; or Chosroes (at the close of the sixth century), and that monarch’s rival in 
the affections of fair SHIRIN, was a native of Curdistén, and therefore is generally 


Qu 
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tured tablet, is waved and indented according to a pattern 
universal throughout Persia ; being found in stucco, gilding 
or colours on the walls, ceilings and compartments of rooms, 
and on the fronts of fire-places ; it 1s seen on carpets and 
curtains ; on the frames of pictures and other articles of 
furniture. 


This tablet presents on the other side, figures of two 
Kushtigirs ( (کشٹیکیر‎ or wrestlers, whom an older man, the ustdd, 
(sii!) a professor and teacher, instructs in one of the three 
hundred and sixty bands, (x) or tricks by which an antagonist 
may, without a blow, be extended backwards on the ground. 
He also prevents any unfair advantage on either side. Chardin 
mentions a story as related by one of the company at a 
wedding-feast, concerning the wrestler who having taught 
a pupil every trick of his art except one, was enabled by 


POO OOOO OOGOSOOOOOOOLDOO 


represented with the four-pointed hat, by modern painters. Thus he appears in the 
illuminations of various manuscripts ; on the wallsef palaces; and on the paste-board 
boxes and pen-cases sold at Isfahén and Shira‘z; yet he is not so distinguished in some 
pictures comparatively ancient and much more valuable for their execution. Many 
poets have celebrated the loves of FERHA’Dand SHIRI'N. In some beautiful manu- 
scripts of my col ection, the verses on this subject by Niza’MI and Ha’T1FI, are 
illustrated with splendid paintings, in which Fer’ does not wear the four-pointed 
bonnet. He may, however, be almost elways recognised by the Tishah 445 or 
pick-axe, with which, for the sake of his mistress, he fractured er excavated enormous 
rocks, and according to tradition, reduced the rugged face of Mount Bisutin into 
those extraordinary sculptures for which it is still remarkable. ‘ With his tisheh,” 
says the Poet Niza’M1, “he rendered the hardest stone, as it were, soft like wax.” 


ay ٠‏ سنک خارا میکند موم 
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this reservation of skill, to overcome the presumptuous 
young man, when, confiding in youth and superior strength, 
he had insultingly challenged his master to contend before 
the Viceroy or Governor(®). Chardin might have recollected 
that this story was borrowed from the first book of Saap1’s 
Gulistén. I must acknowledge, however, that it is not found 
in the copy which once belonged to that ingenious French 
traveller, and has been during many years in my possession ; 
a plain manuscript, bearing his name in the first page, and 
illustrated with several of his short marginal notes(). But 
ina handsome copy which I procured at Shirdz, (where it 
was transcribed about the year 1742), this anecdote affords 
subject for a picture, accurately imitated in Plate XIII; 
representing the contest near its close, when the master- 
wrestler having by means of his reserved sleight (or “ ¢our 
derobé” as Chardin styles it) raised the ungrateful scholar 
high with both hands, prepared to fling him on the 
ground(®). We see ‘the king, some of his nobles and other 





(°) Voyages en Perse, &c. Tome II. p. 246. Rouen 1723. 
زم‎ Some of these were published in the “Oriental Collections.” Vol. I. 


() The Persian lines insegted in the picture, allude to this circumstance, and 
immediately precede the moral of 3۸۸:۶ story. They appear in our types thus, 


ah‏ سر بر و فرو کرت غریواز خلق برامد ملک استادرا خلعت داد و پسررا جرز 
oS‏ کفمت کہ اي خداوند از کشتی دتیقہ ماندہ aS oy‏ آزمن دریغ میداشت کفت 
از بہر o>‏ روز 

and I shall here translate them, adding the conclusion, for which the penman had 


not room, in Italick letters; ‘He lifted him above his head and dashed him down. 
“ Loud exclamations ascended from the people, The king bestowed an honourable 
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spectators whom Saap1 mentions; but the painter has 
introduced two supernumerary kushtigirs or palhlevdns, 
(ہلران)‎ one of whom whirls over his head, those ponderous 
wooden clubs called mil (میل)‎ above slightly noticed (p. 190); 
instruments of a favourite but very laborious exercise 
hereafter more fully described. 


Reverting to the marble tablet and Plate XII; I must 
remark a conformity that appears between the Persian 
wrestling and the Grecian “ orthiapaly” or “ortliopaly ٣ 
and however inferior in execution to the beautiful remains 
of ancient art, this sculpture may remind an antiquary of 
many classical groups, which it would more strongly resemble 
had the master-wrestler been furnished with a branch or 
wand(“). ‘The tablet was carved by an eminent artist of 
Ispahdn, who had lately made for the king a beautiful throne 
from materials of the same kind. 


٠٤۶ present on thewsta'd or master, and upbraided the youth, who said, Oh my sovereign! 
** one little portion of the wrestling-art yet remained, which he with-held from me: 
‘* the master replied, For such an occasion as this, J reserved it, because the Philoso- 
“‘nhers have thus advised ; Gire not to your friend so much power, that should he 
٤٠ become your enemy, he may be able to hurt you.” 


See a carnelion and a paste in the “ Geis et Sculpture Antique,” of‏ ری 
Agostini. Part I. Tab. 146. Part. If. Tab. 21. (Amst. 1685). The carnelion is‏ 
given alsoin Zornii ‘ Bibliotheca Antiquaria,” p. 876 (Francof. 1725). See the‏ 
sepulchral urn in Caylua’s “‘ Receuil D’Antiquités,” Tome I. p. Lxxx1x. See'likewise‏ 
David's “Antiquites D’Herculanum, Tome II. pl. 43. (oct. Paris, 1780). Raspe’s‏ 
Descriptive Catalogue’’ of Tassie’s engraved Gems, from various collections, Vol.‏ “ 


I. p. 465. (Lond. 1791); and theworks of Montfaucon, Maffei, Gori, Winkelmann 
and others, 
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Mr. Henshaw added to his gifts which I have already 
acknowledged, an engraved piece of very pure gold, 
circular and flat like a medal, and thick as an English guinea ; 
having a spheroidical ornament of fillagree work, hollow 
and open at both ends. ‘Through these passed a string which 
suspended it from the neck of some woman, probably no 
mean person, dwelling at Rés al Kheimah on the Arabian 
coast, when that piratical settlement was lately destroyed 
by the English. On one side within a square, are four lines 
of characters supposed to possess talismanical properties ; 
on the other is an Arabick inscription, comprising an ayet or 
verse from the Korén in words thus arranged, 

تبارک الذي 

بیدہ الملک Pa‏ 

علي کل شی قدیر 
Blessed is he in whose hand is the kin gdom: for he is all-‏ ¢«‘ 
powerful.” With this passage commences the Sireé al mulk,‏ 
or ‘ Chapter of the Kingdom,” a portion of Mohammedan‏ 
scripture entitled by some commentators “that which‏ 
rescues or liberates,” as being capable of saving those who‏ *‘ 
read it with due faith and devotion, from a particular‏ 
punishment called the “Sepulchral Torture.” Of this section,‏ 
also the perusal is rewarded with other beneficial consequen-‏ 
ces, as we learn from Maracci and Sale, in their comments‏ 
:07ھ on the sixty-seventh chapter of the‏ 


In the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 6), is a representation of 
this trinket, which might be reckoned costly and elegant, 
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when compared with most of the numerous amulets that 
subsequently fell into my hands. Of these bawbles, 
designed talismanically to guard the wearer from evil, 
many, both ancient and modern, exhibit characters or de- 
vices, executed in the rudest manner, on substances deficient 
in beauty, and of no intrinsick value. The plates illustrating 
this work, contain delincations of some; they were probably 
adapted to the poorer and lowerclasses ; among which, says 
an ingenious French writer, ‘such trifles as promise much 
“and cost little, easily find favour(™).” 

My desire of hearing what the Persians considered as their 
best musick, could only be gratified, it was said, in the chief 
cities. Meanwhile, a kind of violin, called Keméncheh ag’ 
(or as pronounced in the south of Persia Kamooncheh), and 
found in almost every town, afforded me frequent entertain- 
ment. That which I firstsaw was in the hands of Manan- 
mED Caranba’GHI, a poor fellow who sometimes visited our 
camp ; the manner of playing will appear from a little sketch 
given in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 7). His Kemancheh, 
made at Shirdz, was of tut 5 or mulberry-tree wood ; the 
body (about eight inches in diameter) globular, except at the 
mouth over which was stretched and fixed by glue, a covering 
of parchment; it had three strings (of twisted sheep-gut) and a 


مہھومچب 


(“) “Des bagatelles qui promettent beaucoup et coutent peu, prennent 617 
“* faveur parmi le peuple.” Pluche, Hist. du Ciel. Tome II. p. 52. (Paris 1739). 
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bridge placed obliquely. A straight piece of iron strengtnen- 
ed the whole instrument, from the knob below, through the 
handle or finger board, to the hollow which received the three 
pegs. Itwas carried hanging from the shoulder by a leather 
strap ; in length it was nearly three feet from the wooden 
ball at top to the iron knob or button which rested on the 
ground. The bow was a mere switch, about two feet and 
a half long, to which was fastened, at one end, some black 
horse-hair. At the other end this hair was connected by 
a brass ring, with a piece of leather seven or eight inches 
long. The ring was managed with the second and third 
fingers of the performer's right hand, and by its means 
he contracted or relaxed the bow, which was occasionally 
rubbed on a bit of wax or rosin stuck above the pegs. 
This .description will be more easily understood on a 
reference to the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 8). 


The performer generally combines his voice with the 
tones of this insttument. At the house of a person in 
Bushehr, I one day heard another minstrel sing to his 
Kemdnchah a melancholy ditty, concerning the ill-fated 
Zend ز(زند)‎ dynasty which became extinct on the murder of 
Lutr Aut Kua’n in 1794, when the present king’s uncle, 
of the Kajar tribe, assumed imperial authority. The Zend 
princes were much beloved, and are not yet forgotten in 
this country. The elegy on their misfortunes abounded. 
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with pathetick passages ; and the tune corresponding, drew 
tears from some who listened. To sing those verses, or 
to express such feelings on hearing them sung, would not 
have been prudent at Shiraz, where, though the Zends are 
remembered with still higher veneration and _ gratitude, 
the government is more suspicious and vigilant, than at 
Bushehr(). 


The Kemdancheh is of various materials ; Ihave seen one of 
which the body was merely a hollow gourd ; and another, 
of which every part was richly inlaid and ornamented. 
“Some,” says Appatca’peR, “form the body of this 
‘instrument from the shell of a cocoa-nut, fixing on if 
٢ hair-strings ; but many trom wood, over which they fasten 
“silken strings’(~). By another writer, whose manuscript 
work shall be quoted in a future Essay on Persian Musick, 
(or rather musical instruments), the ¢té¢, or mulberry-wood, 
is recommended as best adapted to the silken strings, from 


گ0كھ- کک کہ تک ک حت ک ےت ص --و SPSS‏ 





)٣٥( Mr. Scott Waring has given one of the popular songs ‘on LutFr AL! Kua’N, in 
his “۶ Tour to Sheeraz.” p. 93. (Lond. 1807). 


0 بضي rdw lS‏ آنرا jl‏ پوست fA oe‏ سازند و ld‏ موي NOW‏ اما بعضي 
and old musical instruments‏ رم This passage I have extracted froma treatise on a the‏ 
of Persia, composed by the celebrated ABDALCA DER of Merdghah; fairly written with‏ 
his own hand, in the year 821 of the Mohammedan era, (or of Christ 1418) as we learn‏ 
from the last page. ABDALCA'DER was eniinent in various arts and sciences besides‏ 
musick, and died of the memvrable plague which desolated Hera’t.and the adjacent‏ 
districts in 838, er of our era 1434. The autogruph Volume containing bis rare and‏ 
valuable work, a perfect and very handsome manuscript, I reckon among the chief‏ 
literary curiosities of my collection.‏ 
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a supposed sympathy between that tree, and the produce of 
those insects which feed on its leaves: it is, however, in 
many respects, the fittest, and therefore most generally 
used for the bodies of Kemdnchehs("\. These are sometimes 
made of the girdé (wS) or walnut-tree wood. 


Another instrument not often seen in Persia beyond the 
Garmsir (or “۶ warm region”) about Bushehr, seemed worthy 
also ofa sketch. In sound as in make it resembled the bag- 
pipe; which is expressed by its name, nei ambanah, or 
according to the usual pronunciation here, net amboonah. 
From Mr. Bruce, I learned that a Scotch gentleman, five 
or six years before, had played on it several tunes of his 
own country, in a very pleasing manner without any 
previous practice(@). An instrument of this kind has been 


POG OGOO SOS GG OGOO GG OG 9 OSG OO 90899 0O8G089S59E ہم009ہ2<0-ص ہ‎ 


In the Greek “ Anthologia,” (Lib. 1 p. 143. 4to 1604) an Epigram, begioning‏ تی 
&c. alludes to the sympathetick affection of strings formed‏ رمؤٗڈت Tov copy ev‏ 
from bowels of the same sheep. Antipathies as extraordinary are noticed by many‏ 
Persian writers. SEHEM AD’DIA assures us, that if a musician should furnish the‏ 
with some strings made of‏ در بط) instrument called cheghépah (alee) or the Barbet‏ 
a sheep's intestines, and others of « wolf's, they would refuse to vibrate in concord ; or‏ 
indeed, a> he says, they would not yield any sound, Wr ji Ee (MS. Nozhat‏ 
Namah Ellaty ).‏ 


or Anbénah,,‏ (انبان) Nat or Net ( 3) signifies a reed, pipe, &c. and Anban‏ رم 
sheep. The manuscript dictionati€s‏ گہ a bag made of the skin taken entire‏ (انباہ) 
Jehangiri and Berhan Kattea inform us that this instrument is also called by a name‏ 
It appears to.‏ مشککے or‏ نی مشکے of the same signification, nei-meshek or meshkek‏ 
have been more general in former ages then at present ; and I find it described under‏ 
furming also the compound term, “ bag-pipe,”‏ د(نی خیکے) a third name, nei kheig‏ 
in ABDALCA'DER’s MS. work abuve quoted.‏ 


21 
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jong known in various countries of Europe. Pignorius, 
Montfaucon, and others, have shewn us its ancient form; 
and Dr. Middleton remarks, that the bag-pipe, though 
mostly used among the lower classes, contributed to pro- 
mote mirth at games and feasts, at least so far back as the 
times of the Cesars. And this ingenious antiquary 
has delineated the figure of a performer on it, (who 
seems to wear the persona scenica, or stage mask,) from a 
bronze in his own cabinet; observing that such images 
were extremely rare(®). 


Of our Persian instrument, the bag is a sheep’s skin, 
inflated through a wooden mouth-piecc, of which the real 
size is shown in the Miscellaneous Plate (No. 9). The 
chanter, (seven inches long), is composed of two reeds, 
laid parallel in a split bamboo and tied round. Of this 
double tube, each reed has six finger-holes. The Mis- 
cellaneous Plate, (No. 10) represents it as inserted into 
the bag; and (in No. 11) shews that part of it which 
contains the two,reeds. From one end of the bag are 


oS OO 


See the “ Miscellaneous Works of Dr. Conyers Middleton.” Vol. 1V. p. 83.‏ ر۳ 
Plate IX. (Lond. 1752). I saw at Stanwix, near Carlisle (in 1808), the figure of a‏ 
bag-piper carved on stone, and by many supposed to be of Roman workmanship. An‏ 
engraved representation of it is given in Hutchinson’s “History of Cumberland.”‏ 
Gerard Mercator, :a celebrated Geographer who in the sixteenth century, constructed‏ 
maps to illustrate Ptolemy) fills up a part of Sarmatia little known, with figures indica-‏ 
ing a pastoral tribe, and to one of them assigns a bag-pipe. See Asize Tab. IT. in‏ 
Bertii Theatr. Geogr. Veteris. The Greek and Roman names for a bag-piper were‏ 
5٥١۷۸۰ acxedds and utricularius,‏ 
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pendent, as ornaments, some strings made of camel's 
hair(). These, the performer throws carelessly over 
his left arm; and his right hand, in playing, is upper- 
most. The tones of this instrument were not, by any 
means, disagreeable. The musician, named SailzD, a 
native of Bushehr, resided in the Arab village nearest 
to our camp, and was frequently employed by the 
peasants at weddings and on other occasions of festivity. 
In Plate XIV, I have represented him with the Ambdnah ; 
and a young man who accompanied its notes by tapping 
with his fingers on the dohl (Jeo), a drum, or cylinder 
of wood, covered with parchment at both ends, one 
of which is so braced, as to yield a sound higher by. 
an octave than the other. 


It is said that the camel-drivers of this country solace 
themselves on their journies by the notes of a flute or 
pipe, not often used ‘jn other provinces ; this is a simple 
reed, about four feet long(”). When rambling over the 
desert I have listened with much satisfaction to their 


SOO: 


(*) In Portugal, Mr. Semple observed a favourite instrument, the bag-pipe, adorned 
with ribbons “ exactly similar to that used in the Highlands of Scotland.” Travels, 
&e. Vol. I. p. 18. (Lond. 1807). He would trace this instrument to a Celtick origin, 
(p. 17). But perhaps it might be claimed by the Goths or Scythians. 


() The Persian «gl nai or نی‎ ney, is the reed of which are made pens, called» 
generally by the Arabick name قلم‎ calm, (the Greek and Latin cahayos, calamus ). 
Pipes formed from simple reeds may be classed among the earliest instruments, accord>- 
ing to Lucretius; “Et Zephyrti cava,” &c. (De Rer. Nat. Lib. V. 1, 1881). 
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songs, in which were introduced many soft and plaintive 
cadences. Indeed, of Persian musick, whether vocal or pro- 
duced from string-instruments,the predominating character- 
istick seemed to bea querulous tendency ; although the sing- 
ing was always extremely loud, and the tune little more than 
a succession of trills and shakes. In subsequent chapters 
of this work, several instruments must be _ noticcd, be- 
sides those above described. Had my skill in’ the 
science equalled my fondness for the practical part of 
musick, I should before now, have explained the whole 
Essay of ABDALca‘DER (mentioned in note 66), and other 
manuscript tracts on the same subject. But that thicy 
have hitherto baffled my superficial skill, may without 
much hesitation, be here acknowledged ; since few Persian 
professors of the art, living at Ispahdn, Shirdz, or Tehran, 
boast a perfect knowledge of their ancient system. Be- 
lieving, however, with Sir William Jones, that their books 
concerning it, might, probably, enablé us to recover much 
of the old Grecian theory(’); I once endeavoured to com- 
prehend the oriental distribution of modes, and the 
subdivisions of tones by a process, requiring in the student 
rather an intimate acquaintance with arithmetick, than 
with musick. Unable to conquer the difficulties that 
presented themselves, I have extracted from nine or ten 


() Second Anniversary Discourse, Asiat. Researches, Vol.I.p 410: oct. Land. 1801. 
See also, Vol. III ‘Essay en the Musical Modes of the HindGs.” - It is doubtful 
whether Sir William Jones regarded the, Indian or Egyptians, the Greek or 
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manuscript treatises, in Arabick and Persian, such parts 
as may, at least, prove inteiesting to an antiquary ; these, 
with ABDALCA’DFR’s entire account of musical instru- 
ments; Harrz’s Maghenni Ndmeh (a. (مغنی‎ or “address to 
the minstrel,” and passages from other writers, translated 
and illustrated with engravings after pictures in manu- 
scripts, or drawings made by myself in the East; form 
the materials of a work which, on some future occasion, 
shall be offered to the publick, if, in the mean time, 
no person, better qualified, should undertake the same 
subject(”). 


Within a few days after our landing at Bushehr, we 
had made every necessary preparation for an advance into 
the country. Each gentleman of the embassy .hired ser- 
vantsin different stations ; the usual private establishment 
being a Pish-Khydmet ,(پیش خدمے)‎ one who waits immediate- 
ly on the person of his master, as “‘ valet de chambre” ; a 
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Persian systems as most ancient. Neither has Rousseau determined whether 
the Greeks received their musick directly from Heaven, through Apollo or 
Mercury, or from Phenicia, through Cadmus. (Dict. de Mus. in Musique). 
The Arabians and Turks, as I shall hereafte: shew, have borrowed their systems 
from the Persians. 


e 

Such a knowledge of the gamut, as merely enables me to play very easy‏ ر۳ 
compositions on the flute, or the guitar, is unfortunately, the utmost extent of my‏ 
musical accomplishments. But if Sir Gore Ouseley’s time had not been occupied‏ 
with more important avocations, he might long since h .ve dispelled all the difficulties‏ 
that embarrass Eastern musick ; since I may affirm, uninfluenced by partiglity towards‏ 
a brother, that, for such a task, his theoretical and praetical acquirements have‏ 
pre-eminedtly qualified bim.‏ 
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Jeluddr (Joe) or principal groom”), and a Mehter (ig) 
or inferior groom(”’). 


To attend the general baggageon our march towards Shiréz 
proper persons were engaged ; and the Ambassador distri- 
buted throughout the camp a sufficient number of ferdshes 
,(فراش)‎ men who pitch and strike the tents, spread 
carpets, and perform similar offices. Over them presided 
a Ferdsh-Bashi ۔(نراش باشی)‎ There were also many Sakés, 
((ہنا)‎ those who supplied water, bringing it on _horsce- 
back every morning before sun-rise in great bags called 
rabiaa or rabadt(’), from which they filled the mesheks 
or skins suspended near the door of each tent. I have 
already mentioned the meshek, and given its figure in the 
Miscellaneous Plate, No. 4. 


To ensure, however, the most prompt supply of water 
in marching through a country, where it is proverbially 


(*) It appears from the Dictionaries Jehang. and Berk. Kaif. MSS. so often quoted ; 
that the Jeludér was formerly called rekaéb-dér (رکا بدار)‎ or the “ stirrup-bolder,” 
being one who, on foot, accompanied a horseman. But the word “ formerly,” which 
I have here used, does not imply any great antiquity; for stirrups were probably 
never used in Persia before the Muselmén conquest, 


a 
(*) Bat as the comparative of meh or mik (4) “great, powerful,” &c. we find 
mehter used by the eld Persian writers, especially by kiRDAUSI in a very different 
sense ; to express a nobleman, chief, illustrious personage, &c. 


(*) From the Arabick word g.1,\ “ four»” being properly made of four skins sewed 
together. : 
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scarce ; most of us furnished at least one of our servants 
with a kind of bottle, holding nearly three quarts ; made 
of bulghér, (8) or Russia-leather; with a wooden 
stopper. It hangs from the saddle or girth, and swings 
under the horse. It is called matahrah or matdrah(’"). See 
the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12. Most of these vessels, 
like the large bags or skins, communicate an unpleasant 
flavour to the water; but this is an article, respecting 
which, a traveller in Persia must not be fastidious. 


Few tents were without a laggan and aftabah. Some 
laggans are merely dishes, used as wash-hand basins. But 
many have covers perforated or grated in a kind of 
open-work, through which passes the water that has been 
poured on the hands of guests, at meals or entertain- 
ments. Like these, both in appearance and in use, I 
have seen old basins of silver at European colleges(?). 
The aftabah is a ewer, resembling our coffee-pots, with 
a handle and long spout; from this a servant pours water 
on the hands held over the daggan. Both are generally 





۳۱ The Persians write ove and the Arabians مطہرہ‎ according to the MS, 
Dict. Berhun Kattea. 


(*) The laggan (لکی)‎ or lakken (i as the Arabs write) is sometimes placed under 
a candlestick to intercept any wax that might fall on the carpet ; and the lower part 
of a fants yay or lantern is called laggan, as the MS. Dict. Jehangtri informs us. 
The MS. Berhan Kattea adds thet in this vessel or dish, the paste or dongh of bread 
is often kneaded. 
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made of copper tinned or 06 See the Miscella- 
neous Plate, No. 13. 


For articles of daily use on the journey, we procured 
those square trunks or boxes, formed of strong leather, 
stretched on frames of wood. They are generally from 
twenty inches to two feet in height; and from seven- 
teen to nineteen or twenty inches in width; an iron 
chain from the back, passing over the pad or saddle, 
hangs one of themon each side of ahorse or mule. These 
boxes were originally contrived, 11 is said, for the carriage 
of ice, a purpose which indeed is designated by their 
name yakh dén (jas) or “ ice-holder” See the Miscell. 
Plate, (No. 14). They are secured with steel or iron 
padlocks (of which two kinds with their screw-keys are 
represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 15); and 
the lids are so contrived, that a person may easily 
open them while he is proceeding, without the trouble 
of lifting them off the horse or mule. To carry the 
Ambassador's larger cases or trunks, (called in general 
Sandtik (مندرں‎ many camels were provided. 
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(") Aftébah «G5! seems to be a corruption of dbtévah or Gbtébah, but is not so 
explained by the manuscript Dictionaries quoted in note 78, which mention aftébak 
in describing the Jagger. And a most celebrated poet, Ja’M1, tells us that ZELI'KHA 
(the wife of Potiphar), placed a golden aftabak in the hands of her beautiful Hebrew 


slave, young Joseph, بدڈوستش داں زر نی انتابہ‎ See the MS. Poens, پوسفتب 3 زلیی‎ 
Yusuf « Zelikha, or “The Loves of Joseph and Zelikha.’’ 
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The twenty-sixth of March had now arrived, and the 
Ambassador resolved that he would no longer await the 
promised Mehménddér. Several tents with a proportion- 
ate number of ferashes to pitch them; the baggage under 
@ proper escort; supernumerary horses and_ servants, 
and the Ambassador’s cook ana his assistants with all their 
culinary utensils; were sent forward in good time, so 
that we might find a camp ready to receive us on halting 
at the next stage. By such an arrangement we ensured 
to ourselves a comfortable habitation for each day during 
the whole march. 


CHAPTER VI. 


From Bushehr to Shirdz. 


N the twenty-seventh of March, we began our journey 

towards Shirdz, at seven oclock in the morning, 
accompanied by MowammMep Jaarar Kua’n and Abu’. 
Hassan Kua’n, whose numerous attendants, with the 
Sepoy dragoons, the Royal Artillery-inen, and Sergeants 
of the forty-seventh regiment, all mounted on horseback, 
besides ourselves with our grooms, and other servants 
in European, Indian, Arabian, and Persian dresses, 
formed a long and _ variegated cavalcade. There 
were, besides, many Shdééers (شاطر)‎ or running footmen, 
in the Ambassador's train. At the moment of 
our departure, a grand salute was fired from the Lion, and 
another soon after, from the Fort of Bushehr. Lady 
Ouseley and her little daughter travelled in the palankin 
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or pdlki, (see p. 189) procured at Bombay; whence also, 
had been brought for the purpose of carrying it, twenty 
strong and active Indians, who relieved each other under 
the load by turns, four at a time. Her two English 
maid-servants followed in a Cajdvah; this consisted of 
two small and inconvenient seats, slung on a mule; 
and over them were awnings of canvass, supported on 
slight wooden frames. No. 16, in the Miscellaneous Plate, 
shows the form of a Cajavah (a\e5) or Cajavah (صرد)‎ or Cajdbah 
(کجابہ)‎ and No. 17, of a more handsome and roomy vehicle, 
called Tukht-ravdn (قفس رانں)‎ “the moving throne or 
seat,” in which Lady Ouseley performed some of her 
journies through Persia(*). 


We proceeded along a dreary, flat and sandy desert 
to Alichangi ( mer (علبے‎ distant, according to the wheel or 
pedometer, sixteen miles one furlong, from the camp 
near Bushehr; of two paths, however, we had taken, 
through some mistake, one more circuitous than the 
other by a mile(*). 

DOSS SOSSOS SOSH OSOSSOSOSOVSSSSOSSOSOSSHOSOSOSSOHOSOSOOO 


(‘) The Takht-ravan, is a light frame, fixed on two strong poles like those of our 
sedan chairs; the frame is covered, generally with cloth, and has a door, 
sometimes of lattice-work, at each side; it is carried by two mules; one between 
the poles befere, the other bebind. 


٥م)‎ Although during our marches, the wheel always stopped at the flag-staff, 
in front of the Ambassador's tent, sometime» pitched according to circumstances 
a few hundred yards short of the usual halting-place, and at ether times beyond 
it; yet the aggregate of our daily measurements must be correct. The, 
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When entering the date-grove of this village, we met 
the istikbdl or pishwdz, an assemblage of about thirty men 
on horseback and ninety or one hundred on foot, who 
had come forth to receive and compliment the Ambas- 
sador by displaying feats of equestrian agility, darting 
the jerid and discharging muskets. But it was whispered 
that many of those who swelled the isfikhdl, had been 
purposely sent from different places, to make a show of 
abundant population in this thinly-inhabited country; a 
deception frequently practised on similar occasions(’). 


Of Alichangi it has been said, (however paradoxical 
the assertion may appear) that the village is not always 
situate exactly on the same spot ; the huts which 
compose it being of such slight construction, that they 
are easily removed, when motives of profit or convenience 
induce the owners to shift their habitations and their 
families a few hundred yards ; and they hasten to new 
ground, should any circumstance have marked the ‘last 
which they occupied as unlucky; or any extraordinary 
instances of mortality have proved it unfavourable to 
health. 


.یھو 


wheel was managed by the Artillery-men who noted in a book, every inflexion 
and bearing, and all remarkable objects on the road. This book was regularly 
inspected by Major D’Arcy. 


@) The Persian word پیشواز‎ pishedz or rather پیشباز‎ pishbéz, is equivalent te 
the Arabick استقبال‎ istikbal « meeting, coming before,” &c. - 
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Within a mile of our tents were several ancient wells, 
lately discovered by the peasants who had ascertained 
their position to be at regular intervals and in a parti- 
cular direction; of five or six that I examined, the 
mouths were circular and in diameter from ten to twelve 
feet; one was triangular; all were very deep; the upper 
part, for above a yard, faced with stone; from that 
downwards they were built of excellent brick. ‘The 
country people call them chah-e-gabrén; “‘wells of the 
Fire-worshippers” (..\ (جاء‎ or, in their provincial manner of 
speaking, chah-a-gavroonq ; (see p. 202) ; and have applied 
to them wheels and buckets, as they afford good water 
in greater quantity than the modern wells, which are 
seldom, diametrically, three feet; here are often dug up 
vases, filled with the télah or mallow-sced, and ascribed, 
as I have already mentioned, (p. 215), to ages of remote 
antiquity. 

28. We left Alichangi at four o'clock in the morning 
that our days journey might be performed during the 
cool hours; but we did not reach the manazil (Ji.) or 
halting-place near Burazjin until one, as the road was 
bad, and the heat after sunerise, had made our passage 
over the naked desert, equally slow as unpleasant(’). 


ہے ےم کےککےكکے- وھ POOP OSSS SS‏ 


0٤ Burazjén I have seen the name written thus, برازجوں‎ but suspect that 
it has been also spelt wil .85ھ‎ 
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Burazjin is a large village, with walls and towers ; 
near it we observed some cultivated land and trees. The 
petshwdz or «tstikbal which met us at this place, consisted 
of several men with muskets, lances and drums; the 
women, chiefly of Arabian families, standing in crowds 
about their houses or squatting on the roofs, welcomed 
us with loud and continued howls, rendered tremulous 
by the rapid vibration of their fingers applied to their 
mouths. Immediately after our arrival, many of the 
inhabitants both male and female, solicited medical relief 
in various diseases, chiefly ocular affections. ہ09‎ this 
occasion and frequently after, until Mr. Sharp, the Sur- 
geon, had acquired a competent knowledge of the Persian 
language, I assisted as interpreter for the patients; and 
to their complaints, their wishes, and their confessions 
{ have often listened with astonishment and disgust. 
For they considcred delicacy or reserve as incompatible 
with a just statement of their cases; and the women 
especially scemed to expect miracles from European 
skill. Those who made personal applications, were in 
general of the lower or middle orders; but it appeared 
at Shirdz, Isfahan and other places, from a multiplicity 
of circumstances, to record which would contaminate 
my pages, thata system of profligacy the 1 most detestable 
was universal among all classes. 


At Burazjun, four or five of our Euro soldiers 
began to suffer from the heat which was extremely 
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oppressive at three o’clock, when the Thermometer, in 
a tent rose to 94; during summer, most of the people 
seek shade and coolness in subterraneous dwellings.. 


The march of this day was twenty-four miles and @ 
quarter. Not far from Alichangi we passed through 
Chahkutah, a village where lately resided the Demikhs ; 
an unfortunate tmbe of Arabian descent, concerning 
whom,, I had learned some particulars from Mr. 


Bruce(’). 


They were a very brave, ancient and independent 
race; considered as the militia of this country, and 
therefore exempt from certain tolls and taxes; they were 
also rich, and possesed finer horses than any of the 
neighbouring tribes; a desire of obtaining their horses 
and their wealth, induced MonammMepD Nessr Kua‘N 
نبی خان)‎ sae) Vizier, ‘or more properly Vazir ( y;,), chief 
minister of the Prince at Shiraz, to conceive a plan 
for the extermination of those Demékhs; au act of which, 
he could not extenuate the atrocity by any accusation ; 
for although they had been warmly attached to Sheikh 
Nasser (pai اشیے‎ the late Arab Governor of Bushehr; yet 
their conduct under the new Persian dynasty, was irre- 


Ooo: 


> چہکتاء The name of Chahkutah as written for me by a Persian, was‏ رم 
and of the tribe ere‏ 
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proachable. Nznsr Kua’n, however, resolved, to destroy 
them; and in February, 1809, under pretence of re- 
warding their twenty-four Sheikhs or Chiefs with dresses 
of honour, he invited them to assemble at the house of 
his brother MoHAMMED Jaarar Kua’n. There, whilst 
they sat, expecting the promised robes, one Rustam 
Bec (Wy pix) a Georgian favourite of the Prince), who 
had brought troops expressly from Shiraz; arrested the 
unarmed and unsuspecting chiefs, and threw thém into 
prison, where they were chained by the neck, one to 
another. At the same time, soldiers were despatched to 
Chakutah, who there massacred the other men of ;that 
tribe ; treated the women with most brutal violence; and 
carried off as slaves, all the young girls and boys, having 
pillaged every house, and reduced the place to ruin. 


One of the Demikh chiefs, after a confinement of several | 
weeks, contrived at midnight, while’ the Tangasiri sentinels 
slumbered on their posts, to eatricate his own neck from 
the chain; he then released the other: chiefs, and they 
crept silently into the street, but were pursued and 
overpowered ; having neglected to furnish themselves with 
instruments of defence, رما‎ disarming their guards. All 
were led back to prison except one, who claimed the 
protection of an Englishman, and is now in habits of 
private correspondence with his generous benefactor. In 
the month of October following, Ness: Kua’N came 
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again to Bushehr, and hearing that the imprisoned chiefs 
had endeavoured to escape, he caused them to be secretly 
murdered. Many, it is said, were thrown aliveinto deep wells. 
The present Government proposes to repeople Chahkutak 
with families collected from various places; we passed 
near the remains of its mud-fort; and soon after, two 
fine brood-mares which had once belonged to the Demikhs, 
were offered as a present to Sir Gore Ouseley, from 
Jaarar Kua’n, brother of the Vazir. 


During the twenty-ninth, we halted at Burazjin; 
but found it dificult to procure a sufficiency of pro- 
visions for our numerous party. MowamMED ZEKI 
Kua’n زکی خان)‎ sss*) a nobleman of high rank, and chief of 
the Nuri (زوري)‎ tribe, paid a visit to the Ambassador ; 
he had arrived from Shirdz the evening before, invested 
with the appointment of Mehmandar. 


Near our camp was the tomb of some modern Imamzadah 
or Mohammedan | saint, whose name I did not take the 
trouble to record; a,representation of it, however, is 
annexed, (Plate XII). not for any beauty in the view, 
but as it shews one form of those sepulchral edifices, 
which a traveller in Persia almost daily sees. 


On the thirtieth of March, soon after three o'clock 
we set out from Burazjin, and by a bad and stony 
21 
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path, arrived at the village of Délaki or Déalki (Ale) : 
then went on to our tents, pitched a little beyond it, on 
the verge of a palm-grove, under rocks and mountains 
so lofty, that they seemed to present a succession of 
most formidable obstacles to our further progress. By these 
immense barriers, the plain was nobly bounded on the 
right hand; and an extensive plantation of date-trees, 
closed our prospect on the left; (See Plate XV). This 
place of encampment, was distant from Burazjin thir- 
teen miles and three quarters; during the last five or six 
miles, we found the air offensive from the smell of sul- 
phur, and Naphta, which oozed from the ground ; besides 
this bituminous substance, a kind of earth is produced 
here, strongly impregnated with nitrous acid; it is called 
gil-i-tarsh (33 Js) or “sour clay;” and it is used some- 
times in the composition of sherbet, mixed with sugar 
and diluted with water(°). 


« 


The inhabitants, as usual, came out to meet the 
Ambassador; many -people also from a neighbouring 
village, joined the istikbdi, and discharged their matchlock 


In the view of Délki I have sketched the Ambassador's Sera-perdch,‏ رم 


(83 (سراہر‎ the two principal tents enclosed within a wail of canvass. Mr. Morier’s 
tent and my own, appear on the left; nearly in the middle isa large two-pole 


tent, the Sufrah Khdénch (aslo (سفرہ‎ or place wherein we breakfasted and dined. 
Beyond this ure tents of the cook and other servants. A Sepoy is introduced as 
sentinel, and a ferésh (See p. 246), sitting near some baggage contained in the 
yakhdans, described above, p. 248. 
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muskets, the sound of which was reverberated with good 
effect among the mountains. Here by the exertions of 
our Mehmanddr, the Siursat (سیررسات)‎ was amply provided. 
This is a regulated allowance of sheep, calves, lambs, 
fowls, eggs, milk, butter, bread ,and other articles of 
food; also, of barley or grass, for horses and mules; 
and of fuel, with which, the inhabitants of towns and 
villages are obliged to furnish every ilchi (,.¢%') or Am- 
bassador, (considered as a guest of the King) on his 
passage through the country. In each place, the chief 
person exacts from the, others their due share of the 
contribution ; for the aggregate amount of which, he 
receives from the Mehmandér, a written acknowledge- 
ment; and in the future payment of their rents or 
taxes, a sum is allowed equivalent to the value. But 
this prospect of indemnification is remote; and has 
sometimes, I fear, proved fallacious. The peasants too, 
are often so poor, that the necessary supply of provisions 
can only be extorled from them by blows; and houses 
have been abandoned, and flocks driven away on the 
approach of a Mehmandér, with his train of insolent 
and hungry servants, ready to enforce the most oppressive 
or unjust commands. It iS said, that the Mehmandars 
often require an immoderate siwrsdt ; then commute part of 
the demanded supply for money; furnishing the Am- 
bassador meanwhile but scantily under various pretences. 
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That this was not a false accusation, our subsequent 
journies proved in two or three instances. 


I went to see a ruined edifice situate in a romantick 
and beautiful spot near a fountain of excellent water, 
issuing from rocks overshadowed with trees, about one 
mile and a half from Délki; but the building, did not 
appear ancient. 


Much had been said at Bushehr, of the trouble and 
fatigue which we should experience in travelling over 
the hilly country; and Father “Angelo had long before 
declared that those precipices between the Persian gulf 
and Shirdz were as horrible as any in the world(’). 
On the thirsty first of March we began to ascend the mount- 
ain road, and found that report had not exaggerated the 
difficulties of this journey ; for the winding path rises among 
stupendous rocks, and is rendered: dangerous by loose 
stones ; it sometimes affords views of wild magnificence, 
but more frequently places the spectator in alarming 
situations on the brink of precipices. We effected, 
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(") Quei precipizzii dalla spiaggia de'lmar Persico sin a Sciraz, sono de’ 
‘piu horrendi de’l mondo” Gazoph. Ling. Pers. p. 300, (under the head of 
“« Precipitio). Father Angelo, for so we generally entitle the “Pere Ange dé 
St. Joseph” a native of Toulouse, whose family name appears to have been De 
la Brosse, often gives in his Persian column, more than is found in his Italian, 
French or Latin ; thus, (as above-quoted) he tells us that the most frightful 
of those precipices are between Shirdéz and Bander Rig (ہندرریک)‎ and Baader 
Kung or Kongo پندر کنکیکی‎ ; 
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however in seven hours our march from Ddlki, to the 
handsome and spacious Caravanserai of Kunér Takhtah 
(sie? US), lately erected by Za’t Kua’n ,(زال خان)‎ a distance of 
fourteen miles(*). Here at one o'clock in a room, the 
thermometer stood at 73; in the sun it rose to 113. 
A very ingenious French traveller who visited this country 
in 1674, declares that the excessive heat forced him and 
his companions to seek coolness, during a whole day, 
in the stream of Khisht, where hundreds of fishes approach- 
ing them at a time, numbers were taken by the hand, and 
furnished an abundant meal(’). 


The mountains over which we had passed constitute what 
is called the Kutel-e-Mallé ; ×× would appear that the plain 
between this and Bushehr was once covered by the sea, 





generally comprises four ranges of‏ (کاروانسرا) The Persian Caravanseya‏ ر0 
small rooms, forming a hollow square, into which the traveller enters by a gate ;‏ 
this when fastened at night, secures him, his horses or mules, and baggage‏ 
from depredation. Some Caravanseras are built near running streams; others‏ 
are supplied with wates from wells or reservoirs. But the traveller must bring‏ 
with him every thing else necessary for his support and comfort on the road,‏ 
as the bare walls and vaulted roofs of the chambers afford him merely shelter.‏ 
A more particular account of certain Caravanseras, with views, shall be given‏ 


in the course of this work. ۰ 


٥ر‎ “‘La chaleur nous faisoit tant de peine que nous :عت))‎ obligés, ayant 
“‘ rencoutré une riviere appelée Khycht Souy, de nous depouiller et nous mettre 
‘*dans l’eau al’ombre d’un rocher, et ٤٣ demeurer tout le long du jour, sans 
‘quoi nous aurions etouffe, ا1‎ fallut souffrir d’y etre mordus par les poissong 
‘qui venoient a nous par centaine a la fois; nous en primes a la main tant 
و“‎ nous vouldmes, et nous en din&mes ce jour la.” Extrait du Journal du 
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and I found many petrified shells about Dadlki and half 
way up the Kutel**). 


Those who had assembled to congratulate us near 
the halting-place this day, were inhabitants of Khisht, 
niin), a village within four miles; once probably of 
some note, as a geographical author whose words shall 
be hereafter cited, calls it a town or city; they composed 
@ numerous peishwdz, having drums, trumpets, and _fire- 
arms; and they entertained us with the jerid bdzi or 
mock lance-play, and several vollies of musketry. On 
entering the Caravanserai, ص7۸‎ Kua’n caused three or 
four thin glass bottles, nearly full of sugar-candy, to be 
broken; and their contents scattered among the crowd ; a 
manner of complimenting illustrious strangers practised 
in Persia during many centuries. . 


From some men of the istikbdl I’inquired, but could 
not obtain any information, concerning sculptures, which 
COS SSG- 


Sieur Petis, Fils. p. 112. published by M. Langlés at the end of his “Relation 
de Dourry Effendy” (Paris 1810). The great Journal of M. Petisde la Croix, to 
which this Extract often alludes, and his ۶۶ Memoires,” still preserved in manuscript, 
would be a most important literary present from such an editor as M. Langlés. 


(*) This would seem to be a contraction of Kuh of “mountain”, and 
tel تل‎ “a rising ground, a hill, tumsulus &c.” But tel is by some regarded 
as Arabick, according to the MS. Dict. Berkén Kattea, which spells Kutel 
thus, گٹثٹل‎ without doubt correctly. Yet, in a Persian translation of SULTAN 
Ba’BER’s Commentaries, composed by himself in the Moghul language, I find 
Ketel written 58 two or three times. But my copy of that valuable work, 
is rather a handsome than an accurate Mdnuscript. 
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in the year 1787, existed near a garden at با اط‎ 
according to the verbal information ofa friend, whose 
remarks on other. parts of this country have always 
proved accurate and just. From the particulars furnished 
by his recollection, imperfect after a lapse of - many 
years, I am induced to imagine that those figures which 
he saw, represented king SHaru’rR, BawRra’m, or some 
other princes of the Sassanian dynasty, although the 
villagers entitled them Sexa’ma’N and A’ssa’L; names 
of personages only known in the fictions of poetical 
Romance(*’). 


The veracity of my friend is not impeached by the 
ignorance of those from whom I inquired respecting the 
sculptures. Of Persians, where antiquities are concerned, 
the extreme indifference has been already noticed, and 
various proofs of it might be given from my own ob- 
servation. There weré people of no mean rank, inhabitants 
of Darabgird during the greater part of their lives, who, 
before they accompanied me, had never seen the mag- 
nificent relief cut on a rock within half an hour’s ride 


PDS OSOSSS SHO 09006000 


(*) I do not recollect ظ5‎ ۸۸ and ۸9 (سلامان و‌ اہسال) 1ھ‎ in any work besides 
the extraordinary poem of Ja’m1, to which their names are prefixed, and 
which celebrates their unfortunate loves. The story has no relation to Persia, 
for SELAMA‘N’s father was “King of the Ionian country,” 


شہریاري بود در یونانں زمیں 
and the scene lies, accordingly, in Greece,‏ 
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of that city. At Tehran I could not find one, and believe 
there were but few, who had visited or even heard of 
the sculpturé in a mountain not five miles distant. 
Whilst the Ambassador and his English companions 
were engaged at Shapér, in exploring the ancient monu- 
ments, our Mehmdndaér Zext Kua’n, who had never seen 
them, composed himself to sleep under the shade of a 
neighbouring tree, and left the place without bestow- 
ing one thought on its antiquities. A Khdn or noble~ 
man, whose pilgrimage to Mecca and travels in more 
distant regions, were often the subject of extravagant 
boasting, acknowledged to me that twelve or fourteen 
times when on his way between Isfahdn and Shiraz, 
he had halted for several hours within two miles of 
Persepolis, yet never once ascended the steps of Jemshtd’s 
Throne, nor entered the Palace of Darius; although he 
had read and probably believed, that those admirable 
remains were the works either of King Solomon or of 
preternatural beings. He did not glory, it must be owned, 
in this want of curiosity ; I have often witnessed the 
astonishment of strangers, at his exaggerated and most 
erroneous descriptions of the columns, the excavations, and 
sculptures found among those‘ ruins, of which he spoke, as 
objects that he had frequently and minutely examined(**‘). 


(*) Individuals, however, are sometimes found in regiens of* more classical 
taste, equally indifferent respecting the antiquities of their country. Thus the 
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But the peasants are sometimes interested in concealing 
the knowledge of any monuments that may exist near 
their villages: for however willing a visitor might be to 
recompense their trouble in showing them, the rapacity 
of his Persian servants would, ini many cases, frustrate 
the master’s liberal intentions. They suspect, also, that 
Europeans, in general, possess the art of discovering 
from inscriptions, from the attitude of statues, and other 
modes of indication, the spot where gold and jewels have 
been concealed: for they suppose, and I am induced 
by many reasons to agree in their opinion, that most, 
perhaps all, of the ancient ruins, are still depositories 
of valuable treasures. 


It is not probable that the sculptures seen at Khisht 
have totally disappeared within the space of four 
and twenty years. -The design of this digression will be 
fulfilled if it lead to a discovery of those figures. 

Before five o’clock on the first day of April we pro- 
ceeded from Kunar Takhtah but did not arrive at our 


camp until ten, although ¢he distance, by the pedometer 


lively and entertaining “Travels” of General Cockburne, in Sicily, &c. (2 Vols. 
Oct. 1815), mention, that the Curate of Calatifini never visited the Temple 
of Segesta, although he had resided fifteen years within three miles of its 
ruins, until curiosity tu see some strangers, who were examining it, induced 
him to go there. Vol. II. p. 20. 
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was only nine miles; our road up the steep Kutel of 
Comaredge (کمارج)‎ being obstructed by fragments of rocks 
fallen from the mountain’s side, about which it winded; 
sometimes through chasms so narrow as scarcely to admit 
a loaded mule; and ‘at many turns impending over 
torrents and abysses, where one false step must have 
precipitated the traveller into destruction. 


Our tents were pitched near Comdredge at the foot of 
some hills; one of these I climbed, to inspect the Calaa- 
t-Ferhdd, فرشاد)‎ x3) Ferhad’s Castle or Fort, of which, in a 
ruined state, are visible the walls and towers of stone, with 
the well. It had lately been occupied by a band of 
robbers. Whilst examining these remains I almost forgot 
that they stood on a considerable eminence; so much 
more elevated appeared the adjacent mountains. (See Plate 
XVII). This fort, however, commanded an extensive view, 
comprehending the Caravanseraz, the village of Comdredge 
and its fine plain, through which could be discerned the road 
leading to Cazertin. [Besides the famous sculptor who 
flourished in Kurdistan, (See p. 233), many illustrious 
Persians have borne the name of Frruap. 


The province of Pars seems to have abounded with 
small mountain-forts as well as castles of considerable 
magnitude. “Their number,” says a writer of the tenth 
century, “was once ascertained from the publick registers, 
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“and it amounted to five thousand’("). We find it, 
afterwards, reduced to seventy and some few; and 
Hampatian Cazvini enumerates only sixteen as retaining 
any importance in his time, the fourteenth century("). 
But the remains of hundreds are’ still visible, and every 
modern traveller may confirm the report of Kempfer("). . 


I accompanied Mr. Morier, and some other gentle- 
men of the Embassy on a visit to our Mehmandar. We 
found him in a large tent, handsomely furnished with 
hangings of Musulipatam chintz. On the floor or ground 
was spread a carpet of rich colours and fine texture; 
and over this were laid pieces of soft nammed (3 a kind 
of felt on which we placed ourselves, having left outside 
the’ door, according to Persian custom, our boots, shoes, 
and slippers; here we were regaled with pipes, coffee, 
tea, fruit, sweet-méats, and rose-water. صظ‎ Hassan 
Kun was present and we enjoyed for near an hour 
the lively conversation of our frank and good-natured 
host; although I was not the only person who felt the 





(٢‏ در بعضی !5 lal‏ شمردہ شٛ۸ہ× Cound‏ ہر دواویوی حساپ EY‏ ھزار 
قلعه بودہ MB. Sur al belddn. Kal‏ 

0( ۱ کنورںی sa Sle‏ قلعم معروفے و مشھوراأؤست و در زمارں ما قبل 
غفتاد و aS Nip‏ در مک نارس بودء MS, Nozhat al Colitb. (Georgr. ch. x11).‏ 


“Nec enim vallem peragraveris, que non in adsiti montis cacumine, vestigium‏ (ہ) 
quoddam munimenti prebeat, &c. Amoonit. Exot. p. 364.‏ 
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want of chairs, and found that either to sit cross-legged 
so long, or to support the’ body on the knees and 
heels, were, on a first trial, situations extremely irksome. 


The camp here was: plentifully supplied with mutton, 
fowls, eggs, and bread. The Ambassador received a 
present of some Shirdz wine, rose-water, several partridges, 
and a kind of antelope or long-horned mountain-goat, 
called Buz (,,) by the Persians, and Ttsh (تیش)‎ by the Arabs. 
Here also was abundance of mast, ((ماست)‎ coagulated - 
milk or clotted cream, slightly sour, which when diluted - 
with water forms 4b 1 dtgh (2 ,._'), a beverage in warm 
weather equally grateful and salubrious("*). 

Khisht is enumerated among the towns of Fars by 
Esn Havxat in the tenth century(”), and it would appear 


('*) Dr. Hyde in his Miscellaneous Works (Vol. II. p. 601), describes from a Persian 
MS. the manner of preparing a certain talismanick ring, the wearer of which, “must 
“not,” says he, “eat either fish or mast.” And he explains mdst to signify “acorns, 
“nuts, chesnuts, or such like things as grow in the wood.” But, I think, that prohi- 
bition alluded rather to the butter-milk or sour-milk called mést, which Saant repre- 
seuts as incongruous with fish, in a tetrastich beginning جامع شفت چیز در یکا روز‎ 
and enumerating seven things which are pernicious if all used on the same day. One 
passage of this tetrastich (which it is not necessary to quote), will remind the 
classick reader of an Epigram (by some uncertain author) in the Greek “Anthologia,” 
Lib. I. cap. 37, epig. 24. (Edit. Lubin. 1604. p. 117). 

0٥ vos, ےہ لم‎ Averpd, kal و‎ wep) سم ٹک‎ ’epa), 
ہ0غخرہ٤ۂمہع‎ méures ri مفڈہ'‎ els ×ؤڈه‎ 


('7) Oriental Geography, p. 89. 
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that Khisht and Coméredge were both considered in the 
fourteenth century as holding a higher rank than can 
be now assigned to them, although the inhabitants have, 
probably, retained their character unaltered. ‘They are,’’ 
says Hampattan Masrowr:, “two cities or towns 
“situate in the midst of the mountainous region of the 
“ garmsir (or warm country); they have running streams, 
“and produce date-trees and corn, and nothing else. The 
‘corn is watered here both artificially, and by rain; and 
“the men are thieves and highway robbers, expert in 
“the use of arms”(*), Harm Asrus account of Khisht 
and Comdédredge is borrowed almost verbally from the des- 
cription above-quoted; he reduces them to small cities 
or towns, and adds, (what we found in one “instance to 
be true) that the water was “warm and unpleasant ”("”). 


18( ےہ کے . ae‏ 

(7) خشت و کمارچ دو شہرند در میارں کوھستاںی کرمسیر اب رواں 
دارنه و جز درخت خرما و غله چري دیکر dons‏ و ale‏ اش ھم دیمي و شم 
اي 3 مردم اسجا سلاح ورز ٠ Cy xi) 9 593 9 NL‏ 
or town had‏ بئ؛؛ہ In this passage of the Nozhat al Colub, (ch. 12), I suspected that‏ 
been written through some mistake for Village. But my four manuscript copies agree‏ 
signifying‏ ردیمۓ in this quotation is derived from‏ دیمی Shakir. The word‏ (شھر) in‏ 
as «is‏ اب Iu‏ 7 یس حاصل میشو ں (besides the face, heavy rain, and splendour)‏ 
corn of which the growth is promoted by means of rain-water.” “Ms. Berhan Kattea.‏ “ 


(°) He styles them شہرکگ‎ shahrek, the diminutive of a city or town, and the water 


he describes as کرم و ناخوش‎ garm u nakhish. MS. Tarikh-i-Hajiz Abré. We 
might translate nakhiish مس ک‎ ” It is often used for “sick,” or “ unwell,” 
in speaking of persons. 
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At an early hour on the second we commenced our 
journey from Comaredge and proceeded through the plain 
which, from haze and mist, resembled a beautiful lake 
inclosed within an amphitheatre of mountains, rising high 
above its surface, but not reflected as in the kindred 
phenomenon called by French travellers mirage ; it con- 
stituted however, that deceptive appearance for which the 
Persians have various names (”). 


Having penetrated many difficult passes of the Kutel, 
whilst the narrow valley of Tang--Turkdn ((. 6,3 3) 
was below us on the right, we came to Deris (دریس)‎ once a 
very large town; now inhabited only by a few poor people. 
Among the ruins (chiefly consisting of vaulted rooms and 
arches), I could remark but two buildings in a perfect 
state. The cemetery, through which our road lay, indi- 
cated an ample degree of former population, and was 
ornamented or guarded by the figure of a lion cut in 
stone("). Five or six miles farther we reached our tents, 


(°) Such as Kurdb (1,55 ) Kivir ( کویر‎ ) Nemayesh db (نمایش اب)‎ Wathah 
(وائد)‎ Serdd (Spa) &e. 

(*") Some Persians of good general information acknowledged to me, that they knew 
not why sculptured lions were placed in many cemeteries, although the custom was 
as they believed, very ancient. Niebuhr says that they marked the graves of such 
pahlavans or wrestlers, as had attained celebrity for strength and skill; (Voyage, &c. 
Tome II. p. 148, Amst. 1780). I suspected in those figures a superstitious allusion 
to Att, whom the Persians venerate under the title of Shir-i-Khudd X= شیر‎ or 
“Lion of God.” And at a Turkish village where monuments of Christian worship 
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close to the fine garden of Cazcriin (.,6), and about 
three quarters of a mile from that city. The journey of 
this day was twenty milcs; in the course of ii we saw some 
rahdaries راغداب)‎ (( houses on the road-side, where soldiers 
were stationed to protect passengers,’and levy tolls on mer- 
chandise. 


The crowds of those who welcomed us with the noise 
of muskets and of musical instruments, were considerable; 
and women had assembled in great numbers to sce the 
che frangkt ایلچی فرنکی)‎ ( or European Ambassador. Many 
of these were well-dressed and did not much conceal their 
faces; some were comely. They understood that Sir 
Gore Ouselcy travelled with his hharem; and [ hcard one 
of them as the palankin and cajavah passed, eagerly 
exclaim to a little girl, in the true southern accent, “ id, 
bid, Biby Joon, zanha-t tcht oomadand: “come, come,” 


‘Bry Joon, the Ambassador’s wives are coming”(”), 


still remained, I should have mistaken for the Lions above-mentioned, some large, 
rude, and very equivocal forms in the burial place; had not the heads exhibited an 
appearance of curled horns; and a poor Armenian who spoke Persian, assured me that 
they had been set up in honour of the Barreh-t Khuda \ y=. Sys OF “Lamb of God.” 


(7) Her words were زنھا ایلچيی امد ند‎ co بیبی جا‎ ly ly To form plurals, 
whether in names of animals or of things without life, the modern Persians use ha شا‎ 
as an adjunct, even where dn اری‎ would seem more proper. It must, however, be 


allowed that some Grammarians regard those terminations as indifferently applicable 
in the formation of plurals, whatsoever may be the noun. See the Lexic. Perso-Turc. 
quoted by Graves, in his “ Element. Ling. Pers. p. 27. (Lond. 1649). Father Angelo 
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Although it comprised great numbers of men, both on 
foot and on horseback, yet the zstkbdl was not such as 
Cazerim seemed to promise; for it wore the appearance 
of a very large town; and with the ruined buildings 
outside its walls, extended several miles along the foot 
of a steep and lofty mountain, (See the View which I 
sketched from our camp, Plate XVI). But the civil 
wars that spread desolation throughout all Persia within 
the last hundred years, reduced the population of this 
city from fifty or sixty thousand, to four or five thousand 
inhabitants, and of these, it is said, many have lately fled 
to other places from the rapacity and tyranny of their 
rulers. 


I had not sufficient leisure for making personal researches ; 
but from answers returned to my inquiries it is not 
improbable that vestiges of a Fire-temple and of other 
ancient monuments yet remain near Cazerin. Exsn Hav- 
KaL mentions some existing in his time, (the tenth cen- 
tury) at this city, of which he notices the pure air, the 


in the Clavis prefixed to his Gazophyl. Ling. Pers. p. 12, &c. In familiar discourse, 
the plural of an adjective is sometimes formed by the addition of 4a; thus I once heard 
two diminutive persons described as di kuchikAd, دو کوچکھا‎ or “the two little;” no 
substantive being expressed. And the MS. Berhan Kattea (in voce کی‎ 6) has the 
word pesser-zddehay (ہسر زادھای)‎ for “ grand-children, the descendants of a son.” 
Bi'sy Joon, (or rather Ja'n ,(جاری‎ is 8 name very frequent among Persian females ; 


and I shall hereafter notice the work of Mmza Joon (or Ja'n), an ingenious man of 
letters at Shiraz. ‫َ 
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well-water, and the plenty of fruits and crops(*). An 
author of the thirteenth century describes it as a very 
flourishing place, abounding in fruit, and environed with 
country-houses, gardens and date-groves. On the authority 
of Istaxuri he celebrates the ]inen made here, and a 
kind of garment called shatvi 5.4 from shatta \us a neigh- 
bouring district. Most of the houses stood on a rising 
ground, below which were the bazdrs, or markets, and 
dwellings of the merchants. Here Azzap ap’ DOULEH 
constructed a publick edifice or seraz سرای‎ wherein per- 
sons assembled, skilled in all trades and having goods 
of every sort; the daily income arising from this ءء٭‎ 
amounted to ten thousand direms(*). 


The claim of Cazerun to remote antiquity is’ supported 
“by the testimony of several writers: and though ۰۶ 
the historian, and after him Amr’n Ra’zi, ascribe the 
foundation of it to. King Copna‘p, in the sixth cen- 
tury(®); yet many distinguished geographers inform us 

|و ڑھےکٔوومتےجووجو۔ 
Oriental Geography, p. 95.—103..‏ )*( 


(*4) ds) درم حاصل ان‎ Pp ررزي دہ‎ See the MS. Seir al belad ۲۸۰ 
Cazvi'Ni, in the account of Cazerin, (tifird climate). 


See the MS. Tarikh-i-Tabri, (in the history of Cos a’p JLS) and the MS. Haft -‏ رم 
in the account of Cazerin, (third climate). He styles this city‏ ,27 ۸ظ Aklim of \1M1’N‏ 
«sq mine of learned men,” asI before remarked, See p. 187..‏ 


۱ 2N 
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that it was built by Taumuras, a prince of the first 
dynasty; who reigned above eight hundred years before 
Christ. 


That Taumuras was the founder of Cazerin, is affirm- 
ed by Hampatian Mistowr! ; and he adds that it ori- 
ginally consisted of three villages, Néred, Derbest, and 
Rahbén, dependant on Beshdcour, (or Shapér) until ر2 ا۲‎ 
erected them into a city, which his son Cosa’p aug- 
mented to a considerable size. That, as it had been 
formed of separate districts, there was, even at the time 
when he composed his geographical treatise, (the four- 
teenth century) a distance between its various buildings, 
many of which were mansions equal to castles. That 
it was furnished with water by means of three subterrane- 
ous conduits named respectively after the three villages ; 
but that the people chiefly trusted to rain for a supply. 
That it afforded oranges, lemons, and different fruits of 
a warm climate, besides a kind of date called jilan 
(جیان)‎ such as could not be found in any other place; and 
that here was a manufactory of fine linen, which derived 
peculiar excellence from the water of the Rahbdén conduit(*). 


SOooe: 


&c. بودہ اأسہت نورں 3 ڈربسست 3 راھباں‎ ad de گازروں-ودر اسل‎ (76) 
See the MS. Nozhat al Coléd. ch. x11. 1 know not whether we may class among the 
fruit-trees which according ts HAMDALLAw and other writers abounded at this place, 
the Zarin Dirakht (ow (زرہ لن در‎ or ‘Golden Tree,” described i in the MS. Dict. 
Berhan Kattea, as having leaves like the olive, and growing in great numbers at 
Cazerin, 
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' Ha’riz Asrv’ attributes the foundation of Cazerin to 
TanMu gas, and its destruction to the wars which hap- 
pened when Alexander invaded Persia; it was rebuilt, he 
says, by Suapu’r the son of ARDEsHI‘R ; but again sunk 
into decay ; and it appears to have been, in the fifteenth 
century, but partially inhabited. That most of its great 
buildings had been formerly constructed on the plan 
of fortified villas, he imputes to fear of the Shebéngédrians 
who infested the neighbouring territories. The conduit 
of Rahbdén yielded very little water; this, however, 
Hnparted an admirable whiteness to the linen steeped 
or washed in it, and the conduit became subject to the 
divdn or board of revenue(*). 


اھ 


This writer, who often copies 11:٦ لد عتتد‎ Mastowrt, 
speaks of the villages from which Cazerén had been 
formed, its want of river-water, the people’s dependence 
on rain, on wells, and the three conduits. It is, how- 
ever, by no means stngular in this deficiency ; a traveller 
might wonder -why considerable towns of Persia had 
been built in situations so remote from rivers, that an 
article indispensably necessary to the common purposes, 


9 
کے جم کب‎ PSS OS GOSSSSSSCPSSS TOSS SSEOH SES 


See the MS. Tarikh-i-Hifiz Abré, account of Cazerén). The Shebangarians‏ رم 
which some‏ (شبانگارہ) mentioned in this passage were peuple of Shebéng.urah‏ 
seckon as a district of Pars, on the borders of Kirman; (See the MS Dict. Berhan‏ 
Kattea ) ; and others as a distinct province ; thus HAMDALLAH devotes to it the‏ 
thirteenth chapter of his Nozkat af Coléb, (Geographical Section).‏ 
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the comforts and luxuries of life, could not be procured 
without much trouble and expense, and seldum in a 
state of original purity. It also excited my surprise 
that Cazerén thus disadvantageously circumstanced, should 
have drained of its population the neighbouring city of 
Shapir ; ‘“‘which,” as one of our Persian companions 
assured me, “‘ occupied a plain reseml:ling the terrestrial 
paradise in temperature of climate, and fertilty of soil ; 
in the beauty and fragrance of its plants and flowers; 
and in the delicious coolness of its murmuring streams.” 
He abruptly closed this poetical description, by men- 
tioning in simple language, that the country about 
Shapir yielded abundance of partridges, and other game, 
and was particularly adapted to the sport of hawking. 


Much also was reported of the ruins and fine sculp- 
tures visible in that place, concerning which I had 
made extracts from various manuseripts; and, as the 
Ambassador thought proper to halt one day at Cazerin, 
that all who had suffered from heat and. fatigue, might 
be enabled to overcome the remaining difficulties of their 
journey; I rejoiced in the opportunity of obtaining 
even a momentary sight of *Shapir and its antiquities, 
said to be distant only four farsakhs, or farsangs (between 
fourteen. and fifteen miles). 


The Ambassador, meanwhile, discovered, and took proper 
measures to frustrate, a plot devised for the assassination 
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of Asu’t Hassan Kua’n; whose honourable mission 
to England; the kindness shewn him; and the riches 
supposed to have been lavished on him there; (for it 
was whispered that he had received from the East-India 
company an hundred thousand pounds) awakened the 
envy and jealousy of a formidable enemy; the more 
dangerous as he professed the warmest friendship. It is 
probable, also, that he attributed to the Khan a degree 
of influence over Sir Gore Ouseley, which, he might 
apprehend, would not be always exerted in a manner 
favourable to his own designs. Being himself in ano- 
ther quarter of the kingdom, his agents were instructed 
so to contrive Asu’t Hassan’s death on the road 
between Bushehr and Shirdz, that it should appear cither 
the )لاہ‎ of an attack made by robbers, or of an 
accidental fall from his horse, among the rocks and 


precipices. . 


About this time there were in circulation some ex- 
traordinary rumours concerning. Nessr Kua‘’n, who 
had lately received orders to appear at court; where, 
many persons expected that he would lose his head. Ac- 
cording to intelligence brought from Tehrdn, the king 
expressed considerable displeasure on account of the 
Demikh massacre, and on a former occasion had said 
to that Vaeir; “thou knowest how I have punished 
“and disgraced two illustrious noblemen, the chiefs of 
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‘tribes; thou, who art of mean origin, must not hope 
“to escape with the privation of eyes, like Cuera’cH 
“Aur Kna’n (6 (چراغ علي‎ or with a bastinado on the 
“soles of thy feet so severe that the nails shall drop off, 
“like Nasser Kua’n (6 :(نصر‎ for thy crimes, life 
‘‘must be the forfeit.” Notwithstanding this caution 
from a Monarch who rarely threatens in vain, and 
whose slightest command would have been the signal 
for instant execution; the minister returning to Shirdz 
persevered in his oppressive conduct ; depopulating by ex- 
cessive rapacity the towns and villages within his juris- 
diction; and in consequence of the last summons from 
Tchrén, those who within a few days had not only 
endeavoured to palliate his guilt, but even talked of his 
good qualities, now openly acknowledged their delight 
at the prospect of his destruction, which they thought 
inevitable. 


3. The Ambassador, accompanied by most of the English 
gentlemen, set out from Cazerin at five in the morning, 
and having passed through Deris, turned off to the plain 
of Shapér; which in apparent fertility, in beauty and 
‘in its limpid streams, seemed worthy of the praises 
above recorded. The report, also, with respect to game 
was fully justified ; for the Mehmandér’s hawk, within an 
hour, killed several partridges and some other birds. 
Thus my wish to see the amusement of hawkin g was 
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here gratified; but at the expense of time which certainly 
might have been much better employed in a spot 
studded with antiquities, which none of our travel- - 
writers had visited; although the short, but sufficiently 
accurate description, heard and reported by Kempfer, 
{See his Ameen. Exot. p. 364), might have proved them 
fit objects of antiquarian research(*). 


I contrived, however, in about three hours to obtain 
a glimpse of the most obvious and, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal remains both of the houses and publick buildings ; 
with fragments of pillars and capitals which bespoke a 
Grecian or Roman hand; and of the numerous figures 
cut in tablets on the rock; and, whether executed by 
European or Persian artists, evidently monumehts of the 
Sassanian King whose name has been conferred on the 
place, and whom we call Sapores or Sapor(*). 


VOSS SOSOS OOOO SOS صمممممییہممھیوصممممممممییہہیجم یی‎ 


At the time of this, his second visit, Mr. Morier’s excellent account of his first‏ رت 
excursion to Shapér was in the London press, from which it issued in 1812; enriched‏ 
with notes and illustrations by the learned cditor, Mr. Inglis, who has ingeniously‏ 
compressed into a few pages, the result of such multifarious reading and elegant in-‏ 
quiry, that it would disappoint the publick hope were one so qualified to shine as an‏ 
original author, much longer contented with celebrity acquired asa commentator.‏ 


€ 
(*) The modern Shapir ( (شاپوں‎ has been softened or abridged from the 
original name Shakpuhri, as it appears on various medals and gems, and in 
Pahlavi inscriptioos on marble, which I copied at Persepolis and shall give 
engraved in another part of this work, as they seem to have escaped the 
notice of precedipg travellers. 
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Having heard that the hills bounding this plain 
contained many vestiges of ancient~ castles and temples, 
J sketched on first entering it, the distant appearance 
of some ruins which it was not in my power to exam- 
ine more nearly. They were situate on the side of a 
mountain (See Plate XVII), and resembled some brick- 
works of the early Muselmdéns; yet future researches 
may perhaps exalt them into the remains of a Fire- 
Temple, and I regret that it was not in my power to 
inspect them more closely. 1 must also regret, that my 
view of another ruin was hasty and indistinct; for, as 
a peasant afterwards informed me, it is called the dtish 
kaddah (اتشگدہ)‎ or “ Fire-Temple,” and one of my English 
companions thought that a rude sculpture which he no- 
ticed in it, had been designed to represent a Buill., The 
Manuscript Sér al belddn (in a passage comprising some 
difficulties which I shall not here stop to discuss) gives 
the name of Gaow-ser’ (ئفاس)‎ or ‘‘‘bull-headed,” to a 
Fire-Temple existing at this placé in the tenth century ; 
and called, according to the printed work of Ean 
Havkat., (کارش)‎ Gawsh or Kawsh(™). 


F9SSSESH6F:‏ ہ۱موصح-د>ڈد”ممکھک کک ھی :تک>ک ئن کک ڑ 


(*) Orient. Geogr. p. 95. The difference between Gaowser and GawsA 


( کاورش‎ and (کاوسر‎ arises merely from inaccurate penmanship in one of the 
original MSS. It is not surprising that a ‘bull’s head” should appear among 
the ornamental sculptures of an ancient edifice in this country; if, as FiRDAUSI 
relates, the steel mace with which FERIDD’N, one of the earliest Persian Kings, 
destroyed the tyrant Zoua’K, was made in the form of a bull’s head, and 


therefore called Gaow ser and gaow-peiger (Sy 3); gaow-chehr (کاوہ چھر)‎ 
&c. In the army also of Cat Kuusrav, (Cyrus), we find that a bull's, or 
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To the extremity of this mountain I proceeded, and 
turning on the right, observed that its rocky surface was 
chisselled into various tablets or compartments, exhibiting 


the forms of chiefs and warriors, victorious and vanquished. 
٠ 


The study during many years of gems and medals, 
which by their inscriptions in the Puhlavi language 
incontestably proved that they belonged to Princes of 
the Sassanian dynasty, had rendered so familiar the 
countenances of several, that, even without any capectation 
of seeing him represented here, I should have easily 
recognised in the principal figure of each perfect com- 
partment, the mighty SHa’pu’r, who styled himself the 
“king of kings,”,and whom we might pronounce the 
vainest of monarchs if all the similar monuments visible 
in Persia were executed by his own desire. Such comme- 
morate his glory, not only at the spot which bears his 
name, but at Nakhsh-i-Rustam and Nakhsh-i- Rejeb, near 


99S 09S EHO9 69096049 GS9OOS‏ ھت تک کک 99999 DPOBS OOS 9 0S S99 GBS‏ کہ × <ط 


buffalo’s head was the device on a general’s banner, سر کارمیش‎ yw usted در‎ and this 
general was from Istakhr, or Persepolis, according to one fine copy of the Shahnémah 
which I shall more particularly examine when tracing armorial ensigns to an Eastern 
source. RustTaM, the chief hero of Persian Romance, appears in many illuminated 
MSS. wielding a ponderous bull-headed tnace. That the bull or ox was of great 
importance in ancient mythology is well kaown, from the works of various learned 
writers besides Vossius (De Idololatria), and Bryant; (Analysis, Kc). Indeed a: 
sufficient number of most satisfactory proofs may be found passim, in one valuable 
work, the “ Recherches sur les Arts de la Gréce,” of M. D’Hancarville, an 7 
able and accomplished, though sometimes fanciful; who traces the emblematick 
ox or bull to sculptures at Persepolis, and to ages that preceded Zoroaster. (Rech. 
Tome 11. supplem. p. 130, 134, &c). ۱ 
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the ancient capital of his empire; and ¥ beheld memo- 
rials of his triumph at Darddgerd in the south, and at 
Rei in the torth(*). 


On the first tablet at Shaptir (of which my little sketch, 
Plate XVII. fig. a, will convey some idea) may be traeed, 
though indistinctly, the form of a captive or supplant, 
between two horsemen, from one of whom he seems with 
extended arms to solicit mercy. The figures are of gigan- 
tick proportions, but much effaced, and it is seareely 
possible to ascertain the outlines of SHaru’r; for him 
F would suppose that personage whose mercy the suppliant 
implores, and beneath whose horse's feet, we discern 
the lifeless body of some foe ; a barbarous but expressive 
attribute that designates the royal conqueror in different 
places; and may, perhaps, tend to confirm the report 
of a Greek historian, who relates that Sapores filled 
with his slaughtered enemies, the fissures and hollow 
places between rising grounds, so that he and his Persian 
horsemen might ride over their bodies as on a plain(®). 


'SOOood: 


Perhaps he found some pleasure in contemplating his own image thus‏ رم 
gonspicuous inso many parts of hisdominious ; for TABRI informs us that “SHapu’R‏ 
which.so fascinated‏ و شاپور went‏ نیکوروريی ہبوٹ was ofa very beautiful countenance,”‏ 
an Arabian Princess that she betrayed het father and his citadel into the hands of‏ 
his mortal foe, the Persian Monarch.‏ 


©) Qs cai ré onpayyddy اہ‎ cola yupla ray ey ros oper: Gpaypay, ros copacw 
avarAnpouy rev werruxérey avSparey, cal xpos gérnra gépécy ray سو(‎ ra ےت ہیں‎ 
wal eavéyovra, cal ovrw xaSerrevery ev avros ام‎ duaBalveyr wowep ‘ef opadoy ras 
axpwpelas. Agath. Hist, Lib, Ill, p. 129, (Lugd. Bat. 1594). 
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This attribute is found in the next tablet, a fine piece 
of sculpture, forty one feet long and about twenty feet 
high ; divided into-several compartments, and containing 
so many figures and each figure reqwring such minute 
detaib that, having sketched a few, I laid aside my 
pencil, feeling that kind of despair which arises from 
the contemplation of a task too great to be performed 
within the time allowed. On the opposite bank of the 
river other tablets appeared, claiming examination ; and 
manuscripts had informed me that a ca‘ern here con- 
cealed objects no less extraordinary than those imme- 
diately within the traveller’s notice. I therefore resolved 
to see, however hastily, all sculptures offering themselves 
for inspection, and to seek among the rocks and recesses. 
ef the mountains, those vestiges of antiquity indicated 
by Persian writers, and by local report. To my inertness, . 
also, concerning the great monument, I was reconciled 
by considering, that-Mr. Morier had already delineated 
five or six of the prineipal figures ; and that Major D’Arcy 
had undertaken the general view with which he has 
permitted me to decorate this work, and which in its 
extensive range comprehends that interesting sculpture ; 
(See Plate XVIII). Swa’ru’rn conspicuous from the 
globular orfaments above his crown, and mounted on a 
spirited charger, leads by the right. hand one captive 
Roman, whilst another kneels before him in the attitude 
of submission.. Facing him are several men on foot, of 
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whom some appear to carry standards and trophies ; 
among the figures which I sketched were three, holding 
certain things that suggested a momentary idea of mu- 
sical instruments; they are, probably, articles of the Roman 
spoil, (See Plate XVII. fig. 5). Near the King’s -horse 
there is a short inscription, of which my copy, from 
accidental obliteration, retains only those characters 
represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 18). They 
are placed in a direction nearly perpendicular, like legends 
on the Fire-altars of some Sassanian medals, and the lines 
en a stone Fire-altar which I discovered between Shirdz 
and Fasa (or Pasa, the supposed Pasagarda), and _ shall 
describe hereafter. Behind the king are two ranks of 
Persian horsemen; a little winged and naked child, 
resembling our common representation of an angel or 
a cupid, seems to bear towards him one of those fillets 
which Eastern princes bound on their foreheads as em- - 
blems of royal authority; the ends of a similar fillet 
wave on the conqueror’s shoulderss and one, (with the 
tiara) is offerred to his descendant VarHarRa‘n, or Bau- 
Ra M on medals which exhibit it in the hand of a 


youth or prince(®). But as the angel is evidently an 


PPD PSS SSG F G9 GSSOGS SSS 0459S OF 09S F495 GS 997099 COS6659E06@ 7 : حتف‎ 
(®) See a gold medal of ‘he Cabinet de Roi at Paris (in the Third Supplement to 
Pellerins “۶ Receuil de Medailles,” Pl. 11. p. 40). Of this medal I deciphered the 


Pahlavi inscription, as of auother (silver) preserved in the Hunterian Museum and 
exhibiting the samedevice See ‘“Observ. on some Med. and Gemg,” &c. (Lond , 


1801), Section I, and the frontispiece. 
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allegorical personage, (and, not improbably, the work of 
Grecian or Roman captives); we may, perhaps, suppose 
an allusion to the victory by which SHapu’r had trans- 
ferred to his own brow, the diadem of a fallen Monarch(™). 


٠ 

It can scarcely be doubted that this was Valerian, the 
Roman Emperor, vanquished near Edessa (in the year of 
Christ 260), by Sapor the son of Artaxerxes, as our 
historians denominated SHapu’r the first; who during 
the life of his father ArDEsHI’R, was admitted to the 
participation of supreme dominion, according to Persian 
writers; and their account is confirmed by at least one 
fine sculpture near Persepolis, and a very rare medal, 
preserved in the Pembroke cabinet(*). All the most 


SOOOOOO O: 


Under the Arsacidan dynasty, which SHAPvu’R’s father had overthrown, the‏ رم 
Persians were accustomed to see allegorical figures, a goddess, a genius, or a victory,‏ 
ott medals of their kings ; presenting, like the angel at Shapir, a tiara, a garland, or a‏ 
palm-branch. Of those medals (which bore Greek inscriptions) Vaillant, Pellerin, and‏ 
other numismatical writers, have given many engravings. Some also, are in my own‏ 
collection; one, found whilst I wis at Tekrén, (in May 1812) among the neighbouring‏ 
ruins of Rai (or Rhagés), is of silver, and corresponds to that medal which Vaillant‏ 
would assign to the first or second Arsaces (Arsacid. Imp. pp. 8-17, &c. Paris 1728) ;‏ 
but Pellerin, perhaps more justly, to the thirteenth; Mithridates, 111. (Receuil de Med..‏ 
p. 149. Pl. XV). On this we see Pallas offering to the Monarch a crown or wreath‏ 
with pendent fillets. That those Arsacidans coined money with Pahlavi legends‏ 
more peculiarly for the use of their Persiah subjects, I have elsewhere remarked, (See‏ ۔ 
Observ. on Gems and Medals, &c. Sect. VII) ; and will hereafter show from some‏ 


silver coins which I possess. 


(*) I particularly allude to those figures of which Mr. Morier has given the outlines 
in his “ Journey thyough Persia,” &c. Plate XIX. p. 138, and on which some observations _ 
shall be offered in my account of Persepolis. ‘These and other sculptured figures at 
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important facts that Greek and Latin records furnish, 
concerning Sapor, have been judiciously collected by 
Gibbon ; who applied in vain to D’Herbelét for Persian. 
accounts of that victory which must have proved so 
flattering to the conqueror’s fellow-countrymen ; and the 
English historian mi ght have regretted, as on another 
subject, that the celebrated French orientalist had not 
found and used a Persian translation of Tasri’s Arabick 
Chronicle composed in the ninth century(*). I have consul- 
ted different copies of this version ; the nearest approximation 


GOSS OCOO: 


the same place (now absurdly called Nakhsk i Rejeb (نقش ر جب)‎ or the “ Portrait of 
REJEB”), represent, in my opinion the admission of SHAPU’R to a share in the royal 
authority ; expressed by the ¢iare and fillets attached to it, which he and his father 
ARDESHI'R hold between them. The medal bearing in Pahlavi characters, on one 
side the name of ARDEsHI’R, and on the other of SHAPU’R, may be seen in the‘ ‘¢ Pem- 
broke Collection,” (Part. II. Plate 77) and, thence copied, in the “ Antiquary’s "Maga- 
٠“ gine or Archeological Library,” (No. III), illustrating a memoir which I communicated 
(in 1806), to the editor of that work ; proving from TABRI and 7۱20۸057, ۸ ۵ 
participation of empire with his father, which the Pembroke medal confirmed, and 
to which the sculpture, discovered, or at least delineated, since that time, ind ubitably. 
alludes. Itis also the subject ofa fine sculpture ماد‎ Firézabéd, (the place anciently 
called Jér or Gir ), as I judge from the drawing made there by Major D’Arey. 


(*) “So little has been preserved of Eastern history before Mahomet, that the 
“ modern Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorivus- 
‘ to their nation. See Bibliotheque Orientale.” (Gibbon’s Decline and Full of the Roman 
Empire, chap. x. note 150). ‘Amidst our meagre relations, J must regret, that , 
ءء‎ T)’Herbelét has not found and used a Persian translation of TABARI, enriched, as he. 
“says, with many extracts from the native historians of the Ghebers or Magi.” (Gibb, 
Rom. Emp. (chap Li. note 33). The copy of Tapri’s Chronicle which I chiefly 
quote (after a collation with three others more modern, in my own collection), was 
transcribed in the year 1446, and fills two large folio volumes, 
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to ‘Valerianus,” that they afford, is Arvdnus (اروانوس)‎ 
and 7147186 .(ریانوس)‎ But that these names indicate Valerian 
appears from Tasri’s description of the person who 
bore them ; for he was one of the Roman Sovereigns 
آزرومیاں)‎ oy fl) who having been conquered by Suapu‘r 
in a fort near Antioch, was led into Susiana; where 
the Persian Monarch undertaking some extensive struc- 
tures (at Shushter), obliged his captive to assist in the 
work, by procuring experienced artists from Rome or 
Greece, and he promised that liberty should be the 
reward of this co-operation. The task was performed, 
and SHaprv’r observed his promise; but first cut off 
the Roman Chieftain’s nose, to brand him with an 
indelible mark of captivity(*). 


The Chronicle composed by Bena’KeET! in 1317, expres- 
ses very distinctly the name of ‘‘ Valerianus,” and of his 
son “ Gallienus” who lraving reigned conjointly fifteen years, 


() پس ان زومی را ازاد کرد وبیني او ببرید وکفت چارہء نیست ترا ازداغ اسیريی 
MS. Tarikh-i-Tabri. Another copy exaggerates the cruelty of SHAPU'R; “then he cutoff‏ 
uw‏ یىی ملکەاریم ر it‏ و لی زیریں ببرید *‘the nose, and under lip, of that Roman king.”‏ 
According to our historians the defeat or capture of Valerian, (for some say he was‏ 
treacherously seized), happened near EdeSsa. Tasnrt assigns it to “a fortress in the‏ 
But these accounts are‏ )0 انطاکیہ “land of Antekiah or Antioch.” las!‏ 
easily reconciled ; for Edessa was one of many places which at different times bore the‏ 
name of Antioch ; “ Edessam quse quondam Antiochia dicebatur.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib.‏ 
V. ۰۰ 24); and it was distinguished (for its celebrated fountain), by the addition of‏ 
Callirhoe.” A’vridyera ’ext Kadeppdns, or xpds KadXupony, a8 the learned Bayer has‏ 
(Petrop. 1734).‏ .11 مم remarked, in his ‘ Historia Osrhoena et Edessena.”‏ 
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‘¢were conquered by the Persian army, and made priso- 
“ners ; and the king of the Persians placed his foot on 
‘the neck of Valerianus, and then mounted his horse”(*). 
But Bexa’Ket1 compiled his account of the Kaisars or 
Ceesars, evidently from Greek and Latin writers, either 
directly or indirectly. In his very brief History of the 
Persian kings according to Eastern tradition, he has 
neglected to mention Valerian. That this Roman Empe- 
ror served as a foot-stool to Sapor whcn he ascended a 
vehicle or mounted on a horse; that his old age closed 
in a miscrable state of slavery; or in the agonies of a 
most cruel death; we learn from a ciowd of our his- 
torians(”). But in all the sculptures, that I have seen, 
(particularly one of considerable size and beauty near 
Dardbgerd) representing together Sapor and Valerian, 
probably at their first interview, the conqueror appears 


’OoGOS]OO 3OO-O1 


)*( ولریانوس و پسرش Coy‏ بعد py! jl‏ ہمشارکت پانزدء سال قیصري WIS‏ 
واز لشکرپاس شکستہ شدند و آسیر کشتند و پاد el‏ فرس پاي بر کردن ولریانوس 
dls us‏ ور اسپ ust‏ نشست MS. Tarikh-i-Benaketi, or Bakr al insib.‏ 


(*) See Trebellius Pollio, Lactantius, Rufus Festus, Entropius, Zosimus, Agathias, 
and others. Lactantius is content with flayipg the body of Valerian, after his death; 
and placing the skin, as a horrible trophy, in one of the Persian temples. ‘‘ Poster 
vero quam pudendam vitam in illo dedecore finivit, direpta est ei cutis,” &c. (Lact. de 
Mortib. Persecut. 5). Agathias, however, declares that according to many accounts, 
Sapor caused the imperial Roman to be flayed alive. “Or: 52 Badepravdv ۵۳ و ڈیر‎ 
sv tw rore 3ء٥٥٤‎ xpoorohephoarra ol, Kat etra verunpévor, ‘ode bwypela eho,” &c. 


Agath. Hist. Lib. IV. (p. 128 Lugd. Bat. 1584). 
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mercifully inclined towards his illustrious captive, then 
sinking under the weight of misfortune, and of his se- 
ventieth year. But the chisel may have been guided 
by adulation, or employed before the infliction of cruelty. 


Equal or perhaps superior in magnitude to the tablet 
at Shapir which I have above described, but separated 
from it by the river, is an extraordinary sculpture, 
containing in various compartments, a multiplicity of 
figures ; here also, Suapv’Rr is easily distinguished. Some 
outlines traced on the spot, (Plate XVII. fig. c), show 
the general form of this tablet, and of its subdivisions, 
with the situation occupied by the king; he is on 
horseback, his guards and attendants are numcrous ; we 
see,a lion, an elephant with his Indian rider, a vase and 
other offerings brought before the conqueror. 


Cut in the same. rock are different tablets exhibiting 
sculptures apparently designed, like those above mentioned, 
to commemorate the glory of SHapu’r; his triumphs 
and the presents or tribute which he received. Several 
camels, in one compartment, called to my recollection the 
splendid gift, sent to him by Odenathus of Palmyra, the 
husband of Queen Zcnobia(“). But so transient was my 


ومممہہمممہوییہو*٭ہ<-<و***ہوہ٭*ہەہ+ہەمممیممیمیویو-|ص۱صومموچجی 


See Peter Patricius in the “ Excerpta de Legationibus ex Dexippo, Eunapio, &c.‏ رص 
p. 29, Paris. 2609. oct. That the almost incredible number of ten thousand camels‏ 


QP 
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view that I could only note a few particulars of those 
remains. The artist has in some instances rendered 
Suapu’kr's figure disproportionately larger than the others ; 
and we find that in his time the Persians rode without 
stirrups, and wielded straight swords. A led horse 
appears in one sculpture here, saddled; but the 
saddle is without stirrups. It might, 1 think, be 
very casily proved, that stirrups and long crooked swords 
were not used in Persia, at least generally, before the 
invasion of that country by the Arabs. But it was a 
custom of remote antiquity in the East, (and is still prac- 
tised by Indian and Persian painters), to represent the 
king or chief hero as larger, beyond all natural propor- 
tion, than any other person in the same piece. Thus 
we find that the old Egyptian artists, in those extraor- 
dinary sculptures which adorn the ruins of Thebes, have 
rendered the conqueror in a battle-scene, ‘ of colossal 
“size, that is, far larger than all the other warriors,” 
as a most able antiquary informs us(“). 


:@ ہے کے ہہ ,ہہ PPPS POSSOS‏ مہ 


attended the Persian king when he travelled, was alleged by the effeminate Helioga- 
balus to extenuate his own luxury in having six hundred carriages. ‘ Imperator vero 
‘‘etiam sexcenta vehicula dicitur duxisse, asserens decem millibus camelorum Persarum 
* regem iter facere.” .اھ‎ Lamprid in Heliogab. p. 501. (Hist. August. Script. Lugd. 
Bat 1661). But those camels on the sculptures are represented as approaching, not 
following or attending ۹۶۸۶۰۰ 


() See “۶ Remarks on several parts of Turkey; (Part I. ZEgyptiaea.” p- 115). by 
William Hamilton, Esq. F. A.S. The plates(VIII, and IX), with which this learned 
writer has illustrated his work, confirm Monsieur Denon’s account of those sculpturea, 
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Of the morning spent. at Shapur, much was consumed 
among the mountains and precipices, in a fruitless 
search after caverns, said to be so spacious, that in many 
of them ten horse-men might ride abreast; and so intri- 
cately extensive that a person well acquainted with their 
secret recesses, might for years elude the pursuit of 
strangers. They were considered, although probably natu- 
ral, as excavations made by the Gabrs; but my desire to 
explore them had been chiefly excited by a passage in 
the Nozhat-al-Colib, indicating near this place “a black 
‘‘ statue of a man, (or statue of a black man) of considera- 
ble size ; which some pronounced a talisman, and others 
“ regarded asthe form of a person whom God had turned 
“into stone. The princes of that country,” adds the manus- 
cript, ‘‘ hold this image in high respect and vencration ; they 
“۶ مع‎ on pilgrimages to visit it and anoint it with oil’”?(*). 

مممه*٭ەمییصججمھمہیمی ےج جممیھی یھے-ی۔۔ 


wherein the hero appears as a young man six feet high, whilst the soldiers whom he 
commands “ont a peine pour proportion le quart de sa grandeur,” as that celebrated 
French traveller observes, in his ‘* Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte.” Appendix, 
p. xxvi. (Lond. 1802). The Egyptiau conqueror is not content, like SHapvu’r, that 
his horse should trample on the slain; we behold him treading on human bodies 
himself, in Mr. Hamilton's ninth Plate. I might, when incidentally mentioning on a 
former occasion, (See p. 236), the ancient wrestling; have referred to another of his 
interesting Plates; (XXII). : 


)*( شکل مردي سیاء است و بھیکل مردي بزرگ sae! oy!‏ گویند طلسم است 
وبريی کویند 8 مردي soy‏ کہ خداي gle‏ اورا سنک کردائیدہ وشاہان ان وایست 
ان صورت رأ معزز و مکرم دارند و بزپارتش روند و روغن بران مالند 
MS. Nozhat al ۸0/0۵: Geogr. ch, 12.‏ 
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An inquiry into this honour of unction (which if directed 
to a statue of SHapu’r, I cannot suppose any religious 
ceremony) might seduce me into the maze of Jewish and 
Grecian antiquity ; where Jacob’s pillar at Bethel, and the 
stones (generally black) called Betulia or Betuli, would 
present themselves to view. But I must not here in- 
dulge in such a digression. 


According to the Persian work of SurrkH Zarxu’s, 
‘Tt is related that amongst the mountains of this place 
‘there is a vast fissure; and at its entrance a statue of 
‘‘Saapu’r the son of ARDEsHI’R, whose sculptured 
‘‘representation is ten cubits high; and in this chasm is 
“a whirlpool, the depth of which has never been ascer- 
“‘tained”(). 


A fabulous account of SHapu’r’s statue is given in a 
Turkish work, preserved among the. manuscripts at the 
British Museum; and that Volume: celebrates also the 
image of a beautiful woman said to be visible near the 
city of Shapir. Both stories are illustrated with pictures, 
evidently the work of imagination. Yet female forms, 
although we did not discover any, may have been found 


& @ 


(*) نقلست کہ در کروھستان شاپور شکفتي عظیم Cand‏ و بردر ان غارصورت 


شاپور بی اردشیر و قامست اوردہ زع تراشیدہ wl‏ و در این شکفت gos‏ عظیمستا 
ce 4‏ ان پدیپد ٹنیست ,1 MS. Shiréz Namah. chap.‏ 
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here, as in other places, among sculptures of the Sas- 
sanian age(“). 


A third manuscript, the Térikh Maajem, declares that 
‘‘SH4pu'R’s statue, cut in marble under the form of a 
“pillar, was standing in the midst of ‘a cave”(“) ; and subse- 
quent researches have confirmed the accuracy of this des 
cription, although we sought the subject of it in vain. 
Major Stone, some weeks after, discovered the cavern, 
and Suapu’rs statue of gigantick size, (fifteen feet six 
inches long) fallen on the ground; and Plate XIX, is 
engraved from a drawing of it, which that accomplished 
officer communicated to the Ambassador. Indeed guides 
were procured from a neighbouring village, but at too 
latc,an hour, who would willingly have condticted us to 
the cavern. This was reported to be extremely dark, by 


(“) The Turkish MS. to which I refer, is in the Harleian Library, and numbered 

5500. The fabulovs account of SHAPU‘R's statue begins thus, 

روایتدرکە ولیت فارسدن شابور نام شھرہ بر اول Ke.‏ 
And the next story beginning thus,‏ 

KC. طاشدن بر عورئت تصویر‎ hat? کہ ارول دہ‎ uly, 
relates that at Shapér was the stone image, admirably carved, ofa woman, ornamented 
with an ear-ring. Such was the beauty of this image, that king Kuusrau Parvr'z 
endeavoured to carry it away: but not being able to remove it far from its original 
situation, he caused the beautiful statue to be placed on the road side, where it is 
said to continue an object of admiration to the present day; but of this, adds our 


Turkish author, الله اعلم‎ ** God best knows the truth.” 


)*( و صورتا شاپور از سنک تراشیدہ oil‏ و بشکل ستونيی bre yo‏ غارایستادہ 
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one of those peasants, who talked to me of the king’s 
figure; a throne; and other sculptures there which he 
had often seen. The MS. Tarikh Maajem having mentioned, 
in words above-quoted, the columnar statue, further says 
that, *“‘on the other side there is a similar fissure or 
“opening (among the mountains) where images and 
‘likenesses have becu carved”(“). But this probably 
alludes to the great tablet already noticed, the same, in 
my opinion, that Epn Havuxat describes. In his vague 
account, however, all may be included. Of the writings 
with portraits preserved by persons at the time when he 
travelled (the tenth century), and which recorded the his- 
tory of those illustrious men, represented in the sculptures ; 
a foreigner hastily passing after a lapse of eight hundred 
years, could scarcely hope to find even a fragment(“’). 
Yet from those or similar writings, with or without pictures, 
the author of a most valuable work, entutled Jludjmel 
al Tudrikh, ھ۸“‎ Compendium or Abstract of Chronicles io 
and composed early in the twelfth century; seems to 








١019۰ؤفەہ-‏ ےد :-ص۵4ج۔جص کہ 





چ 7> ججھین 


(*)و از طرني دیکر ھمچنیں شعبيی ھست و صورتہا بران REG‏ اند وتمثلہا انکیۓتر 
Merely cut in relief, we may suppose; as at Persepolis and other places. Among‏ 
sculptured representations of the human form, SHAPU‘R’s colossal statue was,‏ 
probably, singular in Persia, if so detached by the original artist from a mass of‏ 

stone, that the spectator could walk round it, as an insulated column. 


(‘’) Having mentioned the statues of kings, generals, high-priests, and other illus- 
trious men, sculptured on the mountain at Shépir, 22۸ HAUKAL.adds, “ and in 
‘* that place are some persons who have representations of them, and the stories of 
‘them written.” See the Orient. Geogr. of Ebn Hauk. (p. 129). 
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have derived materials for his chapter on what we may 
style, by a borrowed term, the royal Sassanian Costume ; 
for he often quotes the “ Book of Portraits of the Sas- 
‘‘sanian kings;” and the sculptures at Shdpér, as far as 
I could discern, have no relation to any other dynasty(“). 


It may seem doubtful whether this ٠“ Book of Portraits” 
contained actual delineations, (as the name would imply), 
or merely verbal descriptions ; forthe Mudjmel al Tudrikh 
thus quotes it on the subject of ARDEsu1‘R ; “and in the 
‘© Kitdb Suret-e-Padshahan beni Sassén, or Book of Portraits 
‘© of Sassanian kings,” 7 is related that, &c(*). But this ex- 
pression, in the vague manner of Eastern citation, may sig- 
nify nothing more than according to the Book, &c. And that 
some painted representations of those kings had existed 
within a few centuries, might be inferred from the minute. 
details of attitudes and colours given in certain tables 
of different Persian manuscripts(*). Indeed the account 


SOOQOOOO\ 


Jas) from which I transcribed the‏ النواریڈخ) The Mudjmel al Tuértkh‏ رم 
ehapter on Sassanian Costume, and other parts whilst at Paris in 1816; may be‏ 
considered one of the most valuable Persian manuscripts preserved in any European‏ 
co.kction ٠١ belongs to the Bibliothéque du Roi, and is numbered 62. The author,‏ 
whose name does not appear, dates bis Work in the (Mohammedan, year 520, or of‏ 
eur era 1126; and the copy was written in 813.—( 1410),‏ 


)*( واندر کتاب صورت پادشاہان بنی ساسان HS‏ است کہ KC.‏ 


م٣(‎ The Assdh al Tutrikh (امے الذواربے)‎ an دہ لاء٭×ء‎ ٤ historical work composed 
in 1127; and the »upplemental “introduction to some copies of TABRI’s Chronicle 
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of Sira‘pu‘r’s dress, in the Mudjmel al Tudrikh above-no- 
ticed, mentions colours, yet may not have been actually 
taken from painted representations. The passage is this ; 
“And in the Book of Portraits his pirdhen, (a kind of small 
‘shirt) is said to haye been of a sky-blue colour; his 
*‘ trowsers of fine red silk; he wears a red tddje or diadem 
“on his head, and stands, grasping aspear in his hand’(°*"). 


Whatever may be discovered at Shdpuir by future tra- 
vellers, none of the monuments which I examined, seemed 
to claim an earlicr date than the age of that Sovereign 
from whom the place has derived its name; yet the 
situation might have attracted some of his predecessors ; 
and many authors assign to it a city founded above ten 
centuries before he ascended the throne. “It was, ori- 
‘‘ginally built,” according to Hampatitan Cazvi'nNt, 


exhibit tables very briefly describing the Sassanian Cos‘ume, and differing in some 
trifling circumstances not only from each other butefrom the Mudjmel al Tudritkh ; 
thus in the first-mentioned MS. we find ۸۶۰۶ھ ت×ڈ‎ having “a crown on his head, and 
‘* a sky-blue pirdhen, or inner garment,” whilst in the supplement to TaBRI, he is 
described as “ wearing a crown on his head and wielding a spear.” I have above 
extracted a more full account from the MS. Mudjmel al Tuérikh, and must reserve 
for another place some observations concerning ancient Costume, and conjectures ox 
the '“ Book of Portraits.” 


() ودر کتاب الصور اورا aly‏ اسمان کون کوید و شلوار eg ee sta‏ سخ 
درسر ایستادہ نیزہ در دست کرفتہ MS. Maudjmel al Tuérikh-‏ 
(وش) The fine silk mentioned here by the name of Vashi, was so called from Vash‏ 


a با‎ in Turkestén, famous for the manufacture of it; as I learn from the MS. 
Dictionary Berkan Kattea. 
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“by Taumuras, entitled Div-band, (the vanquisher and 
٠“ enchainer of demons) who called it Dindiladdr. Alexan- 
“ der of Greece ruined and levelled it with the ground, 
“ when he conquered Persia ; and it was rebuilt by Suapu‘R, 
“the son of ArpEsHIR Baseca’n, who gave it his 
مہ“‎ name, as being originally Bena-i-Shaptr, or an edifice 
“erected by SHapu’r; in process of ycars through a 
٠“ gradual corruption of language, and change or reduction 
“‘of letters, this became Beshdvur’("). 


We find it noticed in the Chronicle of Ha’r1z Asru’, 
as “anciently founded by TauHmuras, when, in all the 
“province of Furs there was not any other city besides 
‘““Istakhr, (or Persepolis). In those days, it was called 
““Dindila,” according to the same historian,* who adds, 
that Alexander ruined it so completely as to leave no 
vestiges, and that SHapu‘r rebuilt it(*). In like manner, 
SHEIKH Zarkvu’s ascribes the foundation of this city to 
TaHMURAS, and its destruction to “ Duu’t KarneIn,” or 


PSOOOOO 


)*°( طہمورك دیربند ساخت 3 Nao wR?‏ خواند اسکندر رمی Wendy!‏ نت فارس 
انرا 10 خراب of‏ شاپور بن اردشیر Ob‏ از نو عمارت of‏ و شاپور خواند ہنام 
خوں del‏ ان بنا شاپورست ہمرورایام از اذغام و حذف حرف بشاور شد 
MS. Nozhat al Colub. (Geogr. ch, 12).‏ 
0( بنا ایی شھر تقدیم طہمورث کردہ بوتتي کہ درفارس حز اصطفر gps‏ شہر 
ons‏ و نام unl‏ موضحع دران ایام دین دلا بوں MS. Tarikhi-Hifiz Abra.‏ 
28 
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‘the two horned” (Alexander), at the time when he inva- 
‘¢ ded Persia”(“). To multiply extracts from different 
manuscripts, asserting the existence of a city here, in ages 
long before the Christian era, would be easy, but appears 
unnecessary ; as the augfhors acknowledge that it had been 
completely ruined. Yet we must not weigh too nicely 
the exact import of every word or phrase used by Persians in 
descriptions of this kind. Firpavs1, (asthe Appendix will 
show), ascribes to King Sua’pu‘r the castle and town called 
after him ; and constructed with the assistance of his Roman 
captive Bera‘nu’s. We find Balerianos, used by a Greek wri- 
ter, to express the name of Valerian. (See p. 288, note 39). 


The delights of Shapir have been celebrated by various 
writers; the ‘‘fragrance exhaling from its gardens and 
shady bowers which charmed all that sojourned there; 
the trees of every sort, the corn and rice, the fruit of 
cold and of warm climates ; especially the grapes and oran- 
ges, Ilemons, dates and mulberries, growing in such pro- 
fusion that they bore no value, and passengers might 
gather themas they pleased : the abundance of beautiful and 
odoriferous flowers ; the water-lilies, narcissuses, violets, and 
jasmines ; the silk, honey, wax, aud oil, sold at a low rate”), 


BOPP OHS OS DOO 99S SFO 9999S G9 ھک گک ”وص‎ 0985S SS4E56ES99GSSS 
MS, Shirés Némak. &C. rd gilof و چوں ذوالفرنیں بفارش امد انرا خراب‎ )“( 


(*) This is the sum of various flowery descriptions scattered through different 


MSS. the Seir al Beléd ; Nozhat al Colub; Tarikh-t-Héfiz Abrié ; Sér al Beldén; &c. 
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all combined to render Shapir the seat of luxury and of 
comfort; but could not save it from decay. Although this 
city became subject to the Muselmdus so early as the 
year 643 of our era(**), yet its Fire-temple was pro- 
bably frequcnted in the tenth century, by numerous 
votaries ; as the disciples of Zoroaster (or ZERA’TUSHT) ap- 
pear at that time, to have enjoyed religious toleration. For 
the Muselmans, also, it had then, as Espn ]1۸ ×۴۸ informs 
us (p. 90), a pulpit or oratory, which marks it as a 


place of note(”). 


We find, however, that, early in the fifteenth century 
when 11۸۶۲۶ Asru’ composed his ‘ Chronicle” both this 
city and Cazerun had suffered much from the passing of 
foreign armies and the tyranny of great rhen, which 
caused a dispersion of the people; and this historian 
expresses his hopes “ that the victorious government would 


(*) Or of the Hejrah 23, under OMAR. See the MS. Tarikh i-Tabri, in the 
account of that Khalifah’s conquests. 


(*") The Gadrs, Christians, and Jews who existed here in the tenth century, are 
mentioned by ×ھ2‎ HauKkAaL; (Orient. Geogr. p. 116). But the passage is given 
more fully in the MS. Sér al Beldén, thus, 
وصابي و سامري نیزھست‎ dtl سی‎ pS و أما دینھا ایشان اول دردار پارس جھود و ترساەو‎ 
«But concerning their religions; first, there are in the land of Pars, Jews, and 
“Christians, and Gabrs, or Fire-worshippers ; and there are likewise Sabians and 
‘‘Samaritans.” The remains of a magnificent church, at Shépir, are noticed by 
Father Angelo; they bore, in his time, (from 1664 to 1678) the name of (کلیسیا)‎ 
Kelissia (Ecclesia). See the Latin, French and Italian columns of the Gazophyl.Ling. 
Pers. p. 368. In the Persian column he adds that Kelissia signifies a place of worship 


of the Christians, or believers in the Messiah, As معبدی‎ At, 
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“rebuild those towns and restore them toa flourishing 
‘*‘ condition’ (*). These patriotick wishes have not been ac- 
complished in respect to Shapir ; and the writers who praise 
most highly its beauty and fertility, mention, likewise, 
two local circumstances which perhaps, collaterally,+may 
account for the desertion of its inhabitants; ‘the air,” 
according to Hampatyiau Cazvi‘'nt, “is warm, and being 
“ confined on the north is impure’(°*’) ;_ the water, he adds, 
#3 derived from a_ considerable river called after the 
city. ‘ But this water,” says Ha’riz AsBru’, “becomes, 
‘“‘ from the number of rice-fields, unpleasant and unwhole- 


٠٤ some’ (). 


To some of our party however, it afforded very deli- 
cious draugnts; and the streams abounded with fish. I 
felt much regret in leaving Shaptir; having passed but 
a few hours where an antiquary might find ample gra-~ 
tification for a week. But our Mehmandar, Zexr Kua’n, 
took so little interest in the sculptures or ruins which 
he had never seen; that (as I observed, p. 264), he 





>0< -ت ےہ دہ کچ کچ >> >> 
)٢(‏ و حالا بفر دولت sali‏ امید چنان است کہ بہ Sle‏ عمارت باز رسد 
٠‏ ط4 :45۴ا MS Tarikh‏ 


.)”( هوایش کرمسیرست و شمالش بستہ و بدیں سبب pyle‏ است 
MS. Nozhat al Colud Geogr. ch. 12).‏ 


NSU دار و اب ان زخیم است و‎ shout زار‎ gig aGl eget )( 
MS. Terikh Héfis Abra. 
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slept under a neighbouring tree, whilst we were engaged 
In examining them; and this worthy nobleman left the 
place with us, carrying aloft in his right hand, as he 
galloped about offering to each person, several small, thin: 
pieces of kabdb (1S) or roasted meat, spitted on a 
slender stick three or four feet long; for, when composing 
himself to sleep, he had directed that his servants, accus- 
tomed on hunting-excursions, to picpare hasty repasts, 
should kill and cut up a lamb ; for the toasting of this a 
few minutes sufficed after our 1eturn from the sculptures. 


We went back in the evening to Cézerun; many of our 
servants here laid aside their turbans, which they had 
hitherto worn after the Arabian fashion, and provided 
caps of black lamb-skin; a favourite article of dress 
with the present royal family the Cajars (ناجار)‎ : and from 


their example, almost universal among the Persians. 


On the second at’ two o’clock, after noon, the ther- 
mometer was up to 71; at half past three on the third, 
it stood at 65; the nights here were cool. 


4. This morning at four o’clock, a loud and mono- 
tonous sound, proceeding as a native of Cazertin informed 


me, from the book-i-hamoom("), announced that the city- 


buk-i-hamdm “ the trumpet of the bath”. For‏ برق حمام 60 So he‏ رام 
this a hurn is often used, and sometimes aconch, ‘bat the long 4 before m m‏ 
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baths were heated and open for the reception of women ; 
our trumpets, soon after, summoned us to march, and 
thcir notes were re-echoed with uncommon distinctness. 
During the first part of this day’s journey, the road 
exhibited such numerous remains of houses, that Cazertin, 
connected on the other side with Deris, by the séries of 
buildings still visible in ruins, might be said, with its 
gardens, to have once occupied a line of eight or nine 
miles. Near the town, we saw on the right, some walls 
and towers of the Calaa-i-Jehidan, or ‘‘ Jew’s Castle,” 
uninhabited and decaying, although apparently, of mo- 
dern construction. The origin of its name, I could not 
discover; but the castle may have been a place allotted 
for the residence of Jews, who, as there is reason to 
believe, abounded formerly in this country. <A whiter 
of the tenth century, already quoted, (See note 457), 
enumerates them among the principal. classes of those, not 
professing the Muselman faith, who, at that time mhabited 
Pars. 


We ascended by a steep and winding path, the Kutel 
i-dokhter, (330 Jo) or “ mountain-pass of the daughter or 
damsel ;” which would, perhaps have exposed us to more 
dangerous situations than the Kutels already surmounted, 


several words, as well as before بد‎ is pronounced by the Southerfi Persians like 
our ¢o (or the French on) I have remarked in the preface, 
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had not parapets been erected in several places at the 
expense ofa benevolent merchant ; from whom, however, 
some endeavoured to withold the praises due to philanthio- 
py; insinuating that his motive for a work by which 
the publick benefitted, was merely private interest; a 
wish to save the mules laden with his merchandise from 
perishing amongst the rocks and precipices. 


For a view taken by myself, which expressed but 
faintly the asperities of this Kutel, and the difficulties of 
its tortuous road, I have gladly substituted a beautiful 
drawing, made by Major D’Arcy, and copiedin Plate XX. 

Our tents were pitched in the woody vale of A’spu‘t, 
(.su!) a pleasant spot surrounded by barren qountains. 
We did not arrive at the camp, until near cleven o’clock, 
having employed betwecn five and six hours in per- 
forming a march کہ‎ thirteen miles and a half; during 
this, we experienced various degrees of heat and cold, 
which did not always seem regulated by local elevation 
or depression. Here the Ambassador received a p esent of 
fruit from Mirza ZEIN AL A°BEDEIN, (میرزا زیں العاہدیں)‎ 
who in the absence of Nesst Kua’n, acted as Vazir or 
Minister to Husern ALI Mi'rza, the Prince of Shirdz. 


5. We proceeded, this day, by a stony path, up the 
Kutel called Pér a zan, (پیرزی)‎ or the “Old Woman ;” a 
Succession of steep hills, which it was a work of tine 
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and difficulty to ascend. [laving reached the summit, we 
were rewarded for our labour by a view over the Desht- 
t-Arzhen, a plain, where we could discern our white 
tents at the distance of eight or nine miles. Between 
Abdi and the camp at Desht-i-Arzhen, we medsured 
seventeen miles and a half. The plain seemed extensive 
but wore a wintry aspect, and the mountains around 
were nearly covered with snow. It must, however, in 
suinmer be very beautiful; and the Persians describe it 
as a perfect paradise; although they acknowledge that 
the neighbouring thickets are haunted by beasts of prey. 


This confirms the account given by Hampa.ian 
Cazvi’n1, in his geographical treatise—‘ The verdant 
‘meadows of Desht-i-Arzhen, forming a plain two farsangs 
“Jong, and one farsang broad, are situate,” he says, ٠۶“ on 
‘the borders of a lake; and in that territory is a forest 
“۶ containing many ravenous lions”(™), The same geographer 
also informs us that “the water of the lake of Desht- 
‘<3-Arzhen in Fars, is pleasant, and in the spring-season 
‘very abundant, but during summer much reduced. 
“ Shirdz is chiefly supplied with fish from this lake, 
‘‘which in circumference is three farsangs, or according 


جەموووومو 





)**( مرغزار دشت wil‏ بر ose js‏ اآُست wie rs‏ حراسٹت aden wl)‏ 
dy‏ است کہ ذر ol‏ شیر شرزہ ہسپار باشد طول این مرغزار دو فرسنک و درعرض 
یکفرسنک است .)12 MS. Nozhat al 6۱.۵. (Geogr. ch.‏ 
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¢¢to the work entitled Sur al dkalim, thirty’(“). The 
historian Ha’riz مث‎ ×٠" notices this fertile plain, situate 
near the lake of Arzhen, and the thicket or forest, which he 
styles “a mine of Lons,” and describes as being two farsangs 
in length and one farsang in breadth(“). During the 
march of this day, the country in general appeared wooded, 
and we saw many eagles. 


Near our camp, was a spring of most excellent water ; res- 
pecting this, the peasants mentioned two anecdotes, equally 
entitled to credit; one represented it, as having issued 
from the rock, through a miraculous influence of some 
holy personage immediately after he was born; the 
other, a few minutes before; and*we heard that among 
the mountains, not very distant, was a narrow cleft, 
or fissure, by passing through which, a man of suspected 
birth might absolve himself from every imputation of 
illegitimacy. The deskt or plain, derives its name of 


BSOOSOSSSO4 





PS 


are? (™)‏ دشت ارژن بولیت Guy‏ اب این سحیرہ شیریں است بوتت He‏ 
ابش بسیار بود و بتابستان کم کردد اکثر ماهبي شیراز Nil‏ دریاچہ باشد و دورش ds‏ 
MS. Nozhat al Coléb (chap. of Lakes).,‏ 


)™( مرغزاردشت ارژن---این مرعزار بر GUS‏ حیرہ oft‏ است و بیشۂ ایستٹ 


معدن شیر طول ان دو فرسنک در عرض یک فرہ 
Abr&é. 1 have before remarked, (See p. 187), the expression‏ یئ .504-4 MS.‏ 
here used, maaden-i-shir, “2 mine of lions,”‏ 


2R 
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Arzhen, Arjen, Arzen, &c. from the tree so called, a 
specics of the wild or mountain-almond. There is an 
absurd tradition, that Mowammep’s son-in-law, At, 
(who never was in this country), saved from the jaws 
of a lion, among the forests at Desht-i-Arzhen, or Arjenah, 
an apostate Persian named Setma’n (سلمان)‎ much cele- 
brated by the Arabian writers(®). 


In the village here, many people retire during the 
winter, into vaults or subterraneous chambers; a practice 


frequent in other places. 


On the sixth, we advanced by a road exhibiting many 
fine, and, I believe, uncommon flowers ; although much 
snow yet remained, and the morning was extremely 
cold. Some steep and rugged hills opposed our progress ; 
but to those who had climbed the Kutel-i-dokhter, such 
obstacles were no longer formidable; on every side, 
and in great numbers we saw trees, mostly of a dimi- 
nutive kind, and we crossed several times, in its different 


windings, a river of the clearest water. 


DPOOOSSOSSOOSSSSSH OOOH SOSUSOOSOSSOSSOGSOOSOD: 


(“) See the MS. Dict. Berhin Kattea, in (ارجن)‎ Arjen, (Ge)\) Aryenah, (ارژن)‎ 
Arzhen, (43$,!) Arzhenah, &c. This tree is a species ofthe Badém Kihi (بادام کوھی)‎ 
the mountain almond, or Badém Tatkh (; }) the bitter almond, of which the fruit is 
used medicinally; the wood for walking-sticks or bludgeons ; and the bark or skin 
(پو ست]‎ is twisted or wrapped about bows. . 
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Three or four miles from our halting-place, was an 
Ordu (,3\), “a horde,” or encampment of Iliats, (الیات)‎ 
who according to the change of seasons, remove their 
humble tents and huts in search of pasture for their 
herds’; they are, probably, descended from those Zems 
(es) or 2ims, which, in the tenth century, are said to 
have comprised five hundred thousand families within the 
province of Pars alone(™). Although much inferior in 
numbers, many of the present I/i¢é tribes are very consi- 
derable, and since the destruction of Rai and the decay 
of Ispahdn, Shird:, and all the other great cities throughout 
the empire, they constitute a principal source of popula- 
tion, and the best nursery of its soldicrs. Some of their 
chiefs are men so powerful that the king attaches them 
to Lis court by honourable and lucrative employments, 
or detains them about his person as hostages for the 


loyalty and good conduct of their respective clans. 


Whether originally Turkomans, Kurds, or Arabians, 
their history would furnish an interesting subject of 


۰4٣ھ‏ ک-ح>ج لے 


(ایلات) Orient Geogr. of EBN HAvUKAL, p. 83. The word [itt (coral!) or Mut‏ کی 
like‏ | ٭٭::71ص”م۳م/, ایل as I find it sometimes though not often written, is derived from‏ 
our worteel ), signifying “a tribe.” Thi» was, also, expressed by Zem or Zim, which‏ 
EBN HAUKAL (p. 82), explains by the equivalent Arabick dass Kabelah But the‏ 
derivative Zimmi implies an infidel who obtain» permis-ion to resite in a Muse!man‏ 
country on payiugan annual poll-tax ;(See Hamilton's Hedaya, Vol.1 p.30—177 &c.‏ 
Gladwin’s Orieftal Miscellany, Vol. I.p 95. Calcutta. oct. 1798. Thornton’s Turkey,‏ 
p 143. 4to); und this term would have been no longer applicable to the members of‏ 
those tribes after they had become, or professed themselves, Muhammedans,‏ 
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inquiry. We find them, as they were eight hundred 
years ago, unmixed with the Persians who inhabit cities ; 
retaining their pastoral and erratick habits, and using 
among themselves a dialect different from the language 
of the country, which, however, most of them can speak 
and understand. They seem an independent and hardy 
race, inclined to hospitality ; they have, at least, often 
refreshed me with delicious milk, as freely offered as 
it was gladly received, during the eacessive heat of 
a summer’s day. Two or three families in little groups, 
preparing or enjoying their simple meal by the road- 
side; or proceeding on their journey, the wife carrying 
one child, two or three others packed in baskets on an 
ass, which: the husband drove before him, have frequently 
reminded me of our gypsies; especially when the women 
as sometimes happened) exposed their tawny faces with 
an air of boldness, nearly bordering on impudence. 
Not .ithstanding this, we must not, suppose that it was 
against the Persian I/idts, a writer of their own country 
preferred a scandalous charge; accusing the husbands 
of promoting the infidelity of their wives; for such 
an imputation would have been unfounded. This chaige, 
was applied to an abject race, still under different deno- 
minatious, eais ng, as in the time of that writer, who 
originally styled himself Vauca Bec; but having come 
to Europe with a Persian Ambassagor above two hun- 
dred years ago, he renounced the absurdities of Mouam- 
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mED’s religion; and embracing Christianity in Spain, 
received at his baptism, the name and title of Don 
Juan de Persia(”). From a short vocabulary which I 
compiled, and shall give in another chapter of this 
work, some notion may be formed of the dialect used 
by a North-Western tribe ; which in many circumstances 
of character and appearance, most strongly resembled 
our Gypsiés; between whom and the wandering families 
of Asia, many travellers have noticed a conformity(®). 


From the 11147: camp we went on towards our own, 
situate among hills, which we approached by a road 
between two Caruvanserais; one a modern structure, on 
the left; the other, old and in ruins, on the right; near 
thcse, we passed a fine stream, and received the honours 


<0-4ھجتلڑک کک کک 7 ڑھ کک ک: تک ک1 کک کک کڑ ک کت اک دص :کک تک کک کک .تج کک ک- کک SOS‏ گ :کک کک ک۔ جک DSO‏ جک ک ک٥‏ قھ DOSS‏ 


ay mugeres perdidas en abundancia, como en otros Reynos de infieles ;‏ ہ٦١“‏ رم 
pero de los Gitanos, 6 Egypcios vezinos 4 estas provincias, passan en tropas y escua-‏ ** 
dras, como de Alurbes, &c. ylas mugeres vienen, &c. y los maridos van con ellas a la‏ ¢‘ 
casa del Persa,” &c See the rare and curious Relaciunes de Dun Juan de Persia,‏ ¢¢ 
&e p.17 Valladolid. 1604. 4.‏ 


Mr. Francklin met near Persepolis, hundreds of Curds or Turkomans ٠۰ who‏ ری 
٣٤ move about with their families, flocks and herds, in a mauner similar to the ancient‏ 
*Scythians; their complexions were the same as those of the Gypsies in Europe,‏ 
sunburut and tawny.” Tour to Persia. p. 81. (Calcutta 1788); a little work‏ ‘* 
which the ingenious authot’s unassuming style, and its own intrinsick merits have‏ 
long since recommended to general approbation. It continues to instruct and‏ 
entertain usin different English editions; and continental readers in German and French‏ 
trauslations ; still retaining its high place among books of Persian travels, though on‏ 
the same subject many larger and more splendid volumes have been subsequently‏ 
published.‏ 
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of musketry and musick from a pishwdz or istikbdl 
of about eighty men. This place 1s called Kdn-e-zenidn 
زنیان)‎ WS), or, aceording to the southern mode of pronun- 
ciation, Koon-e-zenioon ; and its name, signifying “a mine 
of zenién,” is derived, from the abundance of a %mall 
grain produced here, resembling fennel-seed in appearance, 
and not unlike caraway-seed in taste(®). The journey 
of this day, was, according to the perambulator, by 
twenty yards only, less than twelve miles; the ther- 
mometer, in my tent, at two o'clock, 63; at eight (in 
the evening) it sunk to 49. 


Our last day’s march afforded me some opportunities 
of conversing with a native of this country, whom we 
overtook oh the road; from him [ learned, that the 
shrill cry, (like a very quick repetition of the word 
el, or lel, le/, lel, lel,) with which, between Cazerin and 
Bushehr, the women, (chiefly of ,Arab descent) had 
welcomed us, as expressing joy (See p. 254); was the 
same which they used during the mournful ceremony 
70) 


of a funeral( From this Persian, who seemed well 


POS وہجمہیھھ<‎ 


(@) The zenién ( ww 3) is sometimes sprinkled on the dough in making bread ; it 
is also called Nén Khwih (نان خو'ہ)‎ or Nénkheh 45°)) und Jivéni :(جرانی)‎ also 
in the Arubick language Taleb al Khebs (;as0\ ندہ(طالب‎ in Syriack ۸۷۷۰ و(نینیا)‎ 
according to the MS. Berhén Kattea. 


( ‘Thus the Moorish women “ to shew mirth and gladness” says Dr. Shaw, “ wel- 
“come the arrival of each guest by squalling out for several times together, eo, a0, foe, 
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acquainted with many popular superstitions, I also 
learned, that the majority of Ins countrymen fancicd 
(although he had not adopted their opinion) that it 
was auspicious for one who undertook a journey, to 
leave’ his house, by passing through the door with his 
back foremost, rather than his face. He was more 
inclined to believe, for he had heard wonderful anecdotes 
sufficient to justify his confidence, in omens derived from 
the import of such passages as first offer themselves to 
those who open at random the leaves of certain books; 
Ha’riz’s Divan (ile زدیرانں‎ or Collection of Poems, being 
chicfly uscd on this occasion of the omen, (or fd/ (Jl) 
as Virgil’s works were formerly in Europe. Dreams he 
regarded as sure prognosticks of good or evil(”). But 


“At their funerals, also, and upon other melancholy occasions they repeat the same 
“ noise; only they make it more deep and hollow, and end each period with some 
‘‘ventriloquous sighs.” (See’'Trav. in Barbary, and the Levant,” p. 242. (Sec. edit. 
1957). I shall not here offer any observations on this learned author’s notes respecting 
the Hebrew 55» ; the Greek ’eXeAcv, &c. which would lead to a long digression. It 
appears that the Abyssinian women are accustomed to welcome strangers with “ the 
٠“ acclamation heli, li, li, li, li,” (Salt’s Trav.in Abyss. p. 242). The Egyptian women 
cry out ,ہآ ,ہا‎ luy ;” See ‘‘Memoirs on Europ. and Asiat. Turkey,” p. 394, (4to 
1817). The learned editor, Mr. Walpole, ingeniously remarks (after Schultens in Job. 
c. x.v. 15) that the sounds generally used to express affliction, were sometimes 
applied to joy. ’ 


(7) Of Oneirocritical works in Arabick and Persian, the number is astonishing. “ Les 
‘s Musulmans sont fort superstitieux sur le sujet des songes,” as D'Herbeldt remarks ; 
Biblioth. Orient. in Tabir or L’Explication des Songes). My collection comprises a few 
MSS. on the same subject, and I might have increased (but not perhaps enriched) 
it by at least anhundred more. A passage in the Catal. Libr. MSS. Bibl. Reg. Gallire 
€Vol. I. p. 223), alludes to seven thousand five hundred Arabick treatises on dreams, 
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he entertained many doubts respecting the efficacy of 
divination, as practised among some Turkomédn tribes, 
by means of what he called the skoonahk i goospand, a 
sheep's blade bone, “half burnt”(*). From this man, and 
afterwards from other Persians, I endeavoured to obtain 
information, respecting the ideas generally formed of 


(") Shénah i gisfand گوسفند)‎ als). 3588 دع8 ھ تام‎ ۸/7, an entertaining writer, 
who closes his work entitled Tebkat Nasri in the year of our era 1259, relates that 
the mighty Chengiz Khén (into whose service an accident had forced him’, “‘ highly 
“esteemed the science of divination by means of sheep’s bones, always placing the 
٠٢ Shanak or blade-bone on the fire and burning it ; so deriving his knowledge of future. 
‘‘events in a manner different from that of the Shaneh Shenassdn, or blade-bone 
** Diviners of Persia.” 
و علامات‎ ee a uss sols شانہ براتش‎ diate) علم نذار کوسفنديی نیکر داشتی‎ 

dole‏ بریں ols ihe Pie‏ شناسان بلاد 
And he adds that this barbarian Monarch pal once deterred for some time from a‏ 
projected invasion of Hindustén, by unfavourable signs appearing on the Shénah‏ 
which he had consulted. On such a trifling circumstance depended the fate of‏ 
millions! See in the MS. Tebkét Nasri, that chapter which describes CHENGIZ‏ 
amode‏ و wry‏ أو بدوزخ) Kua'n’s return to Turkestan, ‘“‘and his going to kell,”‏ 
of expression which our author generally uses wheh mentioning the death of an‏ 
enemy or an infidel. ‘Guillaume de Rubruquis,” who travelled in the year 1253,‏ 
d’epaule de mouton,” according to‏ دہ has described the manner of consulting these ٢‏ 
the French edition of his Travels, (ehap. xxxvii), published bv Bergeron, from Hackluyt’s‏ 
English translation of the original barbarous Latin. See Bergeron’s Collection of‏ 
Voyages faits principalement en Asie.” (A 18 Haye, 1735, 4to). We read in “ Pur-‏ *“ 
chas his Pilgrimage,” p. 471, (3d. edit. 1617), that “ Master Jenkiason travelled with‏ ¢‘ 
certain Tartars who divined by the blade-benes of sheepe,” &c. (See also p. 460).‏ ¢‘ 
Mr. Elphinstone, in his excellent account of Caubul, (p. 223), notices a custom of‏ 
divining among the Afghans, by ‘examining the marks in the blade-bone of a sheep,,‏ 
“held up to the light.” The Tartar tribes of Caucasus, says Klaproth, (Travels, &c.‏ 
English edition, p. 282,) prophesy from the cracks appearing on a sheep’s blude-bone‏ 
which has been thrown into the fire. And this mode of divination has been retained by‏ 
ali nations of Scythian origin as Dr. Reineggs observes, in his “Description of‏ 
«‘Caucasus.” Vol. I, p. 207, (Eng. Edition).‏ 
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Peries (ہري)‎ or “ fairies ;” imaginary creatures, beautiful 
and benevolent; also, of the Ghéles زفخرل)‎ or “ Demons 
of the Desert;’ a hideous race, that sometimes haunt 
cemeteries, and particularly infest a dreary tract in the - 
North of Persia, not far from Tehrdn; bearing the 
portentous name of Melek al mowt 467٥۸, (oy (ملک الموت‎ 
or “Valley of the Angel of Death.” Concerning the 
Jins (2) or “ Genii,” I found that they are not restricted 
to any particular region; but the gigantick monsters, 
called Dives, or Déibes, دیر)‎ ys) reside peculiarly among 
the rocks and forests of Mdzenderdn or Hyrcania. 


Those preternatural beings, and others which shall be 
hereafter mentioned, were the subjects of our conversation, 
when we passed by an old and withered tree half covered 
with tags, fastened as votive offerings, tothe branches; . 
it being one of those entitled by the Persians, dirakhe 
i fdzel, فاصل)‎ ew), “excellent or beneficial trees,” and 
held in superstitious, veneration. I had already seen 
four or five near ,ب44‎ and two or three previously 
in other places, since our departure from Bushehr ; and 
now ascertained that their supposed sanctity did not 
depend either on the species, the size, or beauty of 
the trees; nor on their age, although most were old; 
but often proceeded from accidental, and even trivial 
circumstances ; yet since the reverence paid to trees, 
seemed nearly as ancient, and widely diffused as any 

28 
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other form of superstition; I have been frequently 
induced to maxe it the object of personal inquiry among 
Asiaticks, and of literary research at home. The result 
now before me, would constitute a volume of no incon- 
siderable size. For the subject may be traced ‘from 
this present day to the earliest ages of which written 
records furnish an account; thruugh every country of 
the old, and, probably, of the new world. The sacred 
Hebrew scriptures, allude to it in many places; we find 
it mentioned by Greek and Roman authors ; various 
anecdotes respecting it occur in Eastern manuscripts; 
and it has been noticed by several European travellers 
and antiquaries. But, referring my reader to the Appendix, 
I shall here only observe, that a Persian King, almost 
five hundred years before the Christian era, (although 
he may have worshipped God, under the symbol of 
fire, or of the sun) appears, on classical, and I think, 
very credible authority, as propitiating some divinity, 
or supernatural power supposed to reside in a certain 
tree, by offerings suspended from its branches. The same 
practice, however inconsistent with their boasted religion, 
continues among the Muse/mdns of Persia. 


On the seventh, we left Kdn-e-zenién at an_ early 
hour; the road was rough and hilly; and in some 
places, although many miles from any town or village, 
cuvered with the rude tomb-stones of Ildis. We met a 
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party of those wanderers, apparently three hundred men 
and women, with a multitude of children; several mares 
and foals, cows, considerable flocks of sheep and goats, 
and some very large and handsome dogs. The principal 
men,on horseback, were well dressed, and carried spears 
of considerable length. ۱ 


We entered, soon after, the plain of 5۶۰۱۶۸۶ ۱ where 
the Ambassador was received with much ceremony and 
compliment by a very numerous istikbal, divided into 
three or four troops of horsemen, who accompanied 
us to the garden called Shak cherdgh (¢\> .\t), near 
which our tents were pitched. The march of this day 
was twenty-two miles; about two o’clock some rain fell ; 
a rare occurrence here; the thermometer at half past 
thrée, stood at 65 in my tent, whence Shirdz was 
distinctly seen ; but although the green-tiled domes of several 
buildings, made a pleasing appearance ; that city by no 
means equalled cither in beauty or in magnitude, the idea 
of it which I had formed, from books and prints; 
some mud-walled villages and gardens were also within 
view. Soon after our arrival here, a man from Shirdz 
introduced himself to my acquaintance as a nakdsh (_s\u) 
or “* painter;” often employed there in illuminating Manu- 
scripts; and occasionally as a deldl (دلل)‎ or one who 
carries about to strangers various specimens of goods 
from the ‘shops. Through means of this man (whom 
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@ present of three or four English black-lead pencils 
enlisted in my service) I obtained on reasonable terms, 
in the course of a few weeks, above an hundred ancient 
gems and medals; besides some books, of which, pro- 
bably, there are not any second copies in Europe. ‘fhese 
books, shall be noticed in the Second Volume. Many 
of the gems and medals were of little value; some are 
delineated in the present Volume; (See Plate XXI, which 
comprises a few other Antiques, as the Appendixwill explain). 


8. The march of this morning was short; between 
four and five miles; and terminated a journcy, (from 
our camp near Bushehr ) of one hundred and sixty-seven 
miles. There may be, however, in some places, a path, 
shorter, (or‘ longer) by an inconsiderable degree, than 
that which we took; and in Hampatzan’s account of 
the road and stages between Shirdz and Cézertin, some 
names occur which I do not recollect to have heard(’’). 


(”) Inthe MS. Nozhat al Colub, (Geogr. Sect. ch. of Roads and Stages) he informs us 
that, “‘ from Shirdz to the wall or parapet of Hadji Kudém, isa distance of 5 farsangs ; 
‘‘from that to the Desht-é- Arzhen, 8 f. from that to the Rebét or Caravanserai on 
‘‘the summit of the Garivah-e-Mélén, 6 f. from that to the city of Cazertin,3f. On 
‘‘ this road is the Garivah-e-Hiéshang ; and both these Garivahs, (very lofty hills, 
‘flat on the upper part) are difficult of dent. Total between Shirdz and Cazerin, 


“ twenty-two farsangs.” 

من شیراز !لی Seng!)‏ شیراز 7ار سای it el,‏ یٹک اززوتا دشت 

daw نا رط سرکریوہ ماللی شش فرسنکت از ای تا شھر کازرون‎ Nj) Sed enter of! 

فرسنک ay S‏ ھوشنک دریں راہ است و هردو fly S‏ س یں males‏ جملہ ہاشد 
از شیرار تا کازروں بنیست ودو ٹرسنک 
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It is possible that a lapse of almost five hundred years, 
since his time, has rendered them obsolete. The stages 
of our journey from Bushkekr, are expressed in a Map 
annexed to the Second Volume; and illustrating the 
account of an excursion which I made, when detached 
from the Embassy, to Dardbgerd and Fasa or Pasa, (the 
supposed Cyropolis and Pasagarda); and my return to 
Shiraz by the Salt Lake of Bakhtegén, and the ruins 
of Persepolis. This map, also, being constructed on a 
scale larger than that of the General Map, shows the 
course of our navigation in the Persian Gulf. 


On our road, from اڈ‎ ۸4۸ Cherdgh, we met the acting 
Minister, ‘Mirza ZEIN-AL-ABEDEIN, before-mentioned ; 
several chief officers of the Prince’s court; and the most 
respectable inhabitants of Shiraz, who came to congratulate 
'ٴ‎ the Ambassador on his arrival. As we advanced, the crowd 
increased ; and near the city, many thousand people had 
assembled to gaze on, the cavalcade of Europeans. At 
no great distance from tle walls, we rode over a level 
piece of ground, on which, as report mentioned, the 
young noblemen, and sons of opulent merchants, had been 
accustomed, in times not yery long past, to exercise 
and amuse themselves with the equestrian game, called 
chigdn ,(چرکان)‎ now but seldom practised. I have devoted, 
however, to this subject, an article in the Appendix ; 
as we perceive the chigdn adopted by various nations ; 
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and among others the Greeks, under their Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus; retaining its original name سا‎ the 


barbarous word chukan-isterion ; Troxavsrnpoy. 


We found our tents close to the Jehdn nemd (\si >), one 
of the Prince’s finest'gardens, into which, by his order, 
the English gentlemen were, at all times, to be admit- 
ted. Inahandsome room, very richly gilt and painted, 
over the gateway of this garden, we partook of a colla- . 
tion ; various trays covered with fruit and sweetineats, being 
laid on the floor; after this, each retired to his tent. 
As I entered mine, these beautiful lines from an ode of 
Ha’riz offered themselves to my recollection ; 

dently جذنت 'خواھی‎ yo aS بدہ ساتي می بای‎ ” 
‘ اب رکناہاد و گلکشت مصلا را‎ bs 
Sir William Jones has thus admirably paraphrased them: 
“ Boy! let yon liquid ruby flow, 
٠“ And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
‘¢Whate’er the frowning zealots say ; 
‘Tell them their Eden cannot show 
۸4ر“‎ stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
“ ۸ bower so sweet as Mosellay.” 
Our camp was about a mile from the walls of Shiraz ; 
and an enthusiastick lover of Persian poetry, might have 
envied us our situation ; for the Tomb of Saadi was not 
farther than a quarter of an hour’s walk; the stream of 
Ruknabéd murmured near us; and within: three or four 
hundred yards, were the Mosellé and the Tomb of Hafiz. 
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On this classick ground, we remained encamped almost, 
a week; in the course of which occurred two circum- 
stances, to be described in my next chapter; Sir Gore 
Ouseley’s introduction, at the Court of Prince Husgein 
Aut *M1’rza; and Lady Ouseley’s interview with a 
Persian Queen, the Prince's mother resident here ; 
one of the King’s first wives, living (very reluctantly, 
though with a beloved son) in a state of honourable 
separation from her husband, who had long since filled 
her place with a succession of younger beauties. 
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already remarked, (See p. 164), much confusion on the 
subject of those seas, not only in Eastern manuscripts, 
but among ancient classical writers. 


It might be imagined that the green colour used in this 
map, should peculiarly designate the Persian Gulf, which 
some Arabian Geographers entitle the ‘Green Sca,” or 
“ Bay;” thus Eprisrt and Ean az Varpt, quoted in p. 164. 
But Espn Havxrat, whose work the map illustrates, has 
uot distinguished it by such an epithet; and in other 
maps of the same manuscript we find the Mediterranean 
and the Caspian Sea equally painted green. At each angle 
of the page is written obliquely in Arabick, the term 
indicating one of the cardinal points: Al Mashrek (المشری)‎ 
The East; Al Maghreb (المغرب)‎ “The West ٠ Al-Shamal 
(Stasi!) the “ North;” and Al Jentb (اہنوب)‎ “the South.” 


Of the places marked in this map, I shall commence the 
explanation Eastward, so that it may coincide with the 
course of our navigation, from Ceylon up the Persian 
Gulf. We first perceive the great or main ocean, called 


PEOOS 


و sly‏ پارس بزرک ثر و ye‏ تر از oye‏ روم است چھت انک حدود دریاي 

پارس آز حد چین تا قازم است 

‘And the Sea of Pars is greater and wider than the Sea of Rum, (the Mediterra- 

“‘nean), because the limits of the sea of Pars are fiom the confines of Chin 

“to Kolzum.” Such a variation of words must naturally occur when different 
persons translate the same work. 


2u 
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Al Bahr al Meheyt د(البی_ المییں)‎ because it surrounds or 
embraces the whole world. The next name, Bahr al Sin, 
(نر اصیی)‎ although written on the Coast, signifies “the 
‘Sea of China.” Near this is حمدان‎ which, as the vowel 
accents are not cxpressed, may be either Hhumdun or 
IIhamddén. In the English translation of Esn Hauxau’s 
work, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9), I wrote Humddn, thinking 
it probably that Cumdar, which in the ninth century 
appears to have been the Royal Capital of China, as 
we learn from those Mohammedan travellers whose 
narratives have been translated by the ingenious Renau- 
dét(*). Esw Havuxat, also, represents Humdan as the 
metropolis of China, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9). But the 
maritime situation of حمدان‎ in our map, may perhaps 
indicate Canton, which the Arabs might express . by 
Hhamddn, or Khamdén(’). Leaving the coast and sea 


میمی*مم‪و-ٌکحصیدجمھی کچ کی د-٘یٌو >0 -حہمےےحم|وممیفی>+مییمٰموممممییوے 


(4) “Il se trouve une plus grande difficulté 4 eclaircir nos auteurs sur la ville de 
‘© Cumdan,” &c. See “ Anciennes Relations,” &c. ‘Remarques, p. 181. Renaudot 
concludes that it must be Nangking, (p. 182). But whatever doubts eaist on 
this subject will probably be removed in the edition of those “ Relations,” which we 
have reason to expect from that celebrated orientalist, Monsieur Langlés. 


(*) The diacritical points are so frequently omitted, not only in the copies of 
Ean HAvKAL’s work, but iv almost, every Arabick or Persian manuscript that, 
could a satisfactory solution of doubts or difficulties be obtained by such a 
process, we should not hesitate to supply one dot; thus some Geographical 
treatises exhibit the word Bahr ( (ھر‎ “Sea,” written without any point under 
b, probably in fifteen out of twenty instances. By the addition of a dot to 
the first letter, Hhumdén or Hhamdén (حمدان)‎ is rendered (ysoss-) Khundén 
or Khamdén, and seems to express more accurately the two Chinese names, 
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of China, we advance to Serendib (ys) or Ceylon, 
in this map scarcely separated from the continent by a 
slight red line; whilst the remarkable object which I 
have described by the name “۶ہ‎ Adam’s Peak” (See p. 
35, 60) is here entitled Jebel Serendtb سرندیب)‎ ue) “6 
mountain of Serendib” or of Ceylon; and by an extraor- 
dinary graphical elevation, appears towering over the 
island, and as if distinct from its proper base; to which 
however duly approaches the Bakr al Hind (agi) 
or “Indian Ocean.” (See page 22, 23 et seq.) Inland, 
Northward of Ceylon, we find the Beldd Hind (ae st) 
or Region of India; and Westward of Ceylon the Beléd 
al Sind اسند)‎ o&) or Region of Sind.” Here flows the 
Nahr Mihrdn (نہمہراں)‎ or “ River Mihrdn,” painted 
of a blue colour in which, were not other rivers so ex- 
pressed, we might suppose an allusion to the name of 
Nil Gb (Ms) or “ Blue Water,” given by some Eastern 
writers to this stream, best known as the celebrated 
Sind or Indus. I must here observe that its source is 
traced in the MS.° Sér al Beldén to “ the back ofa certain 
‘‘mountain from which proceed some of the streams or 
‘‘ fountains of the River Jaihin (or Oxus)” 
pate Vell آز‎ gate hae پشت کرهي بیروں مي اید 5 بعضي از‎ Soy ان‎ 
و مستئبط می شوں‎ 
The printed work of Esn Havxat (Orient. Geog. p. 
155) derives the Mihrdén at once from the Jathin. 1 
have already (p. 149) quoted some ancient and modern 
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authors who notice the resemblance between the Deltas 
of Sind and of Egypt. Thus Ess Havuxat compares the 
River Mihrén to the Nile, in his ‘printed work (p. 155), 
from its rise and fall, and from its nahang ,(ھنک)‎ cro- 
codiles or alligators. In the MS. Sir al beldéh he 
amplifies his comparison, and mentions that this River 
is like the Nile in magnitude and impetuosity; sub- 
siding at certain seasons, and promoting abundance of 
crops which are cultivated as in Egypt. 
و دران زمیں زراعت می کذند چنانک در زمین مصر‎ 
Immediately beyond this River appeais the Sea-port of 
Deibel or Dibel,, not Debil as written by Greaves in his 
translation of Unuca Beic’s Geographical Table; for 
the true spelling is ascertained by Sa’pex Israna‘n1, who 
in his MS. ‘Takwim al beldén, informs us that (jus) 1ء106‎ 
is a town of Sind, and, after the Arabian manner, called 
Diul (3,3 cs). The three copics of Ean 11۸۸8 
work which I have consulted agree .in placing this Sea- 
port on the Eastern side of the River Mihran. 
است بر کنارہ دریا‎ whee و دیبل از شرتی‎ 

Yet the Map represents it as on the West; perhaps 
it is Eastward in respect to some branches.(°) We 
must now advance to the Persian Gulf, and notice 
Hormuz, of which an account has been " alread y given 





SSOGSSSS9CSSSU SOS 


(°) “If this ( Diul) were on the eastern side of the river, and insulated by a stream 
“derived from the main channel, it would correspond sufficiently with the Killoota 
“of Arrian.” Viucent’s Nearchus, p. 191. (Sec. edit). 
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in p. 154, 155 et seq. Next we find Hysn ebn Omarah 
عمارہ)‎ uy! a>) or “the Castle of the Sons of Omarah;” de- 
scribed by Exsn 11+0 ھ۸2‎ as exceedingly strong, and 
he adds, that to the Lords of this Castle there is a sup- 
posed allusion in the Koran, (See Orient. Geog. p. 12). 
It has been reckoned as belonging to Léristén which 
some include in the tract called Shebdngadrah, but these 
denominations are lost in the more general and com- 
prehensive title of Pérs, a Province which Hysn ebn 
Omarah is said to terminate Eastward. 


e 


The next place, according to our Map, is Sirdéf, 
sufficiently noticed in the fourth Chapter of this Work. 
We then find Najiram نمیم‎ (or as sometimes written 
Bajiram(’). The situation of this place is satisfactorily 
ascertained by Esn Wavukat, and, after him, by Ep- 
Rist; yet ABULFEDA seems to have entertained some 
doubts respecting it.) Jendbah «> next presents it- 
self; then Séniz ز(ہینیر)‎ which some, says ABULFEDA, 
place in the province of Fars, others in Ahwdéz; (Khés- 


جو دج کک کک کک ک جھ تک کموہ کک تک تج < OE SSS SSS GSS GOS ٤‏ دک کہ ک OOPS OSSD SPSS SSS‏ 


This difference arises merely from the position of a diacritical point over‏ رن 
or under the first letter ; JN) or 2 (B). The name i» without any point in the map ;‏ 
translated EBN HAUKAL's work, a B (2) was expressed‏ آ and in my MS. from which‏ 
in one place; but an Arabick note to ABU'LFEDA’s account of Persia, printed at‏ 
Vienna, with a Greek translation in 1807, page 264), determines the orthography‏ 
Najirem. ٥‏ نر م and writes‏ 


(*) See his Arabick Geography, with a Greek translation, published by Demetrius 
Alexandzides, at Vienna, as above quoted, 
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istén or Susiana) (See his Geography, before quoted, 
p. 250). But Mahriydn (b44) which our Map next 
exhibits, is generally supposed to limit Susiana and Fars 
on the coast. Those three sea-ports, Jendbah, Siniz and 
Mahriéydén, are often mentioned in the printed wotk of 
Ean Havxat, which has Sinir for Sintz. A Gentleman 
who had visited Jendbah, or as he wrote the name, Genowa, 
informed me that near it were considerable remains of 
an ancient edifice whence large stones have been occasion- 
ally transported by sea to various places. They may 
have contributed to the structure of that Tak (3) which 
gave, perhaps, its name to ہمہ‎ where says Arrian, was a 
Palace of the Persian Kings. (Hist. Indic. c. 39). I have 
already observed (See p. 193), that 74: (the d pro- 
nounced as ‘in our words walk, talk, &c.) is sometimes used 
to express a whole edifice, though properly signifying a 
vault or arch. Ptolemy mentions two places called 
Taoke (Geogr. Lib. vii cap. 4). Jendébah, or Genowa, ap- 
pears as Gunava in the Map prefixed to Captain Mac- 
donald Kinneir’s “Journey through Asta Minor,” &c. 


Our progress on the land is now impeded by a great 
River flowing into the Persian ‘Gulf, which we find pro- 
perly described here as Bahr Fars, (عر نارسں)‎ “the Sea of 
Firs” or Persia; a title sometimes more extensively ap- 
phed, as I have already shown. In this Gulf, three 
islands are seen (painted red). Of the Jezirah 14 
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wid (حزیرہ‎ See Chap. IV. p. 163. This name is errone- 
رآعد:‎ printed 3 (Lameth) in the Arabick text of Ep- 
ہد‎ Geography (Clim. III. Sect. 6). Lédfet is the 
ame with Jezirah Dirdz, or Tauilah, “the Long Island,” 
also °called Kishm); it should have been placed on the 
Eastward. Jezirah Kharek (Ste sym) or Ahdreg, not 
Hharek (حارک)‎ as in Ediisi’s printed work, has been inci- 
dentally mentioned (p. 161). It is asmall island but well 
watered; not very far from Bushehr; and once belonged 


to the Dutch. 


The third Jeztrah or island is Awdl (جزیرہ ارال)‎ which 
the reader will find noticed in p. 231; according to 
Niebuhr, it is the largest of thosc islands collectively 
named Bahhrein (عریں)‎ : (Descript. de ٣ Arahie. p. 284, 
Copenh. 1773). 


Returning to the River (painted blue) which stopped 
our course beyond Mahriydén, I shall observe that it is 
called Al Dijlah (dps) or “the Tigris ;” although it 
represents the united streams of this River and of the 


Forét (\3) or Euphrates. 


Having crossed the Dijlak we enter that region which 
the Eastern Geographers denominate generally Jeztree 
al Arab, (lin) the Arabian. Peninsula or Chersonese : 
for these are expressed by the Arabick word Jeztrah or 
اہ‎ more properly signifying an island. Here we first 
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perceive Abadan (عباداں)‎ which in the Map is written 
Anddén; the letter ; N, through a mistake having been 
put for, B. It is described by Espn Havuxat and 
18د مل‎ 1 as a small Castle on the Sea-shore. 


Next we proceed to Hajr (,2*) noticed by Eprisr 
(Clim. III. Sect. 6), and, as Niebuhr informs us, the 
name of a district and city, also called Lahhsa or al Hassa 
د(الیںا)‎ situate on the Persian Gulf, and near the Islands 
of Bahrein; the whole province of Hajr has been deno- 
minated Bahrein. Our Map then presents Sokhdr (صغار).‎ 
which Niebuhr calls Sohar (,\«°); ‘‘it is” adds he, “ one 
“of the most celebrated and ancient cities in Oman, 
‘‘but now of little importance.” (Descript.de I’ Arabie, 
p- 256. Copenh. 1773). We next advance to Aden or 
Eden (,sc) a celebrated emporium of Yemen (ممی)‎ or 
Arabia Felix. It appears under the name of As’ava in the 
Geographical work of Stephanus Byzantius; and is sup- 
posed, not without reason, to be the: Eden (MY) which Eze- 
kiel enumerates among the great commercial places(’), 


We must now suppose ourselves to have passed the 
Straits of Babelmandeb (See p.,23), and entered the Red 
Sea; here our Map first offers a name wrilten without 
any diacritical points; supplying these, however, from 


> 





at i ct ttt tn ti tin ti itt ttl‏ ک ‏ ھ د٭>ە 


(*) “The merchants of Sheba, and Raamah,” &c. “ Haran and Cannel and Eden, 
“the merchants of Sheba, Ashur and Chilmad,” &c. Ezek. ch. XXVII. 22, 23. 
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No. VI. 
Persian Game of Chugan. 


i page 317, I promised that an article of this Ap- 

pendix should be devoted to thesequestrian game called 
Chugén رجریں‎ once universally practised throughout 
Persia, and, as report stated, often played on a level 
piece of ground near Shirdz, and probably within a 
period not very long past. It was a favourite recreation 
of Kings and Chiefs; and originally, I believe, consider- 
ed as almost peculiar to illustrious personages; we learn 
however, from a letter of Pietro della Valle, written at 
Cazvin in 1618, that Sua’ ABBa‘’s, the monarch then 
reigning, exercised himself frequently in this royal sports 
and’ sometimes invited those to participate, who under- 
stood it well, although not distinguished by exalted rank 
:مك‎ and in half a.century after, Chardin describes it 
as one of the popular amusements; admitting thirty or 
forty persons, forming two parties, to engage at once("*) 


The object of those who played, was to drive through 
the goal, with sticks having semi-circular or straight 





POS SHSCBO® 


۷( “E alcuni che giucano bene (il giuocho del Pallemaglie,) benche non 
‘siano di molto gran qualita, il Ré stesso spefso gli chiama a giuocare.” Viaggi. 


(*) « Leur jeu de mail se fait dans une fort grande place, au bout de laquelle 
“sont des pilliers, proche l’un de I’ autre qui servent de passe; on jette la balle 
‘au milieu dela place,” &c. Voyages, &c. TomelV. p. 127. Rouen 1723, 


2¥ 
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transverse heads, a ball made of light wood, which the 
contending parties, governed by certain laws prescribed, 
and striking only when at full gallop, endeavoured to 
bear off, one from the other('’). Of this game there 
were several kinds; and I perceive in the pictures of 
Manuscripts executed between two hundred and four 
hundred years ago, that the chugdns or sticks are re- 
presented with heads of three slightly different shapes, 
which the Miscellaneous Plate (No. 19) exhibits. 


Degraded into a pedestrian exercise and under yvari- 
ous forms and denominations, this game seems to have 
been widely diffused throughout Europe, and we may 
perhaps trace it in the Cricket of England, the Golf, or 
Gough of Scotland, and the MHurling-matches of Ire- 
land. Pietro della Valle discovered it in the Florentine 
calcio’) ; and to mec the original name chugdn ap- 
pears but slightly disguised in the chicane of Languedoc, 


ed 
where the game is played as in Persia, with a wooden 
DOS FSSC  ج هھمھەم+مم+وھمووویمم4 ھک ریہ کک <ڑک کک کک ک کک نک :ک-<ک نک کت کل تک سک کہ <--<ک ح ج‎ 


Pietro della Valle describes the ball as ‘una boccia di legno leggiero.”‏ ره 
(Viag. Lettera di Luglio 1618.) Ofa game so celebrated among the Persians, it is‏ 
surprising that Dr. Hyde has only said ; “ Est et pila lignea qua exercetur Pililudi-‏ 
‘‘um equestre, seu Claviludium, anglicé “ Stow-BaLu.” Hic ludus a Persis equi-‏ 
‘‘tibus exerceri solet in Hippodromo magno ubi pilam ligneam ultrd citréque‏ 
*‘impellentes, sexe et equos suos a@ agilitatem excitant.” See “ De Pils Ludis,”‏ 
in the Second Volume of Hyde’s Miscellaneous Works, p. 390.‏ 


(*) “Cie solo questa differenza tra il ciuocho de’ Persiazti, e’l calcio de’ Fio- 
٠۶ rentini; Che’i Fiorentini giuocano con molta gente a piedi, &c. Ma i Persiani, piu 
“ nobilmente, giuocano a cavalo, &c.” Viaggi, Lettera da Cazvin, 25. Luglio 1618. 
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ball and a club headed like a mallet or hammer. 
Yet the learned Du Cange thought it possible that la 
chicane might be derived from the English word chicken; 
because the domestick fowls so called run hastily to 
snatch from each other whatever ¢s thrown before them 


as food!(**) ad this ingenious antiquary, generally so 


٦ 
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(*") I shall here give, in one note, some passages from Du Cange’s Dissertation VIII, 
added to Joinville’s ‘Histoire de Saint Louis.” (Paris, folio, 1668, p. 185 et 
seq ) a work not often found in private libraries. Of the “Chicane ow jeu de 
“‘ paume a cheval,” he says, ‘‘¢’est un sujet qui n'est pas indiene de la curiosité, 
‘‘puisqu’ il est connu de peu de personnes, et qu'il nous decouvre une espéce 
ا“‎ manége pratiqué particulierement par les nouveaux Cirecs, qui semble avoir ete 
“ignoré daus l'occident.”. Having mentioned some Byzantine historians who 
allude to it, he adds: “ce jeu est appellé par eux d'un terme barbare réuxca- 
٠ٴ‎ nornpov qui etoit aussi le nom du lieu qui servoit a ces exercises; ce lieu 
‘etoit dans I'enclos du grand palais de Constantinople pres ء۹۹‎ I’ apartement 
‘¢dore,”&c. “Ce lieu etoit d’une vaste etendue comme on recenille des termes 
‘de Luithprand, “qua Zucanistrii magnitudo protenditur,” &c. He refers also 
to Anna Comnena; Constant. Porphyrog. Theophanes, &c. and observes that 
réucavidey is equivalent to es ؛‎ (۸٥۷ ekevat, and ogaipilew in expressing 
‘‘touer a la balle a cheval.” کم‎ Mais pour retourner au jeu de ja balle a cheval 
“ que les Grecs appellent Tzyeanisterium, il semble que ces peuples en doivent a 
“nos Francois; et que d’ abord il n’a pas ۱۵ء‎ autre que celui qui est encore en 
«* usage dans le Languedoc, que l'on appelle le jeu de la chicane, et en d'autres 
provinces, le jeu de mail; sauf qu’en Languedoc ce jeu se fait en plein cam- 
 pagne et dans les grands chemins; ou l'on pousse avec un petit maillet mis au 
‘bout d'un baton d'une longeur proporti: nee une boule de bois,’ &c. “De 
“sorte que chicaner n’est autre chose que le réucavege des Grecs, qui ont cou- 
‘¢tume d'exprimer le cou ch des Latins par le éz, comme Eustathius sur اتا‎ 
« onysius nous apprend, &c.” “ Quaut a'l origine de ce mof, come toutes les 
“conjectures dont on se sert en de semblables rencontres sont pour le plus 
‘souvent incertaines, je ne scay si je dois m’f engager ; car je'n’oserais pa» avancer 
“ qu'il vient de ٢ anglois chicquen qui signifie un poullet, en sorte que chicaner servit 
‘imiter les poullety, qui ont coutume ae courir les uns apre> le» autres pour 
“arracher les morceaux hors du bec; ce que font ceux qui jouenta la Chicane, 
«a la facon des Grecs, jettans une balle au milieu dun champ, et chacun tachant 


de lenlevyer a son compagnon.” ۶ 
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successful in his philological inquiries, recollected the 
Eastern game, he probably would not have inclined to ima- 
gine chicane of French origin, or its name English; nor 
would he most certainly, have left it for me to remark 
(and no one else, I helieve, has made this observation) 
that the barbarous word Tzucan-isterion, signifying a 
place where games are played with a ball, expresses, in 
its two first syllables, the Persian 6,» chigdn(*). 


We find the Greek Emperor, Manuel Comnenus with 
his Byzantine princes and nobles enjoying this amuse- 
ment on horse-back in the twelfth century; the wooden 
ball having been exchanged for one more soft, formed 
of stuffed leather; and the stick or wand, instead of a 
hammer-like head, terminating in a hoop; which,. as 
our battledores, or tennis-rackets, presented to the ball 
a reticulated space. This imperial sport is well described 
by the historian Cinnamus, who, probably, was a spectator ; 
for he accompanied Manuel on various occasions both 
in Europe and Asia; and, if we are. not authorized to 
infer from his account, that in earlier times among 
the Greeks, this game, as I before observed of its Per- 
sian original, was almost péculiar to Royal players ; 
yet skill in so difficult and dangerous an exercise ap- 


بہووجّجومہجھہهیھھج ےھ 


(*) To express the Persian and English ch, or ۸ء‎ (the Italian ¢ before e ori), the 


modi Greeks use fz; thus, as I have already shown (See p. 41), they write tlépro, 
siuarpcrée, in imitation of the Italian word certo, cicatrice. 
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pears to have been considered no unworthy accomplish- 
ment of “Kings and the sons of Kings”(*). Some 
readers will probably be gratified by the addition of a 
few particulars concerning the Persian game. 


It is supposed by writers of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, to have been practised in very carly ages, and 
well known throughout the East when Prince Sta’vesn, 
with a select band of seven IJrdnian or Persian heroes, 
(about 600 years before Christ), astonished Arrasra‘s, 
king of Turdn or Scythia, by his equestrian skill and 
the dexterity which he displayed at a memorable game, 
performed to the sound of drums and trumpets, and 
described with much animation by Firpavgi(*). This 
Poet also, celebrates the strength of Gusurasp, (the 
Hystaspes of classical history), who wielded the chugdn 
with such effect that ‘“‘the ball could be no longer 
“seen by any persoh on the meidan, (the field, scene 
‘“‘of action, or hippodrome), as his blow had caused it 
‘‘to vanish among the clouds’(*). 
جم+ممموجمیجمیپ چجوجوجیجووومجومممپمییو4جووموووچوڈوومیوے‎ 


() Eni re owpporxoy مصوعاقم‎ yupvaowy ۲مومبرہڈ ,۶م دیسوہ'‎ 'dv Baoihever cal rac? 
BasiAéwy ’avexaSey. Cinnami Hist. Lib ۰ p- 286. (Traj.ad Rhen, 1652) 


*4) 


( سیاوش از ایرانیاں هفت مرد 

opi اندر‎ mld of کزین‎ 
See in the MS. Shdhndémak, (story of S1a’vESH) the verses immediately following these. 
In some copies the sgcond line ends with of کار‎ 


loa (*) :‏ کسي نیز کویش ندید 
شد آز زخم او در"ھوا ىا بدید 
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Dara, or Darius, willing to insult Alexander (who 
had witholden his portion of the tribute exacted “by former 
Persian kings, and had declared that he would resist 
the demand by force of arms), sent him, if we may 
credit the historian Tanri, a ball and a chugadn, as 
instruments of sport, better suited to his youth and 
inexperience than warlike occupations(*). 


SHa’pu’R, whom we call Sapor or Sapores, while yet 
a child and of suspected birth, proved his descent from 
Arpesni’r, (Artaxares or Artaxerxes) by venturing alone 
through a crowd of boys engaged in playing at this 
gaine, to snatch the ball which had been driven near 
that Monarch’s seat(*”). And among the accomplishments 


SOSOSOSSSOSOSOSSSSOSSOSOSOSSOSSHOSSOSSOSSSOSSOSSOSOSSOOSSOSOOOOD 


See the MS. Sh4hndémah, in the history of king LoHRAsP, whose son (GusuTASP) 
exhibited this surprising feat at the court of Kaisar i Rum ( (قیصر روم‎ the Cesar of 
Greece, or Roman Emperor’. From the coutext, however, it appears that the Greeks 
were already acquainted with this Persian game. 


And he sent to him a chugan, and a ball, and ane keftz, (or considerable‏ “ رخ 


¢* measure) of the grain kwrjud. 1 غ‎ 
MS. Tarikh i Tabri. gS و اورا چوکان فرستاں و کوبيی و یک تغفیز‎ 
The great quantity of kunjud or sesame seed (called in Arabick somsom ( ) and 


in Hindustani ¢é/), implied the numerous soldiers whom Darius would bring against 

Alexander should the tribute be witheld. This significant present reminds us of the, 
bird, mouse, frog and five arrows, sent by the Scythians to a Persian Monarch, the | 
predecessor and namesake of Darius, as we learn from Herodotus, (Lib. iv. 131). 
م0‎ 8۵ re cal piv cal Barpaxoy cal ‘ottrovs wévre. Uistory shows that similar tokens 

were used on many other occasions, to express insult and defiance, 


() This circumstance is related as an historical fact by the grave TABRI in his 
Chronicle, and by Fixpavst in his Book of Kings or Shuhnémah. We find it, also, 
repeated by a multitude of subsequent writers, On the first view ofa fine Sussanian 
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of Banra’m (Varanes or Vararanes), a prince on whose 
education much care had been bestowed, we find enu- 
merated- by Tapsri, besides the science of archery, 
“horsemanship, the chugén, hunting, and whatever else 
“was useful or necessary for kings’(*). From the same 
writer's account it appears that a certain appropriate dress 
was worne by those who played this game; of which I 
have traced the history through almost every reign of 


<- چو کو جچمدوج  مھ مھ یھ‎ SCH SOSOOOS جج ج ج> >> وہ ھکھھ ےہ کے دج دہ ک3 د ٠--دکٔک دھ‎ SOS 


sculpture near Persepolis, I fancied that two small figures appearing in it might allude 
to this daring act of the youug SHAPU’R, which led, after a lapse of some years, to the 
main action represented in the sculpture; his patticipation of the royal diadem with 
ARDESHE'R, his father, (See Plate XXXII, in Niebubr’s “ Voyage,” &c. Tome II. Amst. 
1780. Morier’s Travels, Vol. I. pl. XIX. p. 138; and an engraving from my own 
sketch, given in the chapter of this work relating to Persepolis). Kaowing that Eastern 
painters or sculptors rarely attempt to reduce distant objects by the rules of ؛ج(‎ rspec- 
tive, I thought that those diminutive figures might express, episodically or retrospect- 
ively, the extreme youth of SHAP’UR at the epoch of this memorable game: for he is 
described as only seven years old by BENA’KkT1 and others, who adopt Finpausi’s 
account ; : 
سالہ است شاپہور تو‎ aia کنوں‎ 

while some extend his age to ten*years; thus TaBRi says XS dle جوں غلام دہ‎ 
and this historian is followed by HAMDALLAH, (in his Tarikh Guztdah). Although 
the game of chugén was geuerally played by persons of mature growth on horseback, 
yet it is not improbable that children amused themselves on foot, with the bl and 
club, like the Italians with their calcto, (See note 20) Tari, according to one 
m imu-cript, supposes the young prince to have been mounted ; but tliree other copies 
of his Chronicle leave this circumstance deubtful, From a passage in the Shéhnamah, 
we might infer that he was on horseback ; but the sculptor, if he designed any allusion 
to this game, apparently wanted room for equestrian figures. 


2 
ری‎ Thus according to my oldest copy of TABRI’s Tarikh, 
٠ ON NG ملکانرا‎ dem سواري وچوکان وشکار و‎ 


See the Greek passage from Cinnamus, quoted in note 23. 
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the Sassanian dynasty(*’). It might be shown by a variety 
of anecdotes, that this exercise was in as much esteem 
among the Mohammedan Sovereigns, as among their 
Fire-worshipping predecessors; and it would appear that 
they began to learn when very young. Tanri describing 
some events of the eighth century, (that which immedi- 
ately preceded his own time), says, “ Haru‘’n (AR ’RASHI’D}. 
‘was still little, so that when mounted on _ horseback 
‘he could not reach, or strike the ball with a chugdn’(°). 


I shall close, and perhaps, enliven my remarks, by 
annexing a plate (XXII), which represents the manner 
of playing this game in the sixteenth century, and, as we 


POOCSSSSS SHSOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSSOOOSOSOSOOSOS: 


(®) The Persian general BAHRA'M or VARAHBA'N whom our historians, Evagrius, 
Theophylact and others call Varamus, having detected a person in the meidén, wearing 
a eoat of mail concealed under his chugén dress چوکانی)‎ P) (صدر‎ immediately slew 
him as we learn from TasRi. It was this BAHRAM who, about the year 590, endea- 
voured to dethrone Chosroes, or KHUSRAU (, (حسر‎ surnamed ۶۸۶۲ ہ(پرویز) 2ء‎ 8 
monarch whose amours with the beautiful (شیریں ( ×× کر کر رق‎ are celebrated among 
the Persians in many popular Romances, founded, as I am inclined to believe, on fact. 
The great N1zA’MI has recorded them in one of his most admirable Poems, from 
which we learn that women sometimes played at the chugén ; forfhe describes کر ج1۰ ط5‎ ×× 
and her lovely handmaids, as the moon and attendant stars, engaged on one side, 
against the king and his obsequious courtiers on the other. 


j‏ یکسو ماء oy‏ و اخترانش 


| دیکر سو Ad‏ و فرمان برانش 
MS, Kkusrau ve Shirin, dated by the author 571, (1175).‏ 


& 
ہر اسپ نشستي جوکان نتوانستی زدن‎ Slam oy) ()رھرون (الرشید) هنوز خرد‎ 
See the MS. Tarikh ٢ Tabri, (transactions of the year 163, or of our era 779). Let at 
this time Hagu’N must have been in his fifteenth year, 
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are authorized to believe, in ages long antecedent. It 
is accurately copied from a very beautiful Persian ma- 
Nuscript, containing the works of Ha’riz, transcribed in 
the year 956 of the Hijrah, 1549 of Christ; the manuscript 
is in my own collection. This delineation exhibits two 
horsemen contending for the ball; their short jackets 
seem peculiarly adapted to this sport; we see the mil (میل)‎ 
or goals ; servants attend on foot, holding chugdns in 
readiness for other persons who may join in the amusement ; 
or to supply the place of any that may be broken. A 
young prince (as his parr (,) or feather would indicate), 
receives on his entrance into the meidan, or place of 
exercise, a chugdn from the hands of a bearded man, 
very plainly dressed; yet, as an intelligené painter at 
Isfthdn assured me, (and as appears from other mini- 
atures in the same book), this bearded figure is designed 
to represent Ha’rrz himself; and it is not improbable 
that the feather merely serves to distinguish him whom 
the poet most esteemed among the youths of Shiraz. 


This picture occurs in illustration of a verse which 
Ha‘riz addresses to the favourite youth. we perceive it 
above the figures in the plate, thus written 

شھسوارا خوش بمیدان امدي کوبي بزں 
giiy bezann!‏ ہ بہل۷::۱) ٠٣ Shahsuvdré khish bemeiddne‏ 
Welcome to the meidén, thou chief of horsemen! strike‏ ¢‘ 
٠٢ the ball ٣ *See among the Odes of Ha’rrz (in ,,), that‏ 
ائسر سلطان کل پیدا شد از طرنے چم beginning with‏ 
az >‏ 
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I have already mentioned some ramifications of the 
chigdn, seen under various forms, in European countries ; 
and shall here add, on the authority of Roberts's ““Cam- 
“brian Popular Antiquities,” (p. 331), that a manuscript 
of. Queen Elizabeth’s time describes the knappan as a 
game formerly played in Pembrokeshire, by two parties, 
several hundred persons at a side, some mounted on 
horseback, endeavouring with cudgels, three feet and a 
half long, to carry off a ball, one from the other; and 
in the distant region of Chili, we find a similar game; 
for the Spanish Jesuit Ovalle, (who visited South Ame- 
rica about the year 1646), speaks of la chueca, as played 
by forty or fifty persons at a side, each striving to 
snatch a ball from the other, and “‘carry it to the mark 
“with crooked bandy-sticks.” (See Churchill's Colleciion 
ot Voyages, &c. Vol. III. p. 75, first edition). When 
the emblematical gift sent by Darius to Alexander was 
mentioned, (in page 350), I might have remarked that the 
gui ve chigdn (8,-5.5) or ball and mace, of the Persian 
story, appear as a fop and whip in one‘of our old English 
Romances, published by the ingenious Mr. Weber. 


“ A scourge and atop of nobleys” 
accompanied a letter full of lotty boasts and threats from 
‘‘ Darie, the Ayng .of kynges”, 
in which, having upbraided Alexander as a “ yonge rob- 
٠۶ bour”, “ who brent my townes, my men y-slawe” he says— 
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“Therefore, Y have thé y-sent 

“ A top and a scorge to present, 

“ And with gold a litel punge 

‘‘For thow hast yeris yonge : 

? ‘ Wend thou hom therwith, and play” &c. 

(See “ Kyng Alisaunder” chap. VIII, among the “ Metrical 
“Romances”, Vol. 1. p.'74). Alexander accepts the present, 
and interprets it as an omen favourable to himself; with 
the whip he is to chastise Darius; the top signifies the 
“ world that round is” &c. So, according to Tasrt, Alex- 
ander derived prognosticks of success from the ball and 
chugdn sent to him in contempt by Darius. 


No. VII. 


Persian Gabrs or Fire-worshippers. 


N addition to some anecdotes which I have recorded, 

concerning a persecuted but estimable race, (See page 
97, and Chap. III. passim); it may be here mentioned 
that during Sir Gore Ouseley’s Embassy in Persia, various 
sums of money, amounting to one hundred and seventy 
thousands pounds were entrusted by him to Feripu’n 
رن)‎ 42,3 @ Gabr, who accounted for the disbursement of 
them in such a manner as eviticed his perfect honesty, 
and warm zeal for his employer. When the Ambassador 
asked what recompense he wished, the worthy Fire- 
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worshipper only requested that a small piece of ground 
should be allotted to the Gabrs at Yezd, whereon they 
might construct a dakhmah (és) or depository for their 
dead. At Sir Gore Ouseley’s solicitation the king gran- 
ted this request. ۱ ٰ 


No. VIII. 
City of Shdpir and Bridge near Shishter. 


HAT the city of Shdpir was founded, or rebuilt, by 
the first monarch who bore that name, appears from 
passages quoted in the sixth chapter, where (see p. 298) 
I have alluded to Frrpauvs1’s account. This, in the 
oldest copy of his Shéhnamah before me, states that 
the king erected a stately and beautiful city with a 
castle, at Beshdpir in Pars(*). 

بپارپس اندرون شارستانی daly‏ 

بر op!‏ پاکیزہ و سودمند 

گھندز بشھر بشاپور کرد(”) 





269002 4 ت0-ےچت ےھچ ھ 


(*") The name Besképér I find thus written in ٗ ۶ ھ٤۶‎ C4ronicle, شابور‎ 4 Beh 
Shabir ; and this bas been corrupted into Bvshévur, as appears from ۓے×‎ manuscript 
quoted in page 297. 


(*) The primary sense of jul Shéristén occurring in the first line, is a 
“city or town” (4 Shahr) according to the best manuscript dictionaries, Je- 
hangiri, Berhan Kattea &c. But it signifies also a villa or summer-house in 
the midst of orchards and gardens; and is the name of a‘book composed by 
Firzénch Bahrém ele فرزانہ‎ a learned Gabr or Fire-worsbipper. 
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The collation of five manuscripts, each copy presenting 
various readings in this part of the Shdndmah, will 
enable me, at another opportunity, to reconcile some 
difficulties of the text. I shall here only remark, that 
in the construction of this city, Firpausr supposes the 
Persian Monarch to have been assisted by the advice 
of Bera‘’nu’s .۔(برانویس)‎ or Beza’nu’sn (_;,\;), whom he 
describes, not as the Kaisar of Rum, the Grecian or 
Roman Emperor Valerian; but as his chief general, a 
brave warrior and well accomplished in the danesh i 
filestfan it Rim (oy) فیلسوفانں‎ Guts), or “wisdom of the 
‘Philosophers of Greece.” ‘This general had been taken 
prisoner at Bakdniah (eS), or as in one copy Baluniah 
(tu JL); whence, after his victory, SHa’PU'R proceeded 
to. Ahwdz (;\p!), in Susiana, and, as before-mentioned, to 
Pars ; leading with him every where, and consulting the 
sage Bezdnush ; 
' ھمی برد ھرسو بزانوش را,‎ 
در سن كروش٭ر!‎ Able بدو‎ 
particularly on occasion of constructing a bridge over 
the river near Shdushter, a stream so broad that no 
person could cross it. 
,شوشٹر‎ Sj we oy یکی‎ 
CLS رود ہر کس‎ oly نکردي‎ 


ھ 





SSOSSSSSESOCSPESOOSSE 


(*) One MS. erroneously reads, in the first line of this distich بھمی‎ B-hman, (which 
would be « proper name’, for پھں‎ rt broad, wide, &c. In another copy we read 


کی رود ye‏ ہود در شوشٹر کہ gee‏ نکردي بران ہر کرر 
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This work having been completed, the king restored 
Beza‘nusH to liberty and dismissed him with a mag- 
nificent reward. But the bridge is by many historians 
ascribed to Sapor or SwHa’pu’r the second, entitled 
Duv’tecra‘r. I shall not here stop to remark other 
instances of confusion between the transactions of those 
two Monarchs; a confusion arising from the identity 
of name, and the occurence of events nearly similar in 
their respective wars with the Kaisar or Roman Empeior. 


SSOOOCS SESH S44‏ ک OOS SSHSSCOES SOLVSHSSOVEOC‏ ہج Ep OPO‏ ھکس 


‘’'There was a certain river at Shiéshter, so very broad that even a fish could 
‘* scarcely cross it.” Of the celebrated Shadurvén (شادروان)‎ at Diz e-fal (دژنرول)‎ 
which comprised an immense band (oy) or dyke, and a pul (Jy) or biidge 
of fifty-five or fifty-six arches, large and small, { have now before me the ac- 
count given by TaBRt about nine hundred years ago, and a most minute 
description composed by a native of Shishter within twenty or thirty years; 
what the intermediate writer ALt Yezpr has related concerning it, may be 
seen in his History of TAIMu’R, very faithfully translated into French by Petis 
de la Croix. The bridge still exists, and has been visited by many persons of 
my acquaintance; but the reader will probably doubt whether its duration should 
be attributed to the tenacious or adhesive qualitye of the cement wherewith it 
was constructed; a mixture of sheep's milk شیر کوسفند)‎ Shir ¢ gutsfand) with 
lime and white plaster (¢ و‎ 29 naurch and gatch) as we learn from the modern 
writer above-mentioned; whose account I shall more, amply quote in a future 
work on the Geography and Antiquities of Susiana. Some passages from 
muuscripts of considerab‘e authority among the uldest Persian writings, shall 
also be quoted in another place, on the subject of Eastern Architecture; showing, 
if we may believe such records, that sheep's, milk was not the most extraordinary 
ingredient which builders used in the composition of cément or mortar, when puarti- 
cularly desirous cf giving durability to their works. It will be sufficient here to 
prove, by an extract from Mr. Walpole’s valuable “ Meiroirs on European and 
« Asiatic Turkey,” (p. 318, first edition), that Persia is not the only country in which 
a similar mixture has been employed for the purposes of architecture. ‘ Codinus 
‘(de orig. Constant.) observes, that in building the walls of Sta. Sophia, water in 
“‘which barley had been boiled, was mixed with the lime ; and that the stones were 
‘as strongly united together by the mortar as if cramps of iron had been used.” 
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That vestiges of Grecian or Roman workmanship re- 
mained at Shdépir, I was not singular in fancying while 
hastily viewing the ruins of that city. Some also, it is 
probable, may be discovered at the great bridge, erected 
by Sua’pu’r, whether the first or second of this name(*), 
for we have good authority to believe that both em ployed 
in this work, (either founding or repairing), and in 
other publick structures, Grecian artists expressly hired 
or discovered among the prisoners taken in their wars 
with Valerian and Julian. To such artists I would 
likewise attribute certain medals of some Sassanian kings, 
while the devices on others bear every mark of original 


Persian execution. 


No. IX. 


Sacred Trees. 


HeONeve® replete with interesting objects, the ample 

field of antiquarian research offers but few to our 
notice under a more attractive form than trees; whether 
we regard them as distinguishin g reMarkable spots, the 


SOOOCOOOL 


(*) From a passage in Strabo’s Geography, (Lib. xv), Ta خر‎ Zovea ev pecoydiors 
ketras ‘ext rw Xodern rorapw xepairépw xara rg Cevypa, the learned Vincent was in- 
duced to suspect “that this bridge (of Dize fal), or something to represent it, is 
٠۶ much more ancient than Sapour” (Voyage of Nearchus p. 452, sec. edit), But 
the zeugma of Strabo must be a subject for discussion in another place. 
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scenes of memorable transactions; as dedicated to certain 
divinities; or, as in some cases, almost identified with 
those divinities themselves. 


It is not my intention, nor is it necessary here, to 
trace back the history of that veneration with which 
particular trees have been honoured in all ages, and, I 
believe, in all countries. The Biblical reader will easily 
recollect many important trees besid€S that which stood 
“in the midst of the garden of Eden ;” emphatically 
styled ‘the tree of life ۶ and “the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil”(*). He will recollect the idolatrous worship 
in groves, and under every green tree(*). The oak by 
Shechem, under, which Jacob hid all the idols and 
ear-rings(”” ); what a treasure, could they now be found! 
The oak near Bethel which marked the grave of De- 
borah, and was significantly called Al/on-bachuth(®). The 


BPO BOSS OSG HOGG GPSS SSO SSS POSSESSES OSSST OS SSE LOSSES OSS9SSSSOS 


(“) Genes. II. 9. Long before the oaks of Dodona celebrated in Grecian my- 
thology, became oracularly vocal, the tree of knowledge, according to a strange Rab- 
binical tradition had spoken loudly. “ Ivit serpens et appropinquavit arbori, que 
“* vociferata est et dixit, Impie, ne appropinquas ad me.” See “ Burtoloccii Biblioth. 
“٢ Rabbin.” I. p. 322. The same work (III. p. 592), mentions some doubts whether 
it wes a vine or a fig-tree, &c, 


€ 


Exod. xxxiv. 18. Deuteron. xvi. 21. II. Kings, xvii. 10 16 and xviii. 4.‏ رح 
۰ة .1.20 Isaiah.‏ 


e 
C") Genes. xxxv. 4. Respecting these ear-rings 5'2}9 T shall offer some conjec- 
{ures in another place. 


(*) Allon Bachuth MDD YON The oak of weeping. Genes. xxxv. 8. 
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palm-tree under which another Deborah, the prophetess, 
dwelt(*). The oak under which sat “the man of God” (I. 
Kings. XIIJ. 14). The oak in Ophrah, under which the angel 
of God appeared unto Gideon, and conversed with him(*). 
The oak that was in the very Sanctuary of the Lord(“). 


These and other trees which we may suppose lofty and um- 
brageous, such as the “*oaks, and poplars, and elms, because 
‘‘the shadow thereof is good”(), must immediately occur 
to a Biblical reader; but the course of this article will 
remind him also, of that humble bush, which the Lord con- 
secrated by his presence, when he revealed himself to Moses 
in flaming fire on the mountain of Horeb. (Exod. III. 2. 4.) 





ک هک ک - تھ ہھ -۔ ہے ک جہ کک کت ت-×<ک ٠ک‏ جح جک ک کت ک دج کک کک ک ک دک تےکئنت ک ھت کك--٥ص۰آ۱--جمچ‏ کھج 
' 


(*): It is described like a certain land-mark : '' and she dwelt under the palm-tree 
‘of Deborah, between Ramah and Bethel in Mount Ephraim,” &c. Judges IV. 5. 


Or, according to some, God himself, (Judges VI. 11. 14.16). We-read also in‏ رہ 
Genesis (XVIII. 1), that the Lord appeared unto Abraham in the oaks or at the oak‏ 
OND and the Greek Septuagint, (xpos ry‏ زا۱۳( of Mamre, for so the Hebrew text‏ 
Spue rn Map{pq), exhibit what in our English Bible is rendered “the plains of‏ 


٤“ Mamre.” 


(“) “ Under an oak that was dy the sanctuary of the Lord,” according to the 
English Bible, (Joshua, XXIV. 26). But we are authorized by the Hebrew text 


TTY ۳۳۸۵۳ Wwe ONT MZ) to translate “ix the sanctuary.” My next note will 
afford occasion for remarking a different sense given to ,زنزگطح‎ here rendered an oak. 


(*) Hosea. 1۲۰13. The Hebrew word پر‎ rendered elms in our English version 
of the Bible, is by some supposed to signify the terebinthus or turpentine tree, a kind 
of Pistachia, Mastick or Lentiscus. But the Septuagint translate it dévdpoy cvond- 
Zovros, a tree that over shadows. 


: SA 
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With whatever veneration our first parents regarded the 
trees of Paradise(“), it appears that some which prew 
in natural and common earth were actually worshipped 
by the perverse Israelites, of early ages, according to a 
learned Jew, one of those Rabbinical writers whose au- 
thority is the most respected(*). 


But the immediate object of this article (a Persian 
custom to which I have alluded in page 313), and the 
narrow limits of an Appendix, do not allow me to ex- 
patiate farther amidst the groves of Scriptural history or 
of Jewish superstition. Nor can I enjoy more than a 
hasty glance at those trees reputed Sacred in classical 
antiquity ; of which such numbers offer themselves to the 
imagination, as would constitute whole forests. So fre- 
quently were groves and woods dedicated to Religious 
Oa RT RE ee Eee Te STE eT ate ET Rory er ee ee ee ee 


‘*Sinon reverentid aliqué coluerint, saltem cdlendas putaverunt, et non aliter‏ ریم 
ac sedem aut habitationis locum Dei invisibilis agnbverunt. Qua imbuti opinione‏ « 
cu) jam expulsi essent e Paradiso, similem sibi deligerunt locum in quo Deum,‏ 
‘‘cojus quidem é gratia licet exciderant, colerent.” Almeloveen ‘ Opuscula, sive‏ 
(Amst. 1686).‏ .14 .طز Antiq. e Sacris Profan. Specimen,” &c‏ *« 


(“) See the Tract on Idolatry composed in the twelfth century, by Moses Maimon- 
ides and translated from Hebrew into Latin by Dionysius Vossius (Denis Vos) a youth 
of extraordinary erudition and ingenuity, who died in his twenty second year, (1639). 
I allude particularly to the ۳٣ٹزپ‎ .a tree or sometimes a grove ) which either shaded 
an idol-or was itself worshipped, (Cap. VII. sect. 16. p. 39), and to the adoration of 

Yon whether a kind of oak or any other tree, (Cap. VIII. sect. 6. p. 43,) using the 
folio edition, printed at Amsterdam, in 1700. and appended to the great work, “De 
“Jdololatria” of Gerardus Joannes Vossius, the father of Dionysius. 
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purposes, that at last those very terms, (in Greek alsos, 
lucus in Latin), implied consecration(*). 


The trunk or stump of a single tree afforded the most 
obvious materials for a bust or statue; and even un- 
fashioned by human art, became "on some occasions, an 
object of idolatrous worship, whilst any rude, flat stone, 
or heap of earth at its base, served as an altar, and 
the surrounding grove as a temple. That groves in an- 
cient times were considered as temples we learn from 
Pliny(“); and there is authority for believing that images 


POPS P-S OSG FGPG S HSS O99 SSF SFOS SSSSSSS2OS OF: 


A passage from Pindar, (of which I shall transcribe the last sentence, “ Baddd-‏ رمع 
pevos kpnmdus ’adoewv”) is adduced by Strabo (Geogr. Lib. ix) to prove that all temples‏ 
or consecrated places, even such as wanted trees, were poeticallyeentitled groves.‏ 
Among many hun-‏ .م۸ Or 52 Yroinrae kocpovery, aon Kadouyres Ta tepa wWayra Kay‏ 
dred extracts which I once compiled, illustrating this branch of antiquities, another‏ 
passage from Pindar offers itself, wherein adséa may be translated temples. Krice‏ 
’adcea pelova 0: Pyth. Ode. V. Respecting the word fucus, I must now‏ § 
mention Servius’s remark, (in Virg. Eu. 1. 441), although it has been quoted by so‏ 
many writers on ancient Idolatry. «Wherever Virgil uses /ucus, consecration follows.”‏ 
Ubicunque Virgilius lucum ponit, sequitur etiam consecratio.” The same commen-‏ ‘¢ 
tator regards /ucus as synonimous, with “sacred place ;” (in En. I. 446), “quod‏ 
«in luco, id est, in loco sacfo ;” he tells us also (in En. IX. 4), that religion is always‏ 
implied where lucus is mentioned “ nunquam est lucus sine religione.” ‘And it‏ 
seems,” says the learned Potter, “to have been a general custom which prevailed not‏ *‘ 
only in Europe but over all the Eastern countries, to attribute a sort of religion to‏ ٴ٠‏ 


٠٢ proves.” (Archzologia Greca. Vol. I.*Book 2, ch. 2(۰ 


Treating of the respect paid to trees, he says that they were formerly Temples‏ رم 
of the Gods, and that even in his time the rusticks, observing ancient usage, dedi-‏ 
cated to the Deity any free of pre-eminent bcauty, or excellence; ‘ fuere numinum‏ 
‘‘templa, pristoque ritu simplicia rura etiam nuuc Deo precellentem arborem‏ 
‘dicant.” (Nat. Hist. Lib, XIL cap. 1).‏ 
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were placed in groves sooner than within the walls of 
religious edifices(“). Also that in the formation of sta- 
tues, wood “was employed before stone or marble, appears 
from Pausanias(“), and is declared by many antiquaries; 
it will suffice to mention three; Count Caylus(*), the 
illustrious Winkelmann, alone equal to a multitude(”), 
and the ingenious Ernesti(™). 


That various trees were consecrated, each to a par- 
ticular divinity, we know from numerous passages ء٥‎ 
familiar to every classical reader, that I need scarcely 


PEP e Gee 


(‘7) **Iilud quoque probabile videtur, prius in lucis, quam in templis, simulachra 
**posita.” See a note of D. Vossivs on Mos, Maim ‘De Idololatria,” (Cap. f. 
sect. 3) He uad previously declared his opinion that the first Temples were 
those erected about Sepulchres, and that statues and similar memorials existed long 
before temples. 


(*) Edava yap 5) rére ecvac weeSopat wayra, cal padtora ra Acyérria. Corinth. 
cap. xix. (p. 152,ed. Kuhn. Lips. 1696). 

(*) “Tl n’est pas douteux que cette matiére n’ait été la premiere mise en ceuvre 
‘‘parce qu'elle est la plus facile,” &c. Receuil d’ Antiquités, Tome I. p. 118. 

(*) * L’on faisait des statues de bois, avant qu’on en fit de pierre et de marbre.” 
Winkelm. “ Hist. de l'Art de l’Antiquité.” Liv. I. ch. 2. p. 22. I am under the 
mecessity of quoting Huber’s French translation of Winkelmann (Leips. 1781), not 
having at present, what 1 once enjoyed, an opportunity of consulting the improved and 
augmented edition in Italian, by Carlo Fea. 


Omnium primam figuram humanam e ligno, deinde saxo effigere scalpendo,‏ « رمع 
celandoque tentasse homines credipile est.” Jo. Ernesti “ Archeologia Literaria,”‏ ¢« 
p- 60. Lips. 1790, (an edition which comprises the excellent emendations and‏ 
escursus of G. H. Martin).‏ 
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quote on this subject, Virgil and Pliny(). The statue 
oc each God was often, (perhaps generally though not 
necessarily) made from the tree esteemed sacred to him. 
But I shall not here trace the idol worshipped while yet 
merely a rude trunk or stock, and in that state called 
Sanis (Savis); through the Xoanon (Zéaver), when the wond 
was pared or shaven; until it became a Deikelon (Actenrov, 
Actcedov) OF Bretas (Boéras) having assumed a likeness, how- 
ever faint, of the human form. This progress has been 
described by several writers on the Religion and Arts of 
Greece; below I refer to some who have, besides, amply 
noticed the respect in which trees were held(*). 
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“Populus Alcidw gratissima; vitis laccho, °‏ رم 
Formose myrtus Veneri; sua laurea Pheebo.” (Virg. Ecl. vii 61).‏ « * 
In Pliny’s Natural History, (Lib. XII. Cap. I. “‘de arboram honore,”) we read that‏ 
‘Arborum genera numinibus suis dicata perpetuo servantur; ut Jovi esculus,‏ 
>١ Apollini laurus, Minerve olea, Veneri myrthus, Herculi populus,” &c. See alse‏ 
Pheedrus, and others. ۰‏ 


(*) Potter, Winkelmann and Ernesti, have been already mentioned. The celebra- 
ted work, also of G.J. Vossius, ‘‘ De Theologia Gentili,” or, as generally quoted, 
٠ء‎ De Idololatria,” I have incidentally named. See likewise the Dissertations of 
many learned writers collected in those vast repertories of Archzwological science, 
the “ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grecarum” by J. Gronovius, (Lugd. Bat; 1697 to 1702, 
13 Vols. folio), And the “Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum,” of J. G,.Grevius, 
(12 Vols. folio, Lugd. Bat. 1694 to 1699). The “‘Antiquitatum Romanarum Corpus,” 
By Rosinus, published with the excellent Paralipomena of Dempster (Genev, 1659, 
and different editions). Hofmann’s “ Lexicon Universale,” 4 Vols. folio (Lugd. Bat. 
1698). That useful manual, the “Antiquitatam Grecarum precipue Atticarum, 
“brevis Descriptio;” by Lambert Bos, Franeker, 1713, 12mo. since published 
with valuable additions by Fred. Leisner. Montfaucon’s “ Antiquité Expliquée,” 
forming, with the supplement, 15 Vols. folio, Paris 1719, &c. Spence’s Polymetis, 
folio, Lond. 1747, and subsequent editions, The ‘ ‘Recueil d’Antiquités,” of Caylus, 
Y Vols. to. Paris 1752, &c. 
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But it must not be here forgotten, (and I shall probably 
soon recall this circumstance to the reader) that as 
votive offerings, or as tokens of veneration, wreaths and 
fillets, and chaplets or garlands were often suspended 
from the sacred branches; a more elegant and far more 
innocent form of homage to a Divinity than (as among 
some nations) the staining of trees with blood, which 
had just flowed from the expiring victim, not unfre- 


quently human(*). 


Concerning those offerings, and wreaths or chaplets, a 
multiplicity of Greek and Latin extracts might be here 
adduced, and illustrated by means of the devices on 
medals, and sculptured marbles, the paintings on vases, 
and other precious monuments of antiquity. But «the 
limits usually assigned to an Appendix admit few quo- 
tations; I must, however, notice those lines wherein, 
mentioning the intended consecration of a shady plane- 
tree to IIclen, (who was the daughter of Jupiter, and wor- 
shipped as a Goddess in the Troad, in Rhodes and 
Lacedemon), Theocritus describes the Spartan virgins 
‘declaring that they would begin the ceremony by pla- 
جمیھیج‎ 


(*) This is proved by many witnesses ancient and modern besides Lucan See his 
remarkable description of the sacred wood near Massilia or Marseilles, (Phars. III), 
Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab zvo, 
Omnis et humanis lustrata cruoribus arbos, &c. “ 
Adam of Bremen, Schefter of Upsal, Keysler, and others who have written particn- 
farly of Northern Antiquities, 
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cing on it a twisted or woven wreath of the humble- 
growing lotus. 
Ilpd ral roe orépavoy Awrs yapal auLopévoro, 
Thciacar, oxuepay xaraSijoopey ‘es whardvorov. (Id. xviii. 43.) 
And Ovid’s mention (Mctam. Lib. viii. 689) ot the wreaths 
hanging from a sacred tree, and the addition of recent 
offerings ; 
‘“‘equidem pendentia vidi 

‘Serta super ramos; ponensque recentia dixi,” &c. 
And his story of Eresicthon, (Metam. Lib. viii). who 
jmpiously violated the ancient woods of Ceres, cutting 
down her sacred oak, which was in itself equal to a 
grove, and hung round with garlands, fillets and other 
votive offerings. ; 

»* Tile etiam Cereale nemus violasse securi 

4“ Dicitur, et lucos ferro temerasse vetustos. 

‘“‘Stabat in his ingens annoso robore quercus, 

“ Una, nemus; vitte mediam, memoresque tabelle,” 

‘¢ Sertaque cingebent ; voti argumenta potentis.” 
And those lines ir which Statius (Theb. Lib. IT. 736, 
&c.) records a vow, promising that an hundred virgins 
of Calydon, who ministered at the altars, should fasten 
to the consecrated tree, chaplets or fillets, white and 
purple interwoven— 

‘Centum ibi virgineis vote ‘Calydonides aris 

٢ Actaeas tibi rite faces, et ab arbore casta 

٢ Nectant purpureas niveo discrimine vittas.” 
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And the same Poet’s account (Theb. Lib. IX. 585,) of 
the cclebrated Arcadian oak, sacred to Diana, but itself 
adored as a Divinity, and so loaded with rustick offer- 
ings that “ there was scarcely room for the branches.” 

٠ Nota per Arcadias felici robore sylvas 

“ Quercus erat, Triviz quam desecraverat ipsa 

‘¢Ejectam turba nemorum, numenque colendum 

‘© Fecerat— 

‘¢ Vix ramis locus,” &c. 
I must also notice the veternosis in arboribus tenias of Ar- 
nobius (Contr. Gent. Lib. I), and that arbor vittata, of 
Prudentius (Contra Symmachum, Lib. II); the sacred 
tree bedecked with fillets or garlands. 


These quotations are sufficient for my present purpose ; 
and I reluctantly quit the classick shades of Greece and 
Italy, to pass with rapid step over Egypt, that land 
so fertile in idolatrous superstitions, where it appears 
that trees were not without due honour. The Palm wags 
there deemed sacred, according to Porphyry; and Hero- 
dotus mentions those palms that surrounded the temple 
of Perseus, (Lib. II. cap. 91); the grove of immense trees 
(adoos SerSpéey peylorey), and the trees reaching to heaven, (sév‘pea 
evparvoufxea) About the temple of Bubastis or Diana, (Lib. 
11. c. 188); and those ‘at the great temple of Apollo, 
(Lib. IT. c. 156). We may believe that a “sacred mul- 
“٣ berry-tree” gave its name, Hiera Sycaminos (Tepa طس×؛م,٤۵(‎ 
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to a town or station near the river Nile(*); and a very 
ancient monument delineated by Norden, (Travels m 
Egypt, Plate LVIII), exhibits a tree respecting which the 
conjectures hitherto offered, do not appcar to me satis- 
factory. But this subject, by no means uninteresting, may 
be resumed on some other occasion. 


I now hasten to those countries more properly called 
Oriental, and discover among the Pagan Arabs of early 
ages, a tree worshipped by certain tribes as an idol, 
under the name of Aluzza or Alozza (gs), according to 
original authority, cited by the learned Pococke(*); and I 
am enabled to add another from the manuscript Chronicle, 
composed in the ninth century by Tasrt. , This histo- 
rian informs us that the people of Najrdn خیران)‎ in Yemen 
یمی‎ or Arabia Felix) had been idolaters, like all the neigh- 
bouring tribes, until a remarkable event induced them 
to embrace Christianity. “ And they had,” says he, 
“ out-side the city, a date-tree of considerable base; and 
‘‘every year, ona .certain day, they held a solemn festival ; 
‘Sand on that day all the people assembled round the 
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(*) Hiera Sycaminos, fifty four miles above Syene. ‘‘ A Syene Hieran Sycaminon 
¢LIII, M. pass.” according to Pliny. Nat. Hist. Lib. VI. c. 29. See it also in 
Ptolemy’s Geogr. Lib. IV. c. 5. and in the Peutingerian or Theodosian tables, 
Segm. VI. 


(*) Specim. ‘Hist. Arab. in notis p. 90. (Oxon. 1650). It was the Egyptian thorn, 
oracacia. See Sale’s Prelim, Disc, to his translation of the Koran, p. 23. (Oct. 
ed. 1795). 

3 3B 
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“tree, and they covered it with garments of rich em- 
‘¢broidery, and brought all their idols under it; and 
‘they went in ceremonious procession about that tree; 
“and offercd up prayers; and an evil spirit or Devil 
“spoke to them from fhe midst of it, and they having 
ٴ۶‎ paid reverence to that tree, returned’("). It afterwards 
happened, continues the historian, that a man of Syria, 
named Kaimu’N (4) a descendant from the Apostles of 
Jesus, came into Arabia, fell among thieves, was taken 
and sold as a slave in the land of Najran. Here his 
master surprised him at midnight, reading the Gospel 
by a ray of celestial light, which illuminated the whole 
house ; and Karwu’n soon after, through divine assistance, 
caused the tree which had been worshipped as a divinity, 
to “come forth, root and branch, from the earth,” 
( et و‎ enjl (ان درعت از زمیں برامد‎ : such a miracle effected an 
instantaneous conversion of the people, who destroyed all 
their idols and became zealous disciples of Jesus. 


Whatever circumstances in this anegdote may appear 
marvellous, there is little reason to doubt that a tree 
was once among the objects of idolatrous veneration at 





وجچکھ ہ4ہەەمیجمیپنەکھکگکج ج->ے:ت-.-2--ص کے -ن۔< 


رك و led jn‏ از بروں ty et‏ ہوں cot bee‏ بزرکگ وھر سالی یک روز 
ایشانرا جشنی بودي وی روز همه خلق کرد ان“درخت شدندي ہ جامہا پوشیدندي 
ule‏ درخت, را از دیبا و dor‏ بٹائرا زیراں درخت اوردندي و NF‏ درخت اندر 
طوافے کردنديی ir eo‏ کردندي و دیوي آز میان ان درخشت باہشان “خن کفتيی و 
ایشا ان درعت را فرمان گردندي و باز کشتندی MS. 7/۸ ۰ Tudri,‏ 
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Najran; and, as we learn from authentick history, the 
people of that place were cruelly persecuted for their 
adherence to Christianity, by Dau’ Nawa’s (uty 43), also 
named YuseEF (Wis, Joseph),a prince of the Jewish religion, 
who reigned in the sixth century ; about seventy years 
before MonammMen(*). That thé ancient Arabians prac- 
tised Pagan rites, we learn from Zakaria Cazyr xx who 
wrote in the thirteenth century. They observed, says he, 
at first, the religion of Abraham, but afterwards sunk 
into gross idolatry; ‘some worshipping a stone, and some 
‘a tree’(’). He then relates the story of that tree-idol, 
Aluzza, above-mentioned, with a slight variation of cir- 
cumstances, not claiming particular notice. 


From Arabia we advance directly into» Persia, that 
country wherein some trees distinguished by the title of 
dirakht « fazel, (which shall be hereafter explained), first 
suggested to me the subject of this article. Here, then, 
concerning the religious veneration paid to trees, my 
present enquiry must be, geographically, limited, although 


() See Pococke’s “‘Specim. Hist. Arab.” p. 62. (1650). “ Ludolfi Hist. Zthiop.’ 
(Lib. II. c. 4). Maracci Alcoran in Sur. 85, (Tom. II. p. 792). 0'116 ٤ 
Biblioth. Orient. (art. Abou Navas). Sale’s Kordn, (note on chap. 85, and Prelim. 
Disc. sect. I), Ludolfus, as above-quoted, styles DUNAVAS, “ iste ultimus Sabe- 
“orum (qui postea Homerite dicti sunt), Rex, secta Judeus.” Najrén appearste 
be the Néyapa MyrporoAus of Ptolemy, (Li¥. V1. c. 7). 


we ; x ۰ ٠ 59 
ested بعضي سنکی می پرستندي و بضی‎ )7( 
MS, Ajaieb al Makhiucét. (Chap. on the religion and manners of the Arabs). 
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I might pursue it with success, through India, and more 
distant regions. 


Those trees and bushes which the modern Persians 
regard with particular respect, have been noticed by 
many European traveljers besides myself. Mr. Morier, 
one of the most recent and ingenious, observes in the 
account of his “ Journey” (Vol. I. p. 230), that according 
to superstitious belief, the rags deposited on certain bushes 
by persons suffering from diseases, and taken thence by 
other paticnts, who in turn substitute their own, prove 
an infallible remedy. And in his second Volume (p. 239) 
he mentions the tomb of some Persian Saint; and growing 
close to it, a small bush on which were fastened va- 
rious rags and shreds of garments; these, as was generally 
fancied, had acquired from their vicinity to the Saint, 
virtues peculiarly efficacious against sickness. 


In the seventeenth century, it was remarked by Chardin 
at Ispahan, that the religious Mohamiiedans chose ra- 
ther to pray under a very old tree, than in the neigh- 
bouring Mosque. They devoutly reverence, says he, those 
trees which seem to have existed during many ages, 
piously believing that the holy men of former times 
had prayed and meditated under their shade. (Voyages, 
Tome VIII. p. 99. Rouén, 1723). He noticed, also at 
Ispahan, a large and ancient Plane, all bristling with 
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nails and points, and hung with rags, as votive offerings 
from Dervishes, who, like monks of the Latin church, 
were professed mendicants, and came under this tree to 
perform their devotions(®). He next describes another 
Plane, said to be in his time above one thousand years 
old; it was black with age, and preserved with extreme 
care. This attention, adds he, arises form a superstitious 
respect entertained by the Persians for those ancient trees 
already mentioned. They call them Dracte fasel, or “ the 
٠٢ ercellent trees; venerating them as having been mira- 
culously preserved by God so many years, because they 
had afforded shade and shelter to his faithful servants, 
the Dervishes and others professing a religious life(”). 
Another Plane, one of these excellent trees, held in ve- 
neration, to which the devout resorted, is then described 
by this celebrated traveller (Tome VIII. p. 187). One, also, 
at Shirdz, to which they tied chaplets, amulets and pieces 
of their garments; while the sick, (or some friends for 


them) burned incense,’ fastened small lighted tapers to the 
DO000090 0060006009 0000SS0SS0000000000600000000000000 


«Un grand et vieux Platane tout herissé de clouds et de pointes, ot les Der-‏ ری 
viches qui sont des mendians de profession comme les Moines de I’ eglise Latine,‏ ¢‘ 
viennent faire leurs dévotions, et pendre des guenilles par veu. (Tome VIII. p. 109).‏ ¢‘ 


«La raison qu’on a eu de conserver dans cet edifice ce vieux arbre-la, vient‏ رم 
deja‏ ندال d une superstition que les Persans ont pour les vieux arbres, de laquelle‏ “ 
‘¢touché un mot. Ils les appellent Dracte fasels, c’est 4 dire des arbres excellens,‏ 
«et ils les reverent comme etant conservez de Dieu miraculeusement durant tant‏ 
٠“ d'années, paree qu'ils ont donné I’ombre et le‘couvert a ses fideles_serviteurs, comme‏ 
Jes Derviches et Jes autres gens devouez a la religion.’ (Tome VIII. p. 186).‏ ¢* 
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tree, and practised other superstitions in hopes of thereby 
restoring health. Throughout all Persia, adds Chardin, these 
Dracte fasels are venerated by the multitude, and they 
appear all stuck over with nails (tout lardez de clouds) 
used in fixing on them shreds of clothes and other vo- 
tive offerings. Under their shade the pious love to repose 
whole nights, fancying that they behold resplendent lights, 
the souls of Aouwlia (\,!) or blessed Saints; who had, 
under the same trees, performed their devotions. To 
those spirits, persons afflicted with tedious maladies de- 
vote themselves; and if they recover, the cure is attri- 
buted to their influence, and proclaimed a miracle. (Tome 
IX. p. 181). 


Contemporary with Chardin, the ingenious Missionary, 
Father Angelo, who resided many years in Persia, speaks 
of the Plane-trees reverenced there as Divinities, with 
superstitious worship, on account af their great age(*). 


Pietro della Valle, in 1622, celebrated the great Cypress 
of Pdssa, anciently Pasagarda according to the general 
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«Vi sono platani nella Persia riveriti con culto superstizioso (comme des‏ ری 
Divinites in the French column) per loro antiquita.” Gazopbyl. Ling. Pers. (art.‏ ¢‘ 
Platano pe298). The Persian column, (not always a literal interpreter of the Italian,‏ 
Latin or French) informs us that ‘certain Chendr-trees may be seen in Irén which‏ 
“‘the people superstitiously respect, as representatives or supplying the place of‏ 
Iméms and Péirs or holy heads of the church, and pious elders.”‏ ‘“ 


ہعضی ole Ue‏ دید در ایران کہ خاللیق جاي امام و پیر حسب وسوسۂ دارند 
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opinion; and, nearly two hundred years after, I beheld 
this beautiful tree with admiration equal to that expressed 
by the Italian traveller. He mentions that it was re- 
garded with devotion by the Mohammedans; that tapers 
were often lighted in the capacious hollow of its trunk, 
‘‘as in a place worthy of veneration; the people res- 
‘“‘pecting large and ancient trees, supposing them to be 
‘‘frequently the receptacles of blessed souls; and calling 
‘them, on that account, Pir (3) or “aged,” a name 
‘equivalent to the Arabick Sheikh (seat) : also 10:40 (امام)‎ 
“signifying a priest or pontiff ; so they entitle those of 
‘their sect whom they absurdly imagine to have died in 
“odour of sanctity. Therefore, when they say that such 
‘‘a tree or such a place is a Pir, they mean that the 
“soul of some holy elder or vencrable personage whom 
*‘they falsely believe blessed, dclights to reside in that 
“tree or to frequent that spot’(©). This most excellent 
traveller then observes that the veneration paid to trees, 
may be considered as 4 remnant of ancient paganism, and 
he aptly quotes these lines from Virgil ; (Zin. IT. 715). 


ھک کک کت تک تھ کگھ لھک کک کک ک کک ک--ک -ت--- جد ت ے ھک ھ ھت ۔ 





تل جک لک کک ۰٠ک‏ لے 


«Come inluogo venerabile; havendo essi per costume di haver in veneratione‏ ری 
gli alberi grandi & antichi, quasi che siano spesso ricettacole di anime beate ; per‏ 
lo che gli chiamano anche in Persiano Pir, che vuol dir Vecchio, overo in Arabico‏ 
Sceich, che pur Vecchio significa, e cosi anche Imém, che vuol dir Sacerdote o‏ 
Pontefice ;perche con tutti nomi sogliono chiamane alcuni della lor setta, morti fra di‏ 
loro con pazza opinion di santita. Onde, dicendo, che il tale albero, 6 il tal luego e‏ 
Pir, voglione inferire, che vi kabita, é che per diletto vi si trattiene ta’ hora l’anima‏ 
di qualche Pir, cine di qualche persona, al falso lor credere, beata.” Viaggi, (Lett.‏ 
di Luglio, 1622).‏ .16 
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“Jurtaque antiqua cupressus, 

٠٢ Relhgione patrum multos servata per annos;” 
remarking also the Jewish corruption with respect to this 
branch of Idolatry. 


Barbaro, who went as Envoy from Venice about the 
year 1471, (two centuries before Chardin and Angelo) 
observed, during his journey through Persia, some thorn- 
bushes, to which were attached vast numbers of old rags 
and scraps of garments, efficacious, as it was supposed, 
in banishing fevers and other disorders(™). 


Whatever suspicion may be excited by this practice, 
it is certain that the Mohammedans shudder at any im- 
putation of* Idolatry, and fancy that in their addresses or 
offerings to those trees, they only invoke the true GOD, 
the great Creator. This will appear from an anecdote 
related by Saap1, who was born in the twelfth, and 
lived during most part of the thirteenth century, eminent 
among Persian poets and philosophers. It occurs in the 
sixth chapter of his Gulstan, or Rose-garden, a work which 
has been published in various European languages, and so 
well translated into English by Mr. Gladwin, that I shall 
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(“) ۶ Incidi interd um in spinarunsarbustum cui ingentem segminum et scrutorum 
“‘adherere copiam vidi; per que hoc illi intelligi volunt ; quasi febrem et morbo- 
“rum alia symptomata arceant.” Jos, Barbari Itiner. in Pers. I quote the Latin 
version published by Bizarus, at the end of his “ Rerum Persicarum Hist.” p. 469. 
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borrow his words upon this occasion, as it would be 
unnecessary and presumptuous to substitute my own. “ In 
‘‘ the territory of Diarbekr I was the guest of a very rich 
“‘old man, who had a handsome son. One night he 
۶ said, “‘during my whole life I never had but this son. 
‘¢Near this place is a sacred tree, to which men resort 
“to offer up their petitions. Many nights at the toot 
““ of this tree I besought God, until he bestowed on me 
“this son.” I heard that the son was saying to his 
‘‘friends in a low tone of voice, “ how- happy should 
‘I be to know where that tree grows, in order that I 
“might implore God for the death of my father!”(®) 
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(©, Of ۱۰ھ5۸۸‎ Gulistén (کلستان)‎ the Persian text was published with a Latin 
version by Gentius under the title of ‘‘ Rosarium Politicum,” (Amst. 1651. folio; and 
in duodecimo, 1655; there is also, I believe, a third edition). It was printed at 
Calcutta in 1791, foliv, (among the other works of SAADI); and ina distinct quarto 
volume, with Mr Gladwin’s English translation, likewise at Calcutta, in 1806, and 
reprinted soon after in Londoa, (octavo). His quarto edition, (p. 244), has furnished 
the passage above quoted. But the text is here takenfrom one of two fine Manu- 
script copies which | procured at Shirdz, she birth place of Saapr himself. 


مہمان پیري بودم در دیار Sle‏ کہ مال فراوان داشت و فرزندي خوبروي شبي 
ey‏ میکرں کە مرا درھمۂ عمر خویش جز ایں فرزند نبوں isis‏ دریں واديی 
ھست زیارتگاەکہ مردمان حاجت خواستن let‏ روند شبھاي درازدر پاي ان ws yd‏ 
عق نالیدہ ام تا مرا ایں فررند کراممت گردہ شنیدم S‏ پسر با win,‏ اھستۂ میکفت 
چہ بودي کہ می ان درخترا بدانستمي aS‏ در تُجاست تا دعا کردمی تا پدرم بمرديی 
In these lines the reader will perceive, besides many variations not materially affecting‏ 
the sense, (such as diréz inserted after shebhéi, many long nights, &c.) the name of‏ 


Baalbek instead of Diarbekr, as in Mr. Gfadwin’s text. Another MS. of my 
collection reads (ah) Meccah. I must here remark that SAADI styles the tree’ 
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It seems probable that the early Muselméns who invaded 
174: or Persia in the seventh century, found this invocation 
of trees cstablished there from ages long elapsed; and 
that they soon adopted the popular superstition, (if, indeed, 
some practices of the same or of a similar nature, 
were not already frequent among themselves), recon- 
ciling it to their own faith, by addressing the Almighty, 
or, as we have above seen, the intermediatory spirits of 
saints. By the ancient Persians, especially those who 
professed Magism as reformed according to ZERA’‘TUSHT 
or Zoroaster, image-worship and other forms of gross 
idolatry, were held in as much abhorrence as _ after- 
wards by the Auselmdans theinselves; and they contemplated 
the Sun and its representative, material Fire, with ven- 
eration, merely as bright symbols of the sole, invisible God. 
Yet in some of those sacred books, which their descendants, 
the Gabrs and Parsis attribute to Zera’tusut himself, 
(but which we may reasonably suppose compiled, in the 
third century, from fragments of ancient mauuscripts and 
from traditions); it appears that trees were invoked as 
pure and holy; and that a form of prayer (izeshné) was 
particularly addressed to the Feroiiers, or spirits of saints 
through whose influence the trees grew up in purity; 


PDOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
@ 
sidret-gah, denoting a place (or object) of religious visitation and pilgrimage. 
There is uat probably any Persian work of which su many transcripts kave been made 
as of the Gulistén ; I do not even except the Divén of Hifiz. ‘ 
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and which, placed above those trecs as on a throne, 


were occupied in blessing them(®). 


From want of a more expressive term, I have called 
the Feroiiers, ‘ spirits;” but it is not easy to describe by 
one word those imaginary creatures; for, at first, they ex- 
isted singly; were then united to the beings which they 
represent, forming, as it would seem, part of their very 
souls; there are Feroiiers of persons not yet born; although 
properly united only with rational beings, yet they are as- 
Signed to water and to trecs; (“les saints Feroiiers de 
“eau et des arbres.” Zendav. IT. p. 284). Some are 
described as females ; all are immortal and powerful, but 
beneficent; pleased with offerings, they protect their votaries, 
and are prompt in carrying up the petitions of those 


who invoke them to the mighty Ormuzp(”). 


گت نک ک G84 EO‏ کہ کک :جک جک کک نک گ(۰ ×۱ لک کک کحجت طلک OSH GSC OS‏ ح4 کک ھک جو POD OSS SOO OS OSS‏ 


(*) Je prie les arbres purs “et saints.” See the Vendidad Sadé, Farg. xix, as 
translated by Anquetil du Perron, in the * Zendavesta,” Tome I. part 2. p.416. See 
also p. 96, and Tome II. p. 21 p. 318, and in many other places. My very high 
opinion of M. Anquetil’s le@rning and ingenuity has been already sufficiently expressed 
(See p. 145). Of his scrupulous fidelity as a translator, I am perfectly convinced, 
having compared several passages in the French Zendavesta with the original, of 
which various parts, both Zend and Pahlavi, are among my own manuscripts. Res- 
pecting the Ferouers on trees, See Zendav. Tome II. p. 297, where we read “Je fais 
“ j-eschné aux purs, forts, et excellens Feroiters des Saints; qui montrent aux arbres 
“crees acroitre purement; quiplacés au dessus les arbres donnés en abondance, 
٢ (comine) sur un tréue, sont occupés a les beni,” &c. 


Zendav.Tomel part, 2 p. 83.247. Tome 11. p, 250. 260. 286, and many other‏ کی 
pages which the ccpious Table des Matiéres will sufficiently indicate. We may‏ 
perhaps discover, in some respects, a resemblance betwecn the Demons and Genit‏ 
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Here we find the supposed agency of preternatural 
beings, intermediate between man and his Creator; and 
to this I would ascribe an act of the great Xerxes which 
is represented as extraordinary and even ridiculous; but 
of which, in my opinion, the motive has not been fight- 
ly understood. To Xerxes I alluded (in p. $14) as that 
Persian King, who, almost five centuries before our era, 
although he may have worshipped God under the smybol 
of Fire or of the Sun, appears as if willing to propitiate 
some invisible superhuman power, by offerings suspended 
from the branches of a tree, in which he believed it 


resident. 


The anecdote is first related by Herodotus, and in 
such a manner as leaves but little doubt (with me, at 
least) of its authenticity. The fact which it records I 
hope to prove conformable with Persian usage and opi- 
nion. But many circumstances are related of Xerxes 
by the Greek writers, which can s¢arcely be reconciled 


POPS کک کچ‎ SSS FSH OSS کت0 ک‎ SSP SHO 6 SO 0GSSSSF SS دہ ”,چو صمصھ‎ S90 606090 


of classical antiquity and the Persian Feroiiers, attached to men. Those of the 
Trees ں٤‎ females) might represent the ancient Dryads or Mamadryads ; some of 
these nymphs, however, were not immortal, like the Ferotiers, but perished when- 
ever time or violence destroyed those trees with which they had been created and 
associated. Thus certain nymphs of fir-trees and oaks mentioned by Homer (Hymn. 
in Venerem, 2651; Tord ap n eddrat ne dpves vpxdpnva Ke, 
and the reader will recollect the words of Ausonius, ( Edyil, XII. '75). 

‘Non sine Hamadryadis fato, cadit arborea trabs,” 
and the groans, even the bicad of that Nymph destroyed by Exisichthion in an oak. 
(Ovid. Met vin.) 

“ Nympua sub Loc ego sum, Cerem gratissima, ligno.” 
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to probability(®). Xerxes, according to that venerable 
historian above-named, having come from Phrygia into 
Lydia, arrived at a place where the road branched off, 
leading on the left towards Caria, on the right to Sardis. 
Those who travel by this road, says he, must necessarily 
cross the river Meander, and pass the city of Callatébos, 
wherein dwell ‘confectioners who compose sweetmeats of 
*‘tamarisk-honey and wheat. Xerxes, proceeding on this 
“road, found a plane-tree, which on account of its 
‘beauty, he decorated with golden ornaments; and 
‘leaving to guard it one of his troops, called the 
“۶ Immortals, advanced, on the next day, to (Sardis) the 
‘chief city of the Lydians’(). 

ےی یی <جچدہہی<یہ٭ہ یھ ی دی SOSSSCHSSSSSOSSSOOSOSOVGSOS‏ 


On this subject, Lord Royston in a note to his excellent translation of Lyco-‏ زەم 

phron’s Cassandra, says that the Greeks are particularly fond of dwelling upon the 
‘* story of Xerxes building a bridge across the Hellespont and sailing through Mount 
٢۶ Athos; but not a vestige remains of the canal he is said to have cut there; and 
‘‘ the account does not seem to-have been believed in the days of Juvenal : 

*‘ Velificatus Athos ; et quicquid Grecia mendax 

‘¢ Audet in historia” Juv. (Sat. x. 173). 
Lord Royston’s translation was printed in the Classical Journal, of which No- 
XXVII. (p 52), contains the note bere quoted. 





(*) ‘Ev rij (KadddrnBw) avdpes ام مءممروڈ‎ ex pupixns re xa) مم‎ pert wotdover. رجاہم‎ 
wy o Eéptns rv oddy, evpe mraravicrov, rv ملف‎ ecvexa, Swpnodpevos Kdopw 
xpvoew, Kat peredwrd adavarw avipl exirpéyas. Sevrépn nuépyn amixero es rwv Avdwy ro 
*aarv. Herod. Lib. VU c.31. The Greek text (respecting Aoney رز‎ with which this 
quotation commences, has presented some difficulty; for Larcher notices the conjec- 
ture of M. de Méziriac : Mem. de I’Acad. des Bélles Lett. Tome IX), who supposed 
that it alluded to natural honey collected on shrubs and mixed into a certain compo- 
sition, (“un imiel naturel qu’on recueilivit sur des arbustes, et avec lequel les 
habitans de ce pays faisoient une certaine composition.”) M. Larcher affirms that 
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This anecdote is related with an amplification of 
circumstances, and his own comments, by lian, who 
ridicules the Persian Monarch because, having undertaken a 
very impoitant expedition, he pitched his camp and 
delayed a whole day in a desert of Lydia, that he 
might pay homage to a great plane-tree, on the branches 
of which he hung rich garments, bracelets, and other 
precious ornaments; and left a person to guard it, as 
if the tree had been a_ beloved mistress; such is the 
sum of /flian’s words below quoted(”). He does not 
impute this act of Xerxes (although it wore a semblance 
of worship) to any religious or superstitious motive ; but 
to an absurd admiration of the tree, an inanimate 
PPP OD ىد کچ کھ-ط حا 4٤ج دح جھ‎ SES کک زاھیر- کت ک‎ OOOO FOSO9S تک ۶ه کک ره ک- ناک .ک-.9-- جہ کہ کک‎ 


this is not the sense, and that dncoepyoé signifies those confectioners who understood 
the art of extracting honey from the tamarisk and from corn. ‘‘ Ce n’est ‘point le 
“‘sens; Snpoepyor sont des confiseurs qui avoient le talent d’eatraire du miel 
“‘du tamaris et du bled,” and he declares his opinion that it was an artificial 
honey and not natural. (See the notes to his translation of Herodotus, Tome ۰ 
p. 204 edit 1802). With the utmost respect for this learned French critick, I 
have s¢ntured to interpret the passage in a manner that favours M de Méziriac’s 
conjecture ; for Herodotus seems to describe very exac¥y that sweetmeat so much 
in use among the modern Persians ; compused of wheat-flour kneaded into a thick 
paste with gaz-angabin, a kind of honey (angabin eS!) found on the gaz (Ss ) 
or tamarisk-tree This sweetmeat was placed before the guests at almost every 
entertainment of which 1 partook in Pcrsia. 


(7) TsAotos ‘exeevos o Sépins iv etye Sadaoons pev Kal yns xareppdvec His ۵+0: réyvns, 
enurw ٥ eipydséro Karas vtods Kai rAovy aijdy SedovAwro dé wAardvw cal etaipace rd 
cerSpov. Ev Avdia your, gaclv, Wy guroy evpéyeSes tAardvov, kal ۷رہ‎ npépay 
Exeurny xarépewev, ovder re Sedpteros, kal exphoaro craSpw rn epnpia, TH wepi Thy 
wAdravoy adda cal efnver aurns Kdopor wodvreAff, orpenrors care eddlors Tipwy Tous 
kAdfous, scl peledwrov aurn caTedurev, worep Epwpevn gUAaKa Kal ppoupdy. Ex dé نا‎ 
ri tw Jév'ipw kuddy وم ودرا‎ &cC. Var. Hist. Lib. IL. ¢. 14. 
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object, on which from its very nature, says he, neither 
the gold nor splendid garments, nor the other gifts of that 
Barbarian could confer any benefit or additional beauty("). 


To, the same story /£lian alludes again, in a chapter 
recording instances of strange and ridiculous love; and 
it is noticed by Eustathius in his commentary on Homer(’’). 


ٹپ 
But these Greek writers could scarcely have suspected‏ 


the true motive of Xerxes in this act, since Herodotus, 
the very historian by whom it was first related, had 
described the Persian religion as incompatible with 
what would appear a kind of idolatry. Yet the reader 
has, perhaps, already secn enough to convince him that 
Xerxes, while he affixed his jewels and garments on 
the plane-tree, was engaged in solemn invocation ; 
soliciting, on the eve of an important military enter- 
prise, the Almighty’s favour through the intercession of 
some imaginary power. 


That such is a ‘just interpretation of the circumstance 
will further appear, when we consider, that it is not 
merely in case of sickness, (though a very frequent 

4+مومممومومممممممممممپأ”یہیہجمہوجم۔ 


(") XAapudes ce ac ZépZov, امہ‎ ypvads o row BapBdpov, cal ru adXa رەمہتۂ‎ ovre xpos 
پر‎ TAGTaVOY, OVTE Tpds aAXo Sevdpoy evyeves nv. lian. ibid. 


See Elian. Var. Hist. Lib. [X. cap 39 (Tlept yedoiwy cal wapadokwy eparwy),‏ رم 
whadravos eoxey epaoryy, &c.‏ رام and Eustath. in Iliad. B. (v. 307), ‘dca cat rov‏ 
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occasion) that the present Muselmén Persians, (no less 
averse from gross idolatry than their early predecessors) 
invoke the spirits supposed to dwell in certain trees, 
by hanging on the branches pieces torn from their 
garments; but, as I have learned from several among 
them, on every undertaking which they deem of mag- 
nitude; such as a commercial or matrimonial speculation ; 
the building of a new house; or a long journey ; and, 
as almost six hundred years ago, when Saap1 wrote his 
work above-quoted (p. 377), offerings are daily made 
by votaries desirous of having children. 


On this subject an anecdote was told by a person 
at Shirdz, from whom ٤ sought information respecting 
some trees and bushes covered with old rags, in the 
vale of 4564+ and other places. He assured me that 
about two years before the arrival of our Embassy at 
Bushehr, a merchant, lately married to a beautitul girl, 
but who had not yet given him reason to expect the 
blessing of an heir, was travelling with her; and finding 
a pleasant spot, halted there awhile; the sun’s excessive 
heat induced him to seek shelter; he perceived, at a 
little distance from the road, some ancient walls among 
which grew a shady and handsome tree. To this he 
retired with his young wife, leaving the mules or horses 
in a servant's care. The tree, from its situation, had, 
until that time, escaped the notice of most passengers, 
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and did not exhibit on its branches even one votive 
offering; but the Merchant, whose fondest wish was to 
obtain a son, fastened on it a shred torn from his 
clothes, and the united vows of himself and his fair 
companion, were crowned with success before the 
expiration of a year. This circumstance being known, 
(although some would, perhaps, think the event possible 
without any preternatural agency) was ascribed to the 
tree’s efficacious influence ; and within another year the 
branches were covered with several hundred rags, by as 
many votaries; not all, however, acting from the same 
motive. Rags are the usual offerings made at present, 
those most addicted to this superstition being generally 
of the low and poor classes. Things more valuable 
would, I fear, require a guard, as in the time of Xerxes. 


Many an aged bush has been exalted into a dirakht 
a fazel فاضل)‎ ws) from the fancied appearance of fire 
glowing in the midst of it, and then suddenly vanishing ; 
this name, as we have above seen, implies, according 
to Chardin, “ the excellent tree;” and is bestowed, as 
my own observation proved, on every bush or tree that 
exhibits votive offerings, without regard to size or 
Bpecies, age, beauty, or situation. Where trees are gen- 
erally scarce, the votary must not, be fastidious in selection ; 
Dirakht 1 fazels are found near tombs containing the 
bodies of supposed Saints, or Imdémzddehs ; but I have 


3D 
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as frequently observed them in desert places where it 
could not be imagined that they derived any virtue from 
such sacred relicks. 


But as the Villagers in their rustick dialect, give the 
name of fazel, (still perhaps retaining its sense as the 
epithet excellent) to certain preternatural beings, so 
dirakht « fdzel would express the “tree of the genii.” 
This circumstance I learn from a note written at my 
request, after some conversation on the subject, by 
Mi’xza MowamMED مال) لص ۸ڈ‎ sea® Jj...) of Shirdz, a 
very ingenious and well-informed young man of letters(’*). 
And that preternatural beings were supposed to frequent 
a certain tree, I learn from an author of the twelfth century, 
quoted by HampatriauH Cazvi'ni. He relates that among 
the wonders of Azerbaijdn (or Media), ‘there is, at the 
“foot of Mount Sabalén, a tree, about which grows 
‘much herbage; but neither is this, nor the fruit of 
‘¢that tree ever eaten by beasts or birds; as they dislike 
‘‘it ; for to eat of it is to die. This, as tradition reports, 
‘igs the residence of jenn or genw’("). 





() دا“‎ the dialect of villagers and country people,” says he, “the jian (our 
genii) are called fézel.” را میکوینٹ‎ ym دھات‎ Jal باصطلام‎ Jul 


(۹') در پاي کوہ سبالی درختیست در اع حوالی obs‏ بسیار ate,‏ آما gr‏ 
pile‏ ومرغ کیاہ را فور و Wand‏ رغبت Ae NOS‏ خوردن و WF‏ 
MS. Nozhat al Colab. (Geogr. Sect.‏ یکیست وکفتہ ail‏ کہ Ller‏ مقام جن باشد 
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A tree called in pure Persian Dtb-dér, Div-ddr, and 
Div-déré, which we may literally translate the ‘“* Demon- 
“tree,” bears also, in Arabick, a name nearly equivalent, 
Shejeret al jinn (فہر ال ٰہی)‎ or “Tree of the Genii;” and 
eveh Shejeret Allah (شچرۃ اله)‎ or ‘“*God’s Tree,” according 
to a manuscript which I have ‘often consulted in the 
course of this work, and which describes the tree as 
resembling the Kdj (-\) or Sentber Hindi (goin (صنوبر‎ 
a wild pine or Indian fir; or, as some say a kind of 
Sarv (5) or Cypress(”), 


Having mentioned the Cypress, I should be induced, 
did not my present limits forbid me, to extract from 
the same manuscript a long passage concerning two trees 
of high celebrity among the Magians; fbr the young 
plants had been brought from Paradise by ۸۰" 7 
or Zoroaster himself, who in an auspicious hour planted 
one at Kdshmar, and the other at Farmad. But after 
they had ffourished’one thousand four hundred and fifty 
years, the Arabian Khdlifah, Morawaxet (who reigned 
in the ninth century), commanded Ta’nER Ben ABDALLAH, 


SOOOOO OO 





Appendix). HAMDALLAH quotes the author of the Tértkh i Maghreb (تار یے مغرب)‎ 
who, from & preceding extract, appears to have visited Azerbaigén, in 522, (of 
our era 1128). 


(*, See the MS. Dict. Berkén Kattea, in دیودار ودیبدار‎ and دیردارو‎ 1 have 
already remarked (p. 43) that dis % in Pahlavi, as دار‎ (dér) in modern 
Persian, signifies ‘a tree,” generally. 
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the governor of Khordsdn, to cut them down, and send 
both their trunks and branches to Baghddd, near which 
city he was constructing a palace. With such veneration 
were these ancient Cypresses regarded by the Magians, 
that they offered, but in vain, fifty thousand dinars or 
pieces of gold coin, to save them from the fatal axe. At 
the moment of their fall, an earthquake spread conster- 
nation through the surrounding territory. Such was their 
immense size, that they afforded shade, at once, to 
above two thousand cows or oxen, and sheep; with the 
branches alone, thirteen hundred camels were loaded, 
and in transporting the huge trunks on rollers to 
Baghddd, five hundred thousand direms, (pieces of silver 
coin) were expended. But on the very night that they 
reached the stage next to MotawakEL’s new edifice, tkis 
Khdlifak was assassinated by his servants("). 


The wonderful cypress of Zorouster is celebraled by 
Firpavsi ; aud the cypress of Kashnar by 11۸380۸۴ 


Cazvi’n1; with a difference in some circumstances which 


DOSS SOSS VOSS S <کک ک  کس ک-ک ک جج.-4٭ ک٠ ک <-ے-<ک ر4 جج جک ۰---<> جک جل ج> کل کلک ک٠ <4 کل‎ OOO 


(Késhmar ) and i$‏ کاشمر See the MS. Dict. 8:۸48 Kattea in the words‏ ( ۰ہ 
ترشیز: (Kishmar ), for so is written the name ofa place in Persia(near Tarshiz‏ 
in Khorasan ) which must not be confounded with the Indian province of Kas/mir‏ 
۰(طوس) above mentioned, is also in Khordsén, neat Tiss,‏ (فرہ سد) or Cashmere. Farmad‏ 
The assassination of MOTAWAKEL happened on the tenth of December in the year‏ 
of our era 861; and not without a strong suspicion that his own son concurred in‏ 
the atrocious deed. This appears from Major Price's very excellent Retrospect‏ 
(فرمد) ‘ef Mahommedan History,” (Vol. Il. p. 165). I find that lattetly Farmad‏ 
.(ذارمد) ق٭ئظ is written‏ 
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I shall not here endeavour to reconcile(””). Other anecdotes 
on this subject are recorded elsewhere, reminding us 
of that extraordinary, triple tree, planted by the Pa- 
tgiarch Abraham, and existing until the death of Christ, 
(aboat nineteen hundred years), according to a Greek 
manuscript preserved in the library of Augsburg, and 
quoted: by Jacobus Gretser, in his work “De Sancta 
““Cruce,” (Lib. 1). 


We thus find, that in various countries, a divine or 
illustrious origin was assigned to many trees of considerable 
antiquity, and that some were respected as memorials of 
distinguished personages or remarkable events. In Greece, 
the Troezenians shewed a wild-olive, which had taken 
root and grown from the club of Hercules; it still ex- 
isted in the second century, when Pausanias composed 
his delightful account of Greece(’*). This writer enumerates 
many other memorable trees remaining in his own time, 
besides that large ahd beautiful plane, called Menedais, 
having been planted (at Caphya) by Menelaus, when 
engaged in military preparations for the siege of Troy(”), 


کو نک جک 09200 گک گل کک :کک رڑک چھ کک .کک ت-جک-ک کچھ ت1 -:ک جک جح ج ۶ PSS‏ 





See the MS. Shahndémah, (Hist. of King Gusutasp) : and the MS. Nozhat al‏ رم 
Colib, Geogr. section, chap. xvi. in the account of Tarshiz ).‏ 


() Kal corey o xérivos réguces ert. @ Paus. Corinth. cap. 31. 


(") TlAdravog رمعم‎ cal everdi)o réguxe, cadovor ۸۵ avr» Mevedaida. Paus. Arcad. 
c. 23. He immediately after mentions four trees of greater age; yet between the 
Siege of Troy and the time of Pausanias, thirteen centuries must have elapsed. 
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or by his brother Agamemnon, “the king of men,” if 
we prefer the tradition noticed in Pliny’s natural his- 
tory(™), where several trees of immense age مد‎ celebrated; 
such as the two oaks planted by Hercules, in Pontus: 
three holly-trees, planted by Tiburtus at Tibur, befote the 
Trojan war; and the wild-olive at Olympia, which fur- 
nished the first crown for Hercules; this tree was preserved 
with religious care in the days of Pliny(®). 


POODOOOOOOO 


According to which Agamemnon planted both this and the Delphick plane ;‏ * ر۳ 
“Sunt authores et Delphicam platanum Agamemnonis manu satam; et alteram in‏ 
Caphyis Arcadiw luco.” (Lib. xvi. c. 44). 1 must here remark a fact, recorded‏ “ 
by Pliny (as above quoted) and resembling that imputed to Xerxesas an absurdity.‏ 
The consul Passienus Crispus so loved a certain tree, that he was accustomed to kiss‏ 
and embrace it, to lay himself down under it, and to besprinkle it with wine. The‏ 
kisses and embrfces might have authorized Zlian to give the Roman Consul a place‏ 
in his chapter “ on strange and ridiculous loves.” (Lib. ix. c. 39). But to recline‏ 
under the shade of a beautiful tree seems perfectly natural; and perhaps we may‏ 
discoverin the libation or affusion with wine, something of a religious ceremony ; for‏ 
it appears that the tree stood in an ancient grove consecrated to Diana ; and we know‏ 
that wine was sprinkled on trees in the early ages, as still in some parts of France.‏ 
I shall quote on this subject a distinguished female writer. “ L’usage d'‘arroser avec‏ 
“‘du vin les arbres, est de toute antiquité; et j’ai vu cet usage subsister encore en‏ 
France dans l'ancienne ceremonie de la planiation duMai. Les Grecs et les Romains,‏ ‘‘ 
dit M. de Bomare, faisoient tant de cas du Platane, qifils l’srrosoient avec du vin;‏ “۰ 
‘‘on observoient la méme chose pour les arbres sacrés.” (See Madame Genlis’s‏ 
Chevaliers du Cygne, ou la cour de Charlemagne,” Tome 1. Note G).‏ ‘“ 


(*') “Olympiz oleaster ex quo primus Hercules coronatus est, et nunc custoditur 
٠ religios¢.” (Plin. ibid). The apotheosis of Hercules is placed at ten years after 
his death, and fifceen before the capture of Troy, according to the ingenious M. Clavier; 
“٢11 recut les honneurs de |’ apothéoge dix ans aprés sa mort, et quinze avant la prise 
“‘de Troie.” (Hist. des premiers temps de la Gréce. Tome [. p. 220. Paris 1809). 
Troy was taken, says Archbishop Usher, 1184 years before Christ. Larcher 
allows 1263 years; Clavier not much more than 1100. Pliny died in the year 79 
after Christ. 
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Near Cairo, at a fountain wherein the Virgin Mary 
washed her infant’s clothes, ‘“‘a lamp was, three centuries ago, 
“kept burning to her honour in the hollow of an old 
“‘fig-tree, which had served them fora place of shelter,” 
according to the “ Itinerario de Antonio Tenreiro ;” (quoted 
in Mr. Southey’s “Chronicle of the Cid.” Notes, page 
432) ; and Maundrell, who travelled in 1697, saw between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the famous turpentine-tree, in 
“the shade of which the Blessed Virgin is said to have 
‘‘reposed, when she was carrying Christ in her arms 
&c(*). In the time of Hampattan Cazvi‘nt (the 
fourteenth century) a dry or withered tree (%t+ | ity) 
distinguished the grave of a holy man at Bastém (ہسطام)‎ ; 
this tree had once been Mowammen’s staff; and 
was transmitted through many generations, "until finally 
deposited in the grave of Asu’ sBpALLaH (۸۹۶ 
داستانی)‎ allt (اہو عبد‎ where it took root and put forth branches, 
like the club of Hercules to which I have above alluded. 
Those who injured tliis sacred tree perished on the same 
day; whether these miraculous circumstances should be 
attributed to the prophet or the saint, I am not qua- 
lified to determine(®). In the time of Plutarch, an aged 
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See “ A Journey from Aleppoto Jerusalem,” p. 87, (Oxf. 1721). Many other‏ رم 
trees rendered objects of veneration by similar circumstances might be here mentioned‏ 
on the authority of different travellers.‏ 


' ©) MS. Nozhét al Coléb. (Geogr. sect. Appendix). 
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tree still bore the title of *‘ Alexander’s oak”: and marked 
a spot rendered memorable by one of that hero’s exploits. 
It stood near the river Cephisus, and not far from the 
burial-place of many valiant Macedonians(™). How old 
this tree may have been during Alexander's youth,‘ does 
not appear; but it grew near Cheronza where he signa- 
lized himself in battle 337 years before Christ; and 
Plutarch died in the year 119 after Christ. It may, 
however, have existed to a much later period(*). 


Such a tree would claim veneration from an anti- 
quary; but I now treat, rather, of those trees deemed 
sacred by the multitude; and several might be found, 
even at the present day, in most countries of the globe. 
I have before noticed some Banyan trees in India (See 
p- 76. 80). One of immense size, and traditionally said 
to be three thousand years old, still flourishes near the 
city of Baroach ; and, according to a, tvell-written account, 
is probably the same ‘which Arrian describes when 
speaking of the gymnosophists in his book of Indian 


DPPSPSPSOSOSSOS OSD: 


(“) Eve 62 نوم‎ cad’ npas edcievuro radala rapa rév ئل وکا‎ AXekdrépov Spus, &c. 
(Plut. in Alex). 


(*) The scene of king William Rufus’s death in the New Forest is still (or was 
within a few years) indicated by atree. On this subject Mr. Gilpin says, (in his 
work on Forest Scenery) ; ‘‘ They “ho think a tree insufficient to record a fact of 
“۶ so ancient a date, may be reminded that seven hundred years (and it is no more 
“since the death of Rufus), make no extraordinary period in the age of an oak.” 
William was killed in the year1100, ~ 
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“affairs’("°). Trees were among the chief divinities of 
India in former ages(*’); and are now regarded with 
superstitious veneration by the people of that country, 
as numerous witnesses might be adduced to prove(®). 


The Bogaha, or ‘God-tree,” of Ceylon, has been 
noticed in p. 32. Every aged tree is regarded in the 
Phillipihe islands as a kind of divinity, and those who 
should cut one down, would incur a charge of crimin- 
ality,as we learn from the ‘Relation des Phillipines, par 
‘“‘un Religieux,” in Thevendt’s Collection. We find the 
veneration of trees under various forms among the 
Siamese and Japonese; the Chinese and Tibetans; and 
this superstition prevails from the North-Eastern quarter 
of that mighty Asiatick Empire described by Strahlenberg, 
to rts European frontiers, Westward(®). 


om 


See the description of this surprising tree, (called at present the Cubeer Burr )‏ ری 
quoted in Mr. Maurice’s “ Indiaa Antiquities,” (Vol. 111. p. 166); it refers to Arrian’s‏ 
Hist. Ind.” cap. XI. %‏ *“ 


(*) *Deos putant quidquid colere cceperant, arbores maxime quas violare capital 
est.” (Quint. Curt. Lib. viii.c. 9). We find in the ‘Institutes of Menu,” (Chap. 
Il}, a form of salutation addressed to ۶'۶ the Gods of large trees.” 


Besides our early travellers and the “Asiatick Researches,” see Moor’s‏ ری 
Narrative of Capt. Little’s Detachment,” p. 212, and his “ Hindu Pantheon.”‏ ٴ٠‏ 
Lord Valentia’é Travels, (Vol. Il. p. 119. 4to). The “ Meghé Dita or Cloud-‏ 
Messenger,” translafed from the Sanscrit by Mr. Wilson, (note on verse 153).‏ 
Dubois on the people of India, p.453; and mhy others.‏ 


(*) An ingenious writer having mentioned some Indian and Japonese symbols of 
the Divinity adds, “‘&rboris truncum in cujus summitate sedet Supremus Creator 
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In Africa the modern Muselmans and Pagans seem 
equally inclined to distinguish particular trees as sacred 
objects. Every tribe of the Galla nation in Abyssinia 
worships avowedly as a God, the Wanzey tree; (See 
Bruce’s Travels; Vol. II. p. 406. Dublin edit. 17915 and 
other parts). This is confirmed by Mr. Salt, who says, 
‘a sort of Paganism is still kept up among these 
‘barbarians, and the Wanza tree is held by them as 
“sacred.” (Trav. in Abyssinia, p. 276). Mungo Park, 
(See his Travels in Africa, fifth edit. 8vo. Lond. 1807, 


p. 65), speaks of the large tree called Neema Tuba, 


ک کت گ4 OOOO‏ 


«Deus. Aliud quiddam esset observatione dignum; sed ego fruncum arboris 
٠“ meditor,” &e.—* At sive Japonenses, sive Indos, sive Tibetanos adeas, ubique 
٤ ہمان‎ occurret virentis arboris religio, ob symbola forsan creationis, et conser- 
‘¢ vationis rerum recepta, atque retenta.” (Georg. Alphab. Tibetan. p 142). See 
the Pré si maha Pout, or “ excellent tree of the Great PouT;” in La Loubére’s 
٠“ Relat. de Siam.” (Tome I). See also the small boxes of wood, or basket-work, the 
painted or gilded pieces of paper, the Chinese inscriptions on slips of wood, hung upon 
the branches of certain trees, *‘ and many other indicgtions of their sacred destination. 
‘Trees in fact appear to have been among the firstetemples that were consecrated 
‘to the deities.” | (Barrow’s “ Voyage to Cochinchina”. p. 328).. The Jakuhti, a 
pagan nation of Eastern Siberia have their sacred trees on which they “hang all 
«manner of nick-nacks,” and the Czeremissi or Scheremissi, bordering on the 
Wolga, pray “‘ near great trees to which they pay honour ;” hanging the hides and 
bones of cattle “ about these their holy-trees, to rot by way of sacrifice to the air.” 
(See Strahlenberg’s “ Descript. of Northern and Eastern Europe and Asia, p. 38). 354) 
We find in the same work (p. 87), nine different kinds of things carried as offerings ٠ 
to the “Hayns or Idolatrous Groves,” and again (p. 289) the Holy Groves, of differ- 
ent Pagans under the Russian Government. See also Klapfoth’s ravels in Cau- 
casus, &c. for the Galbaraktscha, ٠۶ more highly venerated than any other tree. It 
‘isa tree of paradise, whose nature and fruits are accounted inestimable, incor- 
“٢ ruptible, and divine,” (p. 104, Engl. edition). : 
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‘‘decorated with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth ;” 
and which “nobody now presumed to pass without 
‘“‘hanging up something.” On the coasts of Southern 
Guinea, the inhabitants make offerings and pray to trees, 
more especially in time of sickness; from an expectation 
of thereby recovering their health, as Barbot informs us ; 
(See Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, &c. Vol. V. p. 
344, ed. 1732). In a very different region of Africa, 
(near Mogadore), Colonel Keatinge perceived a resemblance 
or rather identity, between the Argali (wild-olive) and the 
Arayel or sacred tree of the Hindés; and he noticed 
the offerings strung upon those Argali ; “rags, potsherds, 
‘‘ and the like trash.” Why such things are offered, or the 
origin of such a custom, no person attempts to explain ; 
but, as the Coloncl very truly observes, ‘a “traveller 
‘will see precisely the like in the West of Ireland, 
‘and will receive an equally satisfactory account upon 
‘the subject.” (Travels in Europe and Africa, p. 186). 
This leads us immédiately into Europe; although for 
the African as for the Asiatick veneration of trees, 1 
might have added numerous authorities. 


A multiplicity of extracts might, also, be hete quoted 
to prove how long this superstition lingered among various 
nations of Europe, besides the Irish. I need scarcely 
premise that it was widely diffused in Pagan times 
throughout those nations. We have already seen it 
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among the Greeks and Romans. It flourished among 
the ancient Germans, as Tacitus and Agathias inform 
us; among the Scandinavians also, and different tribes 
of the North, according to their Edda, and other works. 
The Druids of the Celts, Gauls and Britons, it is inne- 
cessary to mention.‘ But after the introduction of 
Christianity, we find the worship of trees condemned, 
as a practice still existing, by the councils of Auxerre, 
of Nantes, and of Tours. It was also strongly forbidden 
by the laws of Canute(). Many anecdotes are recorded 
of holy men who exerted themselves in efforts to abolish 
the superstition. Thus we read in the History of Saint 
Valeri, that this pious Abbot, having discovered the 
trunk of a large tree which the rusticks zealously wor- 
shipped with Pagan devotion, immediately directed tkat 
it should be destroyed(”). Notwithstanding such laudable 
exertions, we learn from Ditmar, an author of the eleventh 
century, that in his time the people of Ridegast, in 
Mecklembourg, revered a certain gloomy forest, and were 
afraid to touch the trees of which it was composed(™). 


Om 


(*) “Ne guis adoret—alicujus generis arborum ligna,” (See Wilkins’s “ Leg. 
٢ Angl. Sax.” 134). 

(*) Hinc in vita S. Walerici Abbatis ; ed ripam autem fluminis truncus erat gran- 
dis cumque rustici superstitione gentili impensée venerabantur. Ubi id conspectus vir 
sanctus, &c. Voss. de Idololatria. p. 772. Amst, 1'700. 


(*) “Une sombre forét réverte par les habitans qui n’osent, point toucher aux 
“arbres qui la composent.” . See the extract from Ditmar of Mersebourg, a5 given by 


ear Potocki in his “ Voyage dans a as parties de la Basse Saxe,” p.2.(Hamb, 
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Leonard Rubenus, late in the sixteenth century, found 
Livonia still infected with the idolatrous veneration of 
trees; for, passing through the sacred woods of the 
Esthonians, he perceived an immense pine, which the 
neighbouring people adored, loading its branches with 
pieces of old cloth, and expecting that any injury offered 
to it would be attended with some miraculous punish- 
ment. Rubenns, however, tells us that he cut on _ this 
pine the figure of a cross, and, lest the superstition should 
be thereby augmented, he afterwards marked on it the 
form of a gibbet, in contempt for the tree, regarded 
by those rusticks as their God; (See his work ‘ De 
“ Tdololatria,” Cap. XVIII. p. 66, which I quote on the 
authority of Bayle’s “ Dict. Histor.” &c. art. Rubenus). 


‘At a much later period this kind of idolatry existed 
among the same people. Abe] Burja who visited them 
in 1777, mentions their sacred trees, and relates an 
anecdote which he -heard at Petersburgh, from a Priest 
of Finland, whose father had likewise exercised the sacerdo- 
tal office in that ‘country, where his parishoners, had long 
honoured a certain tree with religious homage. This 
worthy Pastor, having excited the good-humour of those 
peasants ‘whom he treated with brandy, exhorted them 
to cut down the object of their superstitious worship ; 
but they refused to touch it; fearing that on the first 
application of an axe they should be destroyed by a 
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thunder-bolt. Their pastor, however, struck it with im- 
punity ; encouraged by the brandy, they followed his 
example, and soon prostrated the ancient. tree(*). 


I am inclined to regard as monuments of this super- 
stition in our own cauntry, those trees, generally very 
old and often in a state of decay, under which the 
country-people still suppose that Fairies hold their 
nocturnal assemblies. Of such trees I have myself seen 
many, besides the venerable “ Fairy Oak,” at Downing 
in North-Wales, the seat of Mr. Pennant, by whom 
an engraved representation of it has been published(*). 
Such also, we may believe, was the “ Tree of the Fairies,” 
at Donremy in France, (on the borders of Lorraine) ; 
a beech of considerable size, near which that unfortunate 
heroine, Joan of Arc, impiously paid homage to those 
imaginary creatures, according to her absurd accusers. In 


RHOSOOOOOOOO 





SPOOFS ک ہہ‎ GSO جەمھ_-جٰکڑکےھ ھ ٌ دح کک ک-ع‎ SFOS 1G 
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pasteur leur donna un jour une féte ou ildes traita avec de!’ eau de vie.‏ ءا ٴ“ ر۳ 
“‘Lorsqu’ il les vit de bonne humeur, il les exhorta 4 renoncer 4 leur superstition, et 4‏ 
“abattre l'arbre sacré. Ils protesterent qu’ils n’osoient,y toucher, craignant qu'ils‏ 
ne fussent foudroyés au premier coup de hache. Le pasteur leur promit de porter le‏ ‘“ 
‘‘premier coup; il prit une hache ; fes mena vers l’arbre, et frappa le premier; les‏ 
paysans voyant qu'il n’arrivoit aucun mal 4 leur pasteur, et l’eau de vie leur ayant‏ ‘‘ 
échauffé le courage, abattirent l’arbre qui avoit bravé la faulx du temps.” See‏ ‘ 
Observations d’un Voyageur sur la Russie, la Finlande,” &c. p. 3. and p. 80.‏ ** 
(Maestr. 1787).‏ 


See his “ History of the Parishes of Whiteford and Holywell.” p. 7, wherein he‏ رم 
mentions the popular superstition respecting this tree, as the supposed resort of fairies.‏ 
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the history of this remarkable tree, we find a strange 
association of Angels, Fairies and Christian Saints(*). 


Various countries of Europe exhibit, even at this 
day,,rags and other offerings hung on trees and bushes 
growing close to fountains of water, celebrated either 
for their fancied or real efficacy in curing diseases, and 
generally bearing the name of some tutelary saint. 
But those trees do not come within the range of my 
present observations, since they derive a sacred character 
merely from their proximity to certain fountains(*). 


(**) One charge against the Maid of Orleans (when tried in 1431 for witchcraft and 
heresy), was her declaration that Saint Margaret and Saint Catharine had revealed 
themselves and spoken to her near the great tree, which, as was cgmmonly reported, 
the Fairies frequented. ‘ Quodque dictz Suncte Margarita et Catharina aliquando 
“eam allocute ad fontem quemdam juxta arborem magnum appellatum communiter 
**larbre des fées,” de quibus fonte et arbore fama divulgata est quod fatales domine 
“‘ ibidem frequentaut,”&c. (See her Trial in the ‘‘Extraits et Notices des MSS.” &c. 
Tome III. p. 58). Joan acknowledged that she had gone with other girls who 
amused themselves innocently.singing and dancing near the beech called ‘“‘ handsome 
‘s May” or *‘ Fairy Tree,” formerly haunted, as old people said, by the fairies ; but she 
employed herself there in making nose-gays for the holy Virgin of Donremy ; she 
had seen Angels and the two Saints above-mentioned, not exactly at the Fairy Tree, 
but at the fountain near it. “ 11 est vrai,” said she, ‘ qu'il y a 4 Donremy, comme vous 
‘‘ le dites, un hetre qu'on appelle Ze beau mai ou U'arbre des fées Des anciens du 
‘¢ pays disent que les fées venoient autrefois 4 cet arbre, &c. Mais depuis I'age de 
*¢ discretion et depuis que j’ai vues les anges et les deux Saintes,” &c. (Extr. et Not. 
111. 38), and we further read (p. 300), that on Ascension eve, the Curate of Donremy 
usually performed a religious ceremony at this tree, to keep the fairies at a distanee ; 
از؛؛‎ etoit meme d’usage que la veille de سیت‎ le curé allat y chanter un evangile”&c. 





(*) On the subject of holy wells, and rags suspended from the adjoining trees or 
bushes, in our own islands, see Brand on Popular Superstitions ; the letters of Colum- 
banus, quoted in Roberts’s Cambrian Popular Antiquities ; and many other Works. 
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Here this article must be closed ; for although much 
has been suppressed, it already exceeds by many pages 
the limits originally prescribed. I shall merely remark 
that trees appear, on some occasions, not only consecra- 
ted to particular divinities or supernatural beings, «but 
often identified with them(”): and concerning inviolability, 
that, in. a country where wood is so scarce as in Persia, 
(especially its Southern provinces), and where very slight 
circumstances serve to constitute the dirakht-1-fazel, (See p. 
384), a few old rags can hardly be supposed capable of 
saving all those trees from the fatal axe. It is, indeed, rather 
surprising, that so many should have been allowed to 
decay with age. I have noticed, however, a great 
number protected, at least from cattle, by rude stone 
walls or fences ; and the destruction of two beautiful 
cypresses near Shiraz, which had been objects of religious 
veneration during five or six centuries, excited many 
imprecations against the perpetrator of that deed, regarded 
as an evil omen, by persons with whom I conversed, and 
who had often seen and admired those trees(™). 


° ڑاھچ FOSS FESS S9SSS FSCS F2E27SS 6 OS 82SOOO‏ کک تھ تب :9ک ‫ظتے-ک کہ لم تک ےھ کھھ 


Baxter (in his Gloss. Antiq. verb. arbor ) says—‘* Primis mortalibus maximus‏ رہ 
“٢ erat honos arboribus ; nam et pro Deorum imaginibus, imo magis pro ipsis diis‏ 
“٢ colebantur,” &c.‏ 


(*) The same, I have reason to believe, thet Francklin(in 1786) thus describes, ۶ two 
‘very large cypress trees of an extraordinary height, which the Persians affirm to 
“‘have stood the amazing length of six-hundred years; they are called Adshuk 
“ Madshéka ; or the Lover and his Mistress; and are held by the people in great 
“ veneration.” (‘Tour from Bengal to Persia,” p. 26. Calcutta, 1788). 
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The length of this article might almost induce some 
readers to suspect that its author was infected with 
the superstition of which it treats; two branches now on 
my table, and bearing many votive offerings, (the rags 
so oftén mentioned) would tend to confirm their sus- 
picions. It was not, indeed, without certain scruples 
and much hesitation, that I tore these branches from the 
parent tree; but my desire of bringing to England 
some specjmen of a dirakht--fdzel was very strong; and 
this tree appeared, to meat least, peculiarly interesting from 
its situation; for it grew in a crevice of the rocky moun- 
tain immediately above Darius’s Palace, or the Throne of 
Jemshid at Persepolis ; and close to the entrance of a 
sepulchre which once contained the bodies pf ancient 
Persian kings(*). 

PPSOOSHOSOOSOSSO SOOO مجیہحہمہی مہ‎ 


(*) This was the first Tomb on the left hand, at Takht i Jemshid. 1 entered it 
on the thirteenth of July (1811) through an opening recently made, (not much above 
twenty inches in height or width ;) and found that it contained, even at that season 
of excessive heat and drought, some stagnant water which probably contributed 
to nourish two or three small frees growing near its entrance. These trees, however, 
did not seem to thrive luxuriantly ; respecting their species two Persians differed in 
- opinion ; to me one seemed of the numerous bid (بید)‎ or willow kind; another was 
aaid to be a wild nér (نار)‎ or pomegranate. The Royal Tombs at Persepolis, I 
shal] have occasion to notice hereafter. 
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No. X. 
Miscellaneous Plate, (XXIII). 


No. 1 N the first compartment, this plate represents 
" “" “la piece of Ceylonese wood, described in p. 32, 
where a reference is made to the engraving. 


No. 2. A sword with its scabbard; and a shield, of 
the Arabian Pirates called Jéasmes, mentioned in p. 
166. The sword-blade is of well tempered steel, extremely 
sharp at both edges; and, being very thin in proportion 
to its length, is neither heavy nor unwieldy. The blade 
itself is two feet nine inches long; and in the broadest 
part one inch, three quarters. The handle is eight 
inches long; and, except the iron knob, wholly covered 
with a thong of leather, wrapped closely round it. 
The scabbard is of black leather, ornamented and strength- 
ened at the mouth with an indented rim of brass; 
and, lower down, two rims of lead or pewter admit rings 
of brass, to which are fastened the ends of a leather 
strap. Another strap slides between the two pewter 
rims on a loop of leather. The shield, represented under 
two points of view, is ten inches in diameter. It was 
made, as some Arabs who had used shields of this 
kind, informed me, “from the skin of a great fish.” 
This substance is hard as any wood, about one quarter 
of an inch thick, and of a buff or cream colour. It 
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transmits the light in some places, like a common. 
piece of horn, and appears on the outside as if turned 
in a lathe; inside, the skin retains its original roughness, 
and across the hollow formed by the boss, is a slip 
of the same tough skin; the hollow is filled by the 
hand, gtasping this bar, of which the brass rivets are 
seen outside in the center of the four-pointed ornaments, 
also of brass, and spotted with a red substance like 
sealing-wax. To one of the rivets, inside, is attached 
a leather strap, by which the shield may be suspended 
from the neck or slung over the shoulders. Both the 
sword and shield are in my own collection. 


No. 3. A Locust. In the fifth chapter some pages have 
been devoted to an account of this destructive creature, 
mentioning (See page 198), the supposed Chaldaick or 
Arabick letters (p. 199), appearing on its wings. The 
engraving represents it of the natural size. I made the 
original coloured drawing at Bishehr from a living locust, 
and, for the sake of greater accuracy, have placed its real 
wing before the en graver. Subjoined are the Arabick 
words written, according to Esn Omar, on the Locust's 
wings ; of those words a translation is given in p. 198, 
and in the “‘Persian Miscellanies,” p. 176. 

نی جند اللہ US‏ تسعے و تہعوی hay‏ و لو نمست لنا المایۂ لا WS‏ 
الدنیا ہما las‏ ۱ 
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No. 4. The Meshek (مشک)‎ or tanned skin containing 
water, and suspended between sticks. See pages 207. 246. 


No. 5. Sepulchral urns found near Bushehr and des- 
cribed in Chapter V. (See pp. 218. 219). Several pieces of 
these urns and the skull which one of them contained, are 
now in my collection. 


No. 6. The Amulet or ornament of pure gold, found 
among the spoils of Rds al Kheimah, on the Arabian 
coast, when that piratical settlement was destroyed by 
our troops in November, 1809. (See the third article of 
this Appendix): a reference is made to the engraving 
in p. 287; where I have explained the Arabick inscrip- 
lion appearing on one side of this amulet; the other 
exhibits characters, probably talismanical, between whith 
and various letters scattered through Espn ۷۷ ء٦8‎ 
extraordinary work on “ Ancient Alphabets,” a resemblance, 
or perhaps identity, may be discovered ; (See the next 
article of this Appendix). 


No. 7. ManamMep Cara’sa’GHI, playing on the Ke- 
mancheh, See p. 238. 


No. 8. The Kamédncheh (se generally pronounced Ka- 
mooncheh_), a kind of three-stringed violin. See p. 238. 


No. 9. The mouth-piece of the Nei-ambdnah (as\ (نی‎ 
or bag-pipe, generally pronounced gmbooneh; (See p. 242). 
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No’s. 10 and 11. Chanter of the Nei-ambdnah ; See p. 249. 


No. 12. The Matdrah (متارہ)‎ or Matahrah ,(مطہرہ)‎ & water- 
bottle made of Russia-leather, and described in p. 247. 


No. 13. TheEwer, called aftabah (wil) standing in the 
laggan (9) or basin, (See p. 247). This is wrilten lakkan 
(3) By the Arabs. Exactly of the same form as the 
laggan, but much smaller in size, were drinking cups 
used by my Persian and Turkish companions on our 
journies through different parts of Asia. 1 purchased two 
at Tokdt, made of copper, tinned or whitened so as to 
resemble silver, and neatly ornamented with inscribed 
sentences. Such vessels reminded me of the Greek rgéyevos 
OF déynvos, (See Stephani Thes.) ; and I observe that Minshieu 
would fancy some resemblance between the Greek word 
and our old English flagon. (Dictionary of eleven languages). 


No. 14. The travelling-trunk, or box, yakhdan (jos) 
generally pronounced yakhdoon, described in p. 248. 


No. 15. Two sorts of padlocks and keys, See p. 248. 
The keys may, perhaps, resemble those which the Greeks 
called Badavaypae 


No. 16. The Cajévah (1,166) or double vehicle; See p. 251. 


No. 17. The Takht-ravin راں)‎ <«), another vehicle 
mentivned also in .مز‎ 251. 
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No. 18. Part of the Pahlavi inscription at Shdpir to 
which a reference is made in p. 284, 


No. 19. Different forms of the Chugdn (..\6,>) used in 
playing at the equestrian game so called. See p. 317; 
also the Appendix, No. VI. and Plate XXII. , 


No. XI. 
Ancient Alphabeis. 


N the article immediately preceding, (See page 404), I al- 

luded to an extraordinary collection of Ancient Alphabets ; 
and shall here notice that we are indebted to Mr. Hammer, 
an accomplished and most able Orientalist, for the Arabick 
text, and English translation of Ean Wausu1n’s work() ; 
which in my opinion is not yet sufficiently known or duly 
valued by us. But the learned Jesuit. Kircher, considered 
itas a singular providence of God, that he had founda copy 
among the Turkish spoils at Malta, and celebrates ABEN 
Vascuia as a writer highly serviceable in the illustration of 
Hierogly phicks(’™). Mr. Hammer procured at Cairo the 


PPPOOS S OBS ک ھ ک>‎ OOO 9 GOSS S80OSG9SE8SS6SSGOP COS: 


(, Published (in small quarto, London, 1800,) under the title of “ Hieroglyphic 
“ Characters explained; with an account of the Egyptian Priests, their classes, initia- 
‘tion and sacrifices, &c. by AHMAD bin ABUBEKE Bin ۴۷۸88531877” 


(*') See various passages from Kircher, quoted by Hammer in the preface to his 
‘* Ancient Alphabets,” p p. xyii. xviii. 
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manuscript which he has translated; and, in his Preface, 
enumerates other books on different branches of Philosophy, 
composed by the same Arabian author, who finished this 
“ Explanation of Ancient Alphabets and Hiecroglyphicks,”. 
in the year of Mohammed 241; or, of the Christian era, 
855. Hts principal works appear to have been derived 
from treatises in the Nabathean ; a dialect of the ancient 
Chaldaick language(’”) ; and to those enumerated by Mr. 
Hammer, we may add the Kitdb Tangaléshé, which I find quo- 
ted in a rare MS. the Nozhat Némah Ellaiy, as an original 
composition of Bu’ Bexr Vausu1(?™); while some Persian 
commentator in a marginal note, declares that Esn Vau- 
SHIH did not compose, but merely translated the Book of 
Tancavu’sHa‘(™), a name respecting which there exists a 
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(’ The learuaed Casiriin his “ Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana Escurialens.” (Tom. 
Lp. $1), regards the Nabathzan as not different from the Chaldaick, although in 
process of time some Arabick, words became mixed with the Nabathean. ‘ Naba- 
-‘theam linguam non aliam a Chaldeea, etsi,” &c. 


(3) « That which Bu BEKR VAHSHI relates in the book entitled Tangaléshé.” 
AN) 1 ٹر کتاب ٹنگلوشا‎ sion 3 انک بو گر‎ The reader will perceive that in this and 
another passage extracted from the same MS. VAusH1's name wants the 4 which 
terminates it in the notes subjoined, and in Mr. Hammer's work. 


Of two marginal notes, the fonger informs us that “ Tangalishé is the name‏ مم 
“ofa philosepher, and not the title of a book ; but it would appear that Epn Van-‏ 
guint translated a werk of TANGALU'sH«..”‏ ‘‘ 


ٹنکلوشا اسم حکیمیست نہ pul‏ کاب ظاہر انست کہ US‏ اورا ابی وحشیه 

heater gi‏ کردہ ُسمت 

From the short note, however, we learn that “the book Tangeléshé is a compe- 
sition of Epn VausHin.” ققابے تنگلوشا تالیٍف ابن وحشيہ اسستا‎ 
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degree of confusion, even in the best dictionaries(**). That 
he was a voluminous writer, I learn from the MS. Nozhat 
Némah Ellaiy above-mentioned, which celebrates among 
various eminent philosophers, ‘Anu’ Bexr Vausuy, the 
‘author of several works’(*). It alludes also, on another 
occasion, to Kuttub be zabant Nabti بزبان نبطی)‎ SS) or “ Wri- 
tings in the Nabathean language,” on superstitious céremo- 
nies, the preparation of certain amulets or talismans, and 
similar matters, which seem to have much engaged the 
attention of Esn Vausuin. He translated, however, an Es- 
say on the filahet (ملاحة)‎ or “ agriculture” of the Nabatheans, 
as Mr. Hammer remarks; (Pref. p. xvii), or of the Egyp- 
tians, according to Velschius(*”). But even in this, if we may 
believe Mosgs seEN Marmon, a Rabbinical doctor, Esw 


SGOOOOO: 


(5) See the Manuscript Dictionaries Jehéngtri and Berhkén Kattea, in the words 
تنکلرش‎ Tangalish and ٹنگکلوشا‎ Tangalishé, which are said to signify both a book, and 
the philosopher who composed it. But the book, as some say, was properly called, 

7 Tang, and the avthor 00آ لوش‎ 88 or Ls Lu'sHa’ (See these words also in the 
Dictionaries above quoted.) Whichever was his name, this philosopher equalled the 
celebrated 31۸۷۶۲ of Chin in painting; and his book was embellished with most 
admirable pictures; ؛‎ according to some” as we read inf the MS. Berhén Kattea, 
‘che was a Rémi (or native of Rim. Asiatick Turkey, including Syria, and some- 
« times Greece); but others describe him as a Bébeli, or Babylonian.” 


حكیمي است رہميی و بعضی کوبند بابلی بودہ 


)1%( وابو بکروحشی نیز S‏ صاحب تصنیفات بسیار ست 
MS. Nozhat Némak Ellaiy. (Sect. xii).‏ 
“bn Vaschiauus in Fileha, sive libro de agricultura Egypti, Hermetem sive‏ )"*( 


“ Edrisum 365 annes vixisse contestatus,” &c. Comment. in RuznameNaurus, &c. 
p- 129. Aug. Vindel. 1676. . 
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VaHsHIH contrived to introduce his favourite subjects(*®). 
These may have appeared absurd, or perhaps impious, to 
that learned Jew(*”) ; but every antiquary of the present day, 
would probably regard as a literary object of considerable 
importance, the recovery of Esn VausHin’s works. Indeed 
all his wiitings, and especially his translations from Naba- 
thean books, were long since indicated by an eminent person, 
as worthy of minute research at Ispahdn. This we learn 
from the ingenious Hottinger, who styles Ean Vausutn “a 
“۶ Chaldean or Sabian, avery celebrated Magian”(*°). That 
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('*) «The same Maimonides cites many other books of the Sabeans, translated 
“into Arabick ; of which the chiefest is entituled ۰“ Of the Agriculture of the Naba- 
‘‘ teans,” translated by ABEN VAsCHCHIJAH; full of idololatrical extravagancies ; 
“it treats of the making of Tisilmenaias (talismans); of the descent of Familiar 
és Spirits : of conjurations of Demons: of Devils; of such as dwell in Desarts 
‘¢(as Satyrs were thought to do): many other things it contained very ridiculous, 
٠ by which nevertheless they conceived that they could confute the manifest mira- 
٣ cles (of Moses and the prophets).” Stanley's “History of the Chaldaick Philosophy.” 
Part, XVIII. chap. 3. 


WD" or MAIIEMON, commonly‏ ج٠‏ کت1۹ RaBst Moses BEN MAIMON‏ رسس 
styled by our writers, Maimonides, and often by the Jews, Rambam (ftom the initials‏ 
of his title), flourished i in| the twelfth century, and composed various works both‏ 
Hebrew and Arabick. Some of these have been publish ed and translated by Vors-‏ 
×ظ tius, Ed. Pococke, D. Vossius and others. But that in which he notices‏ 
VAHSHIB, is the D'S12577 ۳۳۹: of this, Buxtorf has given a latin version, and the title‏ 
of Moreh Nevochim, (as we generally ,quote it), signifies the ‘Guide of those who‏ 
«are perplexed or entangled.” R, Mosesis sometimes entitled Bar (12) Maimon,‏ 
in the same sefse as BEN, “the son” of MAIMON.‏ 


(1) «Magno studio hia magno quodam virog ueerebantur libri in ipsa Persia; dato 
«* mandato, ut operd Moula Isphahane anquireretur: 
ابی وحشیہ الی العرپی من کنب النبط فی المذامپ و العلوم النبطیہ‎ aly ما‎ 
al yt CFR "le : Quicquid transtulisset” Ibn Vaschechie in linguam 
3G ٠ 
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he was by birth or descent Nabathean, appears from a pas- 
sage in his printed work(‘"); and it would be easy to prove, 
that, in the words of an excellent old English author ; “ the 
٠۶ Sabeans or Zabiz, Chaldeans, Nabatheans, and Charaneans, 
* were as to rites, ceremonies, and al.superstitious worship 
؛“‎ the same”(*"*) ; and that they agreed in most respects with 
the Persian Magi(**). It is not, therefore, unreasonable to ex- 
pect that books translated from the Nabathean dialect almost 
a thousand years ago, should afford much interesting infor- 
mation respecting the religion and philosophy, the arts and 
sciences of the ancient Sabians and Chaldeans; Arabs and 
Persians ; we may add, Egyptians ; for the Nabatheans oc- 
cupied that part of Arabia, which from their capital Petra 
has been caljed Petrea, bordering on Egypt at the extre- 
mity of the Red Sea. We find, accordingly, that much ‘of 
Esn Vausuin’s printed work relates to the antiquities of 
Egypt. Itis generally supposed that his countrymen de- 
rived the appellation of Nabatheans from Ishmael’s first- 


POPOPOPOSSOVSSSSSPCESOSSU: 


« Arabicam ox scriptis Nebathzorum; et quicquid seriptorum ejus reperiri poaset.” 
(Hotting. Bibliotheca Orient. p. 103. Heidelb. 1658). “ Jim Vashachija, Chaidzus 
seu Sabseus, celebris valde Magus.” (Hotting. Hist. Ortent. Lib. I. cap. &. p. 189. 
Tiguri 1851). ۱ 


See Mr Hammer's “ Ancient Alphabets,” &c. p. 91, of the Arabick text ;‏ ر×ەم 
«sail «which we have translated from our own tongue,‏ ترجمٹه سی لساننا ra‏ 
e Nabathean.” 6‏ 


Gale's “Court of the Gentiles” Book I. Part. If. chap. 4. (1676).‏ رہن 
See Stillingfleet, Hottigger, Scaliger, Stanley, Vossius, Gale, Huet, Hyde, &c.‏ ر۹ 
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born son Nesarorx(‘"*); and they are mentioned by several 
classick writers. But concerning them and the Sabians, 
my present limits will oot allow enquiry ; the subject ەل‎ 
serves, and the materials which I have collected would fur- 
nishy a distinct Essay. As there is reason to believe that 
eertain books of the Sabians stil? exist, so it is possible 
that all vestiges of the Nabathean literature may not have 
disappeared. Fragments of it, at least, might be recovered 
through the medium of ×ظ‎ Vansu1n’s Arabick versions, 
which probably lurk in some Eastern library, though my 
researches after them were unsuccessful among the booksellers 
of Shirdz and Ispahdn. The reader will undoubtedly coin- 
cide with me in wishing, that, whenever found, they may be 
placed in the hands of such a translator as Mr. Hammer. 


There is now before me a Volume of thirty pages, exhi- 
biting sixty alphabets; these I transcribed several years ago 
by Lord Teignmouth’s permission, from a Manuscript which 
he procured in India. The characters are described in 
black ink, immediately under the corresponding Arabick 
letters, in red; but the titles of many alphabets are given in 
the Persian language; notwithstanding this circumstance, 
and although examples of conformity but rarely occur, I am 


Soe 


i But some 
14) Ip Genesis, chap. axv, v.13. JW). In Isaiah, ch. LX. v. 7. ۸۳۵۵. 
a ae neme rather ha the حعت‎ than to Ishmael’s first-born. After the Hebrew, 
Josephus writes NaBacéSys. (Antiq. Lib. I. cap. 13). Divdorus Siculus, Strabo, and 
ciber Greek writers mention the Nofaravoe, 
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induced to think that Ean ۲۸۶۶۰۶۰٠۶۶٠۰ “Alphabets” (perhaps 
inaccurately written) served as a model for these; among 
which, however, are inserted some not found in that Arabian 
author’s work, such as (6 ei)Calm Frangky, “Yuropean let- 
ters” and Calm-i-Zardushtién Gtish perest (cay انش‎ itd; (تلم‎ 
or “ Alphabet of the Fire-worshipping Zoroastrians.” In 
this we may discover the elemetitary character, (arrow-head- 
ed or nail-headed) of the Persepolitan inscriptions; a copy 
of the alphabet, which I made from Lord Teignmouth’s 
Manuscript, may be seen engraved in the “Oriental Collec- 
tions.” (Vol. II. No. 1. p. 57). ° 


۱ XIT. 
Sabians. 


a 


| Fes several anecdotes respecting, the Sabians, which 

I have collected among Manuscripts, it appears neces- 
sary that one should be here given, in confirmation of my 
opinion aboye expressed (See p. 411) on the probability that 
some of their writings still exist. The other anecdotes, too 
numerous for insertion in this Appendix, and some conjec- 
tures arising from them, I shall offer on a more convenient 
occasion; the conjectures (at least) with extreme diffidencg; 
for, concerning the Sabian worship, even Sir William Jones 
acknowledged the difficulty of obtaining any’ safisfactory 
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information(”’), It is well known that the Catholick Missi- 
onaries have converted many of the Sabians, or as they are 
often entitled, “ Christians of Saint John” at Basrah.- Fa- 
ther Ap gelo ‘mentions an extraordinary seal, of which the 
deyice was apparently magical, impressed on the clay of a 
Sabian’s grave in that city(**); and Petis de la Croix, about 
the same time (1674) estimated at above 10,000, the persons 
‘of that ancient sect residing there. He had collected in his 
Memoirs or * Grand Journal” (unfoitunately not.yet pub- 
lished), vartous particulars on the subject of their faith and 
manners; and from SHerku Yanuta, the Sabian priest, 
obtained ‘the Book of their Religion and of their History,” 
which, probably, he brought to France; although some 
magical, figures given to him by that Sheikh “he did not 
fail to cast into the sea(*"”). But fifty years after, as I find 
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(5) * We learn from the Dabistén, that the popular worship of the Irénians, under 
“ Hishang, was purely Sabian ; a word of which I ٤ offer any certain etyme- 
“ loby; but which fias been deduced by Grammarians from Saba ‘‘an host,” and par- 
«ticularly the host of heaven, or the celestial bodies, in the adofation of which the 
¢ Sabian ritual is believed to have consisted.” Sir Wm Jones's Disc. on the Persians. 
‘It is generally asserted that the old religion of the Arabs was entirely Sabian ۶ but 
<¢ J can offer so little accurate information concerning the Sabian faith, or even the 
«‘ meaning of the word, that I dare not, yet speak on the subject.with confidence, 
* This at least, is certain; that the people of Yemen very soon fell into the common, 
٠؛‎ but fatal errour of adoring the sun and the frrmament.” * 

۱ Sir Wm. Jones’s Disc. on the Arabs, 

(#8) See the “ Gazophylactam Lingux Persarum,” p. 386. The seal was berdered 

with the figure of a serpent سی‎ the middle exhibited a scorpion and a wasp, 


Je ne pus l’avoir(le livre de leur religion ¢t de leur histoire), qu ‘au jour de‏ « رتپ ٭ 
voir et‏ سس Cheykh Yahhia (c'est le nom du cure des Saby ), me‏ گا mon depart que‏ *‘ 
‘or‏ 
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by the manuscript memoirs of a Persian Traveller, the Sa- 
bians of districts bordering on Basrah, still retained the faith 
of their ancestors, and at least one of their Sacred Volumes 
The ingenious Momammen Arr Hazr’n حزیں)‎ (Jo saat} 
having gone from Sanaa (lec) the capital of Yemen in Ara- 
bia, to Mocha (\«*or as he writes, Mukhd (مرخا‎ and thence to 
Basrah, proceeded for the benefit of his health, into the pro- 
vince of Khuzistén or Susiana. “ Here,” says he “ at Havizah 
“۶ ,(حوبزہ)‎ Shishter (شوشٹر)‎ and Diz-i-Fél نول)‎ $9) are established 
‘‘the Sabians; and in these three places alone, can any 
“‘ traces of that sect be at present discovered. As far as my 
*‘ researches extended, I could not find that any person 
“of eminent learning remained among them; and they 
“ seemed a mean and abject race. The Sabians are disci- 
‘ples of Sa’p (صلب)‎ the son of Eprrs ادریس)‎ or Enoch), on 
۶ whom be the blessing of God! And the authors of some 
‘‘ chronicles have regarded Sa’s as a prophet; whilst others 
reckon him among the Philosophers, Apam, on whom 
be the peace of God, was the first prophet, and Sa’s the 
last, according to those Sabians; who have a certain book 
٠٢ divided inta ane hundred and twenty chapters, or sections ; and 
‘this book they call '' ZEBU’R-I-AVVEL, or the “ First Psal- . 
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<¢ me l’apporta aprés m’avoir fait faire des sermens que ce livre etoit pour l’Empereur 
“٣ٴ‎ de France; il me donna plusieurs figures de magi¢ pour joindre au livre, de peur 
*¢ qu'il ne lui arrivat quelque malheur durant mon voyage; et je me manquois pas de 
*¢les jeter dans la mer,”—* Extrait du Jonrnal du Sieur Petis, Fils.” p. 110, pub- 
lished after the * Relation de Dourry Effendy,” Paris, 1810, ۱ ¢ 
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‘ter”(!*); and it is their belief, that the Creator of this world 
“ made the celestial spheres and stars; and committed to 
‘them the regulation of mundane affairs; and they worship 
“the stars; and having assigned to each a determined form, 
“they make representations of them accordingly, saying 
“ this is the form of such or of such a star ;’ and to each they 
“‘pay eeremonious and humble respect. Their wise-men 
“ however declare that they neither worship the stars, nor 
*‘ those representations of them, but that both serve merely 

as a kiblah or visible object on which they may fix their 
“ eyes during prayer. But many of this sect believe in the 
‘influence of heavenly bodies, and of forms representing 
‘inferior things, such as sculptured or painted figures, and 
‘‘ images ; and in former times there were among,the Sabians, 

‘“‘raany illustroius philosophers and learned men, eminently 
‘versed in the occult sciences.” 


This passage is extracted from Axi Hazi’n’s Memoirs, 
comprised in a thin octavo volume, of which I had prepar- 
ed several years ago an English translation, to be printed 
with the Persian text. But having learned that a very inge- 


SOOO SOOOVSO 





PEPISCISSSSSCSCES 


(*“) و ایشانرا کٹادیست مشتمل بریکصد و بیست سورہ و ان را زپور اول خوانند 
M> Memoirs of Aut Hazi’N. It may be remarked that our Muselm4n writer here‏ 
dignifies the divisions of this Sabian Book, by entitling them Surah, a name, according‏ 
tu some commertators, almost peculiarly bestowed on the various portions of the‏ 
Korém, whilst the chapters or sections of common works are expressed by fas! jab,‏ 
kysin 35 and other terms. ‘The Psalter of David is called Zebir,‏ وباب bib‏ 
aud the Sebian Volume, Zebér i awwel (or avvel as the Persians often pronounce‏ 
that word), the “ first psalter,” denoting, probably, its greater antiquity.‏ 
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nious orientalist at Calcutta was employed on the same task 
I relinquished my design. Since the death, however, of that 
gentleman, it appears that he had never actually commen- 
ced although he had meditated the work. My translation, 
therefore, may yet be offered to the publick, at some future 
period of leisure. A short account of Att Haz1’n was 
given in the Oriental Collections (Vol. IT. p. 37), noticing 
the variety of personal and historical anecdotes that diversi- 
fy his Memoirs ; his excellent observations on men and man- 
ners; the interesting narrative of his travels in Persia, Arabia, 
and Hindfistan; hesides his remarks on many rare literary 
works, and the specimens of several which he has given ; 
I further observed that he was himself a very voluminous 
writer both in prose and verse; and so free from prejudice 
either national or religious, that he willingly bestowed praise 
on meritorious persons of whatever sect or country; even on 
some Gadrs or Fire-worshipers whom he found to be learn- 
ed and amiable ; of many hundred Muselmdn authors, whose 
worksI have perused, he is one of the few (five or perhaps 
six) entitled in this respect, to the epithet “liberal.” I 
shall here only add, that MoHammrep Aut Hazr’n was 
born at Ispahén, in 1691; that he was a man of high rank 
and eminent for erudition ; but to avoid persecution under 
the tyrant Na’perSua’s, he fled from Persia and took refuge 
in India, where he died (at Bendres) admired and esteemed- 
by the Muselmén, Hindé, and English inhabitapts. One 
account which I have seen, states that ‘he had attained to 
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“‘a very advanced age;” another, more particular, dates his 
death in the year 1779. 


No. XIII. 
Ancient Bricks, Gems, Medals, &c. 


LL the antiques delineated in PlateX XI, and of which it 
is scarcely possible that any engravings can hitherto 
have appeared, form part of my own collection, except three 
(numbered 7, 14, and 15); of these, also, I believe, no re- 
presentations have until now been published; and they are 
here given for the sake of present comparison and future 
reference. The other articles were mostly procured while 
our Embassy resided in the South of Persia; and I have 
slightly alluded to them in pp. 117, 213, 238, 316, and 
other parts of this volume. 


At the head are. five Babylonian bricks, to which, how- 
ever, the first places have not been assigned from any fixed 
opinion of their superior antiquity; for other articles which 
the same plate exhibits, may equal or exceed them in that 
respect. But their extraordinary inscriptions render them 
in the highest degree interesting; and the very circumstance 
of being’ found at Hillah(.—), where Babylon once stood, 
must powerfully recommend them to every antiquary. From 
that place, Captain Lockett (in December, 1811), sent to 
me, (then at Tehran) a brick of which No. 1. a, shows 

| 3H 
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the inscription in its full size; and No. 1. 5, the general 
appearance reduced. This brick is of well-baked clay, 
thirteen inches square, and about three inches thick. The 
inscription appears to have been impressed at once on the 
soft clay, by means of a stamp, perhaps a block of hard 
wood. 


No. 2, shows (in its real dimensions) the surface of a brick, 
which is above an inch in thickness, and rough at the back. 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5, (also of the real size) represent inscribed 
pieces of baked clay; each seems to have been regularly 
moulded; being thicker in the middle than at the edges or 
ends; and exhibiting characters, on both faces and some 
even on the sides or edges. These three, we may therefore 
conclude, were not designed for any architectural uses to 
which the others, (Nos. 1, and 2, particularly 1), might have 
been applied. No. 3, appears in some places polished as 
if by frequent handling; it was perhaps worn as a pocket 
amulet. Of inscribed Babylonian bricks, (chiefly such as 
resemble No. 1, in size), our European collections, both 
private and publick, contain many. From some preserved 
in the Bibliotheque du Rot at Paris, M. Millin not only sent 
plaster impressions to various learned men; but with his 
wonted liberality and zeal for the promotion of antiquarian 
research, published engravings in the “ Monumens Antiques 
“ Inedits,” (Tome .11ا‎ p. 264); thereby enabling persons of 
every country to exert their efforts towards the explanation of 
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those Babylonian inscriptions, which otherwise so few could 
enjoy an opportunity of studying. It must undoubtedly, 
have been with such a laudable desire for the attainment - 
of this object, that engravings, it is said, were made from 
several Babylonian bricks, deposited within a few years, 
at the East-India House in London ; but it has not been 
in nty power to obtain impressions of those plates. 


The contrariety of opinions entertained by eminent orien- 
talists on the subject, has not deterred me from devoting at 
different times, much attention to the characters formed of 
those nav-headed or arrow-headed elements which equally 
constitute, though with a difference easily perceived by those 
who endeavour to decipher them, the insariptions found 
én marbles at Persepolis and on bricks at Babylon. But I 
have latterly discontinued my own researches into these 
mysterious characters, hoping or rather confidently expecting 
from his well known ingenuity, that Mr. Grotefend, who is 
now employed on them, will solve all their difficulties, and 
soon gratify the’ curiosity which they have so strongly 
excited("’). With No. 1, I received from Captain Lockett 
the bronze bull No. 6, found also by that Gentleman at 


("°) Besides the slight notices given by a multitude of travellers who had visited 
the East, many learned Orientalists and Amtiquaries have at home offered various 
conjectures and opinions, scattered throughout numerous works, respecting those 
characters; guch as Cuper, Lacroze, Hyde, Caylus, Court de Gebelin, Wahl, Jones 
de Bock, Forstere Heeren, Herder, Kleuker, Mannert, de Murr, Witte, De Sacy, 
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Babylon, where he procured another of the same size and 
form, which is now in his own collection. 


No. 7, represents the device on a very remarkable stone. 
When at Jravdén (in July, 1812), on my way through Arme- 
nia, I copied this device by Captain Monteith’s permission, 
from the original sketch which he had made (three years 
before) among the ruins of ancient Susa, in Khizistdn, or 
the province of Susiana({ ). The stone, as he described it, 
was twenty-two inches long, and twelve broad; and con- 
tained on one side, an inscription in the arrow-headed or 
nail-headed characters above mentioned, of which, we may 
regret, he had not made a copy. This precious remnant of 
antiquity (although regarded with superstitious respect), 
might have been, at that time, purchased on moderate terms; 


Klaproth, Hager, Henley, Mongez, Henin, Langlés, Millin Maurice, &c. A distinct 
Essay ‘‘ De Cuneatis Inscriptionibus Persepolitanis,” was published in 1798, by the 
late Professor Tychgen of Rostoch ; another entitled “ Undersogelser om de Persepoli- 
taniske Inscriptioner,” in 1800, by the celebrated Danish Professor (now Bishop) 
Miintcr; and in 1803 appeared the Tentamen Palwographim Assyrio-Persicm,” of 
T.ichtenstein, with comparative alphabets, and his explanafions of the Persepolitan, 
and Babylonian characters. 


The stone was preserved near an edifice called the’ “Tomb of Daniel”‏ (٭) 
amidst ruins covering, as Captain Monteith informed me, a space of sixteen or eigh-‏ 
teen miles. These vestiges indicate a celebrated city; that of which ¢he name is‏ 
in Persian works, and sometimes Sts ( ) “‘ after‏ (غہش generally written Shushk‏ 
the Arabian manner,” as Sapex IsRina’nt observes in his MS. Zahhkkik al‏ 
aardb. Respecting Susiana, less known yet more interesting to the geographer‏ 
and autiquary than almost any other Persian proving, I shall, on a future occasion,‏ 
offer some remarks (See p. 148); only stating here my opinion, that Shieh or‏ 
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but particular circumstances, (not caused by any actual op- 
position from the people) rendered its removal inconvenient 
to Captain Monteith and his companion, Captain Macdonald 
Kinneir, however desirous, both, of possessing it. When the 
Hon. Mr. Gordon, a member of our Embassy, visited Susa, 
in 1811, he found the stone more highly estimated; and in 
1812 its reputation was so established throughout the coun- 
try as a talisman powerful against the plague, hostile invasion, 
and other evils, that a person sent by him expressly to pur- 
chase it, (and authorized for that purpose by Monammep 
Aut Mirza, Prince of Kirmanshah), although he had placed 
it in a boat (on the Eulseus or “the river of Ulai,” Daniel, viii. 
2). was compelled to relinquish his prize by the inhabitants 
of Shishter, Diz ٢ fal and other places adjacent to Susa. 
Having afterwards among themselves, collected two thousand 
tumans (a sum not much less than sixteen hundred pounds) 
they presented them with two fine Arab horses, to the Prince, 


Sts represents the Zotca or Susa of Greek and Roman authors: that imperial city 
entitled ‘‘Shushan the palace” (metropolis or castle) ۲۹297 WW in the Book of 
Esther (1. 2.) and of Daniel (VIII. 2); the very scene of this prophet’s vision. I am 
aware that D’Herbelét and others have confounded Shish with Shishter; the ancient 
and deserted, with the modern and peopled capital. But while in the opinion 
above expressed, I may seem to have rashly dissented from D’Herbelédt, D’Anville, 
and Vincen$; it affords me satisfaction to coincide with Rennell and Barbié du 
Bocage. These two distinguished living geographers reserve their arguments for fu- 
ture works; but we may suppose that besides printed authorities accesmble to all, 
they have availed themselves of original unpublished communications; I too, am 
indebted fot assistance in my researches on Susiana, to private information, by 
which their judgments cannot have been influenced; and to one Persian Manuscript 
at least, which D’Herbelét himself cannot have seen. 
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and it was decreed by his Royal Highness that the stone should 
not be removed from Susa; there, most probably, it still 
remains, guarded by a fakir or dervish who shows the tomb 
of Daniel("). In some figures of the device it resembles 
that extraordinary sculptured stone deposited in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi at Paris, and described by M. Millin as a “ Mo- 
“‘nument Persepolitain,” since it exhibits long inscriptions in 
the arrow-headed or Persepolitan character. His account of 
it (given in the “ Monumens Antiques Inedits,” Tome I. حر‎ 
58), is illustrated with two engravings; and he informs us 
that it was found by M. Michaux within a day’s journey below 
Baghdad, M. Michaux, in the “Magaz. Encycl.” (An. VI. 


'31) The earliest motice of Daniel's Tomb, published in Europe, seems to have 
been given by Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Asia between the years 1160 ayd 
1178. The account of his Travels (first printed in Hebrew, 1543) has gone through 
several editions, and translations into different languages. The Tomb of Daniel is 
also mentioned by another Jewish traveller, whose Hebrew work with a latin version 
by Hottinger, appeared at Heidelburg in 1659, under the title of ‘‘ Cippi Hebraici.” 
But in these notices we find a confusion of the Tigris With the Euphrates ; of Baby- 
lon with Susa; and I remark that in 1707, the Sieur Paul Lucas, when at Tarsus, a 
very distant part of Asia, saw the mosque wherein Daniel was entombed, as some 
Turks assured him; (“Voyage,” &c. Tome I. .مج‎ 278. Amet. 1714). Notwithstand- 
img these contradictory statements, the local tradition which places Daniel’s Tomb 
at Susa, ( Shushan by the river Ulat) appears to me worthy of investigation. Through 
the more modern authors of some Oriental works, mostly geographical, I have pur- 
sued the tradition to HampaLLaH Cazvi'n1 (of the fourteenth century) and from him 
(through Rabbi Benjamin above named) to Esn Havxat, who trayelled in the 
tenth. (See his Orient. Georg. 76.) This is probably the oldest authority that printed 
books furnish on the subject; but a vgnerable historian, Aasmm of Cufah, who pre- 
ceeded Espn Havuxat by two hundred years (for he died in 735), mentions the dis- 
covery of Daniel's coffin at Sts in a passage which on a future occasion I shall 
extract from his Manuscript Chronicle. , . 
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Tome 3, p. 86), observes that, as Babylonia is an argillaceous 
soil without any stony substances, this basalt (or marble as 
M. Millin considers it), although found near the river Tigris, 
was probably brought from the interior of Persia. Captain 
Mohteith informed me that the sculptured monument at Susa 
above ndticed, was of a stone perfectly different from any 
which that place or the country surrounding it naturally 
yields. He added that not very long before his expedition 
to Susa, the peasants had discovered near Daniel’s Tomb, a 
trough or basin of fine white marble, handsomely carved, 
and exhibiting the figures of two lions and a man, recumbent 
or fallen supinely, on whose head their paws were placed, 
but not as if with a design to injure him; this trough was 
one foot in breadth and nearly two in length, a slab of 
marble, more than five feet square, had also been found at 
the same place; it was covered with figures and inscriptions, 
as the people reported; but it had been sold for a trifle, re- 
moved to Diz-i-fél and there applied, most probably in a 
broken state, to some common purposes of architecture. 
Among the sketches made by Mr. Gordon at Susa, was (if 
my memory has not deceived me) a delineation of the marble 
trough above-mentioned. 


No 8. a, represents the device (enlarged), of an ancient 
Cylinder, which in No. 8. 6, apfears of the real size. It is 
a hematite, perforated longitudinally, like many other 
cylinders of ‘different materials and devices, but all belong- 
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ing to that class of antzques which have been usually entitled 
Persian, although some we must suppose of Babylonian, and 
a few are, perhaps, of Egyptian workmanship. This device 
seems to indicate the preparations for a sacrifice; and exhibits, 
what I could not discover among the sculptures at Perse- 
polis, a female figure; the face of this is injured; but such 
female forms may be seen on various cylindrical gems; and 
easily distinguished, not only by the absence of a beard, but 
by the horizontal plaits or flounces of the lower garment, 
and (in general) by the uplifted hands(™). 


No. 9. a, shows the real size, and No. 9. 6, the enlarged 
device on a pale-red Carnelion Cylinder, which was found at 
Babylon, and drought to England by Captain Lockett, who 
obligingly gratified me with the choice of one from his nume- 
rous and admirable collection. As some of his gems con- 
tain legends in Persepolitan or Babylonian characters, 
besides very extraordinary figures both human and mon- 
strous, it may be doubted whether in the selection of 
this carnelion all antiquaries would have accorded with me. 
I do not venture, by any means to pronounce it the most 
valuable; but an opportunity of estimating its comparative 


(*) From original rudeness of workmanship, or from accidental injury, the heads 
of these figures on many cylindrical gems, are ambiguously expressed, and I strongly 
suspect that in drawings, or engravings made from them, the female face, has through 
mistake, been sometimes furnished with a beard ; this suspicion may perhaps fall even 
on & cylinder, delineated by the ingenious Raspe; (Tassie’s Gems, Plate IX. 2. 
No. 15098). ; 
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I shall defer any inquiry whether there be not yet a third 
point of view in which we might regard these gems ; an op- 
portunity will soon occur, when the subject may, if neces- 
sary, be resunied ; but it is not improbable that before this 
page shall issue from the press, all my conjectures may be 
rendered nugatory by the more successful researches of 
others. 


let us now examine a different class of gems, which 
may be denominated seals, without much risk of errour, 
being perfectly adapted for making impressions on clay, 
wax, or similar substances; all of this class that I have hither- 
to seen, are agates horizontally perforated in the upper part. 
Their most general form is expressed by No. 10. a, which 
represents, in its full size, a fine agate of that kind called 
Mocha stone; few, however, are so large as this(**). Al- 
though they do not offer such an ample volume of subject as 
those cylindrical gems above-mentioned, yet some agate 
دجو مًٔسچجمھمی تب یجامس یی یی‎ 


skin of a fish; (Helladius, in Photii Biblioth. Cod. 279); and Oannes appears to be 
the Euhadnes, who according to Hyginus (Feb. 274), came out of the sea and instruct- 
ed the Chaldeans in Astrology. Sir Isaac Newton regards Oannes as a commander 
of the Edomites, who fled to the Persian Gulf above a thousand years before 
Christ; (Chronol. p, 12. ed. 1728); Vossius, Gale and Bryant suppose him to be Noah, 
while Jackson (Chronol. I. 209), thinks it evident that he appeared almost twelve 
centuries before the Deluge ! 


(**) The Mocha stones are not so ا مد‎ from Mecha or Mokha on the Red Sea, 
but from the word moch which is used by the Saxon miners to express those spots 
resembling moss, that distinguish agatesof this kind, as we learn from Mil lin’s, ٠ Dic- 
tionaire des Beaus Arts,” (in Agathe). 


\ 3 kK 
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seals are, we may suspect, not inferior to them in antiquity, 
nor less interesting from their extraordinary sculptures. More 
simple in device than many others and in execution more 
rude, Nos. 10, ll and (2, invite, nevertheless, our attention 
by various particulars which, whenever thoroughly under- 
stoud, may, perhaps, entitle these seals to a place among 
the most ancient(*). Besides No. 12, I do not recollect any 
gem of this description that exhibits arrow-headed or nail- 
beaded characters, for such seem to be those strokes behind 
the man. But No. 13, will probably recommend itself 
more strongly to certain antiquaries, by its figure of a 
Magian who appears consulting as an oracle, or addressing 
as a superior being, the venerable personage, placed in a 
crescent, which rests upon the mystical lotos; that symbol so 
frequent on monuments of Egyptian and Indian mythology, 
yet not restricted to them, as notes and sketches made at 
Persepolis will hereafter evince(*”’). 
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('**) The devices of some gems have been enlarged in the plate, that they may ap- 
pear the more distinctly; but lines placed under them mark the extreme length and 
breadth of each. The others are represented of their real dimensions; all the 
gems being delineated as their waxen impressions shuw them. 


(?") The Lotos may be considered as a symbol of humid nature, or of creation from 
water, and its elegant form was imitated in some of the ancient Greek vases; “ thus 
‘“‘the perfect flower of the plant was the model for the bell-shaped vasé; the full or 
** over-blown flower is represented by the éazza ;” I borrow this remark from a very 
eminent antiquary, Mr. Christie; See p> 45, of his “ Disquisition upon Etruscan vases 
‘displaying their probable connection with the shows at Eleusis;” Lond. 1806, 
folio; a splendid, beautiful, and learned work, distributed only in presents by the 
author. . - 
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Although their dates have not yet been exactly ascertained, 
we are enabled by a fortunate circumstance to make consi- 
derable progress in tracing back those agate seals into ages 
long past; I allude to the discovery of two, lately found on 
the plain of Marathon, where we may reasonably believe 
them to have remained since the memorable battle in which 
such multitudes of Persians fell, almost five hundred years 
before the Christian era. To some of those Persians they 
most probably belonged, and at Marathon they were pur- 
chased by Sir William Gell, in whose collection I inspected 
them, and through whose kindness impressions now lie before 
me, and have been copied in Nos. 14 and 15. These and 
Nos. 10, 11, 12and 13, are of that class which the ingeni- 
ous antiquary Raspe, without hesitation stiles ۶“ Persepolitan” 
in his ‘“ Catalogue of Tassie’s Engraved Gems,” wherein 
(Plate XI) he has delineated several; among others Nos. 656 
and 657 in many respects agree with mine, numbered 10, 
11, and12. The human figure on gems of this class, he 
supposes to represent a Persian Priest or Magus; and his 
description of No. 656 appears so generally applicable to 
one of Sir William Gell’s seals, (which I have marked as 
No. 14), that it may be here quoted ; “A Priest or King 
“‘ with a long beard; ina tiara and long robe; before an altar, 
‘upon which are a hind and lance.” Mr. Raspe might 
have added that, in the highest part of this device is a Mi- 
thraick or winged circle; but we perceive a crescent occupy- 
ing the same situation in Sir W. Gell’s seal, which also exhi- 
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bits distinctly something of an extraordinary form, placed 
beside the altar and not expressed in Tassie’s Gem. It 
appears however in mine (No. 11), and here we find the 
winged circle, while Nos. 10 and 12 have crescents. I 
suspect that a seal which Pococke found in Egypt, (See his 
Travels, pl. LXV. p. 215), was executed by, or perbaps, for 
the Persians ; such was Caylus’s opinion respecting -some 
cylindrical gems discovered in Egypt. Pococke thinks 
that his seal may represent an astronomer, and he describes 
it as of “‘ very bad workmanship ;” the European engraver has 
not, probably, rendered its device more clear; but the 
bearded personage I would suppose a Magian; above him 
the Mithraick symbol, and opposite to him one of those ex- 
traordinary objects (already noticed on Nos. 11 and 14), which 
Raspe, explaining a gem of this kind in Tassie’s Catalogue, 
(No. 657), styles a chandelier; perhaps we may dignify it 
with the title of a portable Fire-altar. Cylinders and agate 
seals like those now under consideratiost, are frequently dug 
out of the ground in Egypt, and Syria; many were lately 
brought from those countries by an enterprising and accom- 
plished young traveller, William E. R. Boughton, Esq. F.R.S; 
and the celebrated Denon found in Egypt a fine blueish 
agate seal which he regarded asa monument of the Persians 
under Cambyses; this he obligingly showed to me with the 
other articles of his magniffcent collection in Paris (1816); 
it exhibits on the flat part which should properly be applied 
to wax or clay, the Fish-god, or Man-fish, as on my cylinder 
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(No. 9); but a human figure unequivocally Egyptian is 
strangely sculptured on the side. Many gems bearing de- 
vices seemingly Persian are marked with Phoenician char- 
acters; the seals, however, at present before us, may be 
supposed originally of Persian or Babylonian workmanship. 
I must hgre remark that on some of those agates, the Ma- 
gian looks from right to left. 


No. 16 is an agate seal, resembling in form those above 
described, and found in Persia; yet possibly the work of a 
Phoenician artist. This may also be said of No. 17, a flat 
agate seal. Under the form of No. 18, 6, seldom larger but 
generally smaller, and more or less widely perforated, nu- 
merous engraved gems present themselves to the antiquarian 
collector in Persia, and may be found also, like the cylinders 
and agate seals above mentioned, in Babylonia, Syria, other 
parts of Asia, and Egypt. No. 18. 6, is the device on a 
Sardonyx delineated (of the real size) in No. 18, a. That 
this head placed between two wings may be considered as 
a representation of Mithra, it would, I think, be easy to 
demonstrate; a seal of the same form, device and substance, 


was brought from Egypt by Lord Valentia. 


No. 19; a Chalcedony seal of the same class, with a 
strange device of rude execution, yet once, apparently in 
much esteem; for it appears on 2 seal found in Syria by Mr. 
Boughton, and on one found at Babylon by Captain Lockett, 
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both resembling, in almost every stroke of the graver, this 
which I procured at Shirdz; Captain Lockett’s, however, 
and mine, want a certain appendage to the figure visible on 
Mr. Boughton’s seal. 


20. A Chalcedony seal; the Scorpion (we may suppose 
Zodiacal) is a common device on gems of this class. 


تپ 


Nos. 21 and 22, (Agates) and 23 (a heematite) are seals 
of the same form as No. 18, a. Nos. 24 (a Carnelion) 25 
and 26, (Arabian Sardonyxes of the kind denominated 
Niccolo by Italians), are flat seals. These six gems, and 
at least twenty others which I have seen, exhibit combi- 
nations in which perhaps may be fancied a resemblance to 
the planetary symbols of Astronomers, or those marks used 
by Chymists in designating metals. On some we find wings 


not improbably Mithraick. 


No. 27, a flat Carnelion seal. I possess some other an- 
cient gems representing the Lion and Sun. This device, as 
the armorial ensign of Persia, must be a subject of future in- 
quiry. No. 28,a Lion conquering aBull; on many gems found 
in Persia, the same device occurs. It may allude to the 
vernal equinox or naurtz (;,,3) which from very early ages 
the Persians have celebrated with much solemnity and rejoic- 
ing ; for, according to D’Hencarville, the lion represents the 
diurnal sun, and the bull the nocturnal; and this device 
would signify the triumph or asendancy of thé diurnal sun 
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at the first equinoctial season. (“ Recherches,” &c. Supplem. 
Tome II. p. 144). No. 28, is a Carnelion. 


Nos. 29 and 30 (Carnelions) 31, (Crystal), and 32 (Carne- 
lion,) exhibit monstrous forms, such as have been mentioned 
above ; many might be added from other gems in my own col- 
lection. No.33. Carnelion. This device, ridiculous as it ig, 
and always most rudely executed though often on good mate- 
rials, I have seen the subject of ten or twelve seals besides my 
own five. No. 34, Chalcedony, about half as high as No. 18, 
a, and perforated, but not widely. Devices of the same kind, 
or nearly similar, appear on many stones found in Persia’ 
I possess four and have examined several others. The 
stones are generally full of blemishes, imperfectly shaped, 
and may be regarded as the rudest specimens of sigillary 
sculpture, if indeed the lines faintly marked on them were 
intended for the purpose of impression. Their claim 
to antiquity is, also, ‘doubtful; yet No. 34 was found with 
a Sassanian medal and two or three gems certainly not 
less ancient. ۱ 


To the silver medals, Nos. 35 and 36 a reference has 
been made (in pp. 117, 286); I would ascribe them to those 
Arsacidan or Parthian kings who reigncd, nearly from the 
year 300 before Christ, during a space of about five centu- 
ries. Their medals with Greek inscriptions are numerous, 
and well known from Vaillant’s “ Arsacidarum Imperium,” 
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&c,an useful work, although not without its share of errours. 

‘But that those Monarchs coined money particularly for the 
use of their native subjects, we are authorized to believe ; 
and perhaps the characters on Nos. 35 and 36, and other 
pieces of this class, are the oldest Persian found on medals; 
for I know not that any Daricks exhibit legends in cunei- 
form or arrow-headed writing. These Arsacidan medals are, 
likewise, the first that offer to our notice the sacred Fire- 
altar, guarded by a personage whom we may suppose the 
king(**). 


1 should have devoted one plate of this volume and an 
article of the Appendix, to numisinatical antiquities, had not 
an unforeseen difficulty retarded the execution of moveable 
types, representing the pure Pahlavi characters of medals 
and gems; also the Zend and Pahlavi used during many 
centuries by the Fire-worshippers of Persia and India. 
Wanting such types at present, I reserve for a future part 
of this work, observations on many Persian medals and 
lettered gems; but for the sake of references concerning 
Fire-altars, perpendicular inscriptions found on them, the 
wings decorating some royal crowns, and other objects ap- 
pearing on Sassanian Coins, to which allusions have been or 


Poi 


(*) Ina work of which only tw&thundred copies were ever published, “ Observa- 
‘‘tions on some Medals and Gems bearing inscriptions in the Pablavi or Ancient 
** Persiek character,” (Lond. 1801. 4to) ; I endeavoured to explain two bronze medals 
of a Parthian king, probably Bolagases or Vologeses the third. 
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cvlinders (p. 424) and that female figures have not yet been 
discovered, at least to my knowledge, among the marbles 
at Persepolis. Both women and horsemen appear on many 
sculptured rocks in Persia; but ali that 1 have seen are oniy 
Oi the Sassanian ages ; tuough some may be found (as at 
Naksh ! Rustam) carved under or close to monuments by 
several hundred yeais more ancient, and in style of execu- 
tion truly Persepolitan. 


Medals, gems bearing legends, and other antiques, are 
reserved for future delineation ; and here, reverting to the 
first figure represented in Pl. X XI, 1 shall observe that, on 
a comparison of many Babylonian and Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions, the arrow-headed or cuncitorm letters, (although some 
Jearned writers have entertained a differeut notion), appear 
evidently proc. eding, as in our Luropean writings, from 
left to right. Reading in this directi »n, we shal! find on the 
Babylonian bricks of Mr Rich's collection, (Sec. Mem.” 
Pi. ILL), the same sénes of characters con a ned in one line 
(as on Nos. 8 and 9); or regularly divided into two, (Sce 
No. 7), and continued as in French or English. I have 
already mentioned (p. 447), the identity of a line on my 
Babylonian brick (Pl. X XJ. No. 1), with one on the great 
stone preserved in the East-India house. It may be here 
added, that the second, third, fourth and fifth, of the five 
characters comprised in the sec(nd line of that brick, form 
a senter.ce or word, perhaps a proper name, which recurs 


above thirty times on the stone, in different columns. 
3M 
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No. XIV. 


Additional remarks, Corrections of errours, Omissions supplied, &c. 


AGE 15. It has been suggested by a person well 





acquainted with Rio de Janeiro, that he who struck the 
slave might have been stationed expressly to prevent crowds 
from assembling near the Ambassador’s residence ; but this 
argument was not urged in extenuation of that outrage by 
the Portuguese gentleman who witnessed it. I may add, on 
good authority that slaves at Rio de Janeiro, belonging to 
religious establishments or whose private owners are Ecclesi- 
asticks, expefience, almost invariably, much humanity and 


indulgence. 


Page 34, note 40. The Memoir on Ceylon, which Dr. 
Vincent ascribed to Major Moor, was‘written by Mr. Join- 
ville, (See Asiat. Res. Vol. VII. p. 397. oct. Lond. 1809). 


¢ 


Page 100. note 42. From the MS. Bundehesh, I should 
have given here a specimen of the Pahlavi characters used du- 
ring many centuries by the Gabrs and Parsis, also of the 
ancient Pahlavi as it appears on medals, gems and sculp- 
tured marbles; but a difficulty respecting the moveable types 
(See p. 440), obliges me to reserve such —~ for 
another portion of my work. 
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Page 216. That Mallows, (the plant called Télah 45 in 
Persian) was dedicated to the sun, was worshipped in times 
of extreme danger, and was deposited in the temples as a 
sacred gift, we learn from Vossius (De Idololatria, p. 674, 
Amst. 1700) who closes his account with the opinion of 
Pythagoras : ceporarov ewac ro rns padaxns poddov; “that the leaf of 


““ mallows was most holy.” 
\ 
Page 217. Mr. Bruce, through whose assistance I found 


at Bishehr the three sepulchral urns delineated in Plate 
XXIII. No. 5), sent two of the same kind soon after to Mr. 
Erskine, who has very accurately described them in the 
Bombay Literary Transactions, Vol. I. art. xiv. This 
ingenious antiquary (p. 197) declares his opinion that “ the 
‘‘urns in question contained the bones of Persians whose 
« bodies were deposited in them while the usages described 
‘‘ by Herodotus, aud the commentator on the Desatér were 
‘‘in force; before the whole of Persia was reduced to a 
‘strict observance of the religion of Zertusht. In such 
““ inquiries, howev cr, there is always considerable uncertain- 
‘ty; particularly when the inquiry relates toa country in 
“‘ which there were so many obscure heresies, 7 as there ap- 
‘pear to have been in Persia at various eras of its history.” 
The Desatér (or ر١ریئاسد‎ Desdétir) an extraordinary coilection 
of ancient Persian writings, havigg been illustrated with a 
commentary and glossary by the learned Parsé F1’nu‘z, (men- 
tioned in p. 98), and translated into English, is in the press, 
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(according to an advertisement of December 1818) a. 


form two Quarto Volumes. 


Page 255. 277. Since my departure from Persia the 
royal anger has fallen heavily on Nesi ہس گا‎ '× and reduced 
to equal ruin that guilty ہ2٥‎ and many innocent members 


of his family. 


Page 261. I have just found in a pocket-book the nanie 
of Mallié thus written, 4, by some Persian fellow-traveller. 


Page 338. ‘The Theodosian or Peutingerian Table, Segm. 
VI. (in Bertius’s Theatr. Geogr. Vet. agrees with our Persian 
Map in the position of Clysma or Clisma, (Al Culzum pil), 
the Kavepa Of Ptolemy. 


Page 382. Respecting the sweet meat called Gazangabin, 
and the manna or honey of which it is composed, Captain 
Frederick has offered much curious information in the Bom- 
bay Literary Transactions Vol.1 art. xvi). Manna or angabin 
is not only found on the gaz (کر)‎ or tamarisk, but on other 
trees and shrubs. Capt. Frederick mentions one, the gavan ; 
and in the MS. Nuzhat al Culib (Part.1), I find it described 
as a dewy substance that settles on the leaves of the gaz or 
tamarisk tree, 0ب برک درخت گز می نشیند)‎ acquiring sweetness 
and consistency becomes “gazangabin ۔(کراکببی)‎ This, adds 
the MS. chiefly abounds in Kurdestén; when the manna falls 
en the balét (بارط)‎ or oak tree, it contributes to the sweet 
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Pagesftion called déshdb (L2,0) ; and about Hamadan it 
۴ ریم‎ on the bid (ay) or willow; and in the territory of 
»&hawdr (خوار)‎ it falls on the thorn, khér (+), and is thence 
called Khdrangabin ; some also in autumn is found on the 
“‘,ustace of the sand,” (—%, روي‎ »). 


Page 301. To the trees of miraculous celebrit y may be 
added that “‘ arbre fameux” which Tournefort saw at Smyr- 
na in 1702, (Voyage du Levant. Tome IT. p. 503). It had 
grown up (‘les Grecs pretendent”) from the staff of Saint 
Polycarp ; this was the holy personage who had been a dis- 
ciple of Saint John the Evangelist, not the Baptist as ‘Tour- 
nefort (p. 505) inadvertently says; and (about 167) suffercd 
martyrdom at Smyrna when nearly a hundred years of age. 
I have already mentioned (p. 392) an inimensé Indian tree 
called Cubeer (or Kubeer) Bur, supposed to be three thousand 
years old. It appears that, ‘‘a man of great sanctity, 
“named Aubeer having cleaned his teeth, as practised in 
‘India with a piece of stick, stuck it into the ground ; that it 
‘¢ took root, and become what it now is.” See Mr. Copland’s . 
‘Account of the Cornelian Mines near Baroach ;” in the 
Bombay Literary Transactions, (Vol. I. p- 289). 


The romantick story of Sumra’s, (See p. 99), extracted 
from the Shahnémah, translated into English verse, and illus- 
trated with numerous and instructive notes, by Mr. Atkin- 
son, was published at Calcutta in 1814, (octavo). 
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Besides Captain Lockett’s promised work on Ba 4 will 
(See p. 425), Mr. Rich in the 34th page of his Sec. . 
Memoir, gives us reason to expect that Mr. Buckingham; 
an intelligent traveller, will soon make publick his observa- 
tions on the same interesting subject. Captain Edward 
Frederick has already given an “Account of the: preseut 
‘‘compared with the ancient state of Babylon,” from his 
own survey made in 1811. This account forms the ninth 
article in the Bombay: Literary Transactions,” Vol. I. On 
Babylon, also, the Rev. Mr. Maurice has lately published 
‘«‘ Observations,” in two parts, quarto (1816, 1818), replete, 
like all his fotmer works, with ingenuity and erudition. 


From the ‘ Bombay Literary Transactions,” which have 
commenced so auspiciously under the patronage of Sir 
James Mackintosh, we may anticipate much enteitainment 
and valuable information. To this work I shall refer my 
reader (from p. 77) for Mr. Salt’s account and his excellent 
delineations of the caves and scul ptures at Salsette. The 
. subject, also, of Elephanta, which I have but slightly touched 
in p. 81, is ably handled by Mr. Erskine, (Bomb. Trans. 
art. xv), who has illustrated his Memoir with Plates after 
accurate and beautiful drawings made by Mrs. Ashburner 
of Bombay. From Mr. Erskine’s account it appears that 
part of the sculptured Elephant (which I noticed, p. 82), 
had fallen in September lod14, and. that the remainder was 


in a tottering state. 
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The View of Elephanta is not reduced (p. 82). Kudm was some- 
times pronounced and perhaps more correctly, Kavdm, (p. 316). 
In p. 122, (line 2) insert “in” after “put.” In p. 136 
(line 8), for “‘in” read “after.” p. 145, for PasRI’ read 877۰ 
p- 160 (line 6) for “word” read “world.” p. 195 (last line but 
one ) » for “were” read “where.” p. 313 for “‘acent’”’ read “ascent.” 
p. 373, ( line 7) for “form” read “from.” In the beginning 
of this Volume, the accents denoting long 4, i and t, in Asiatick 
words, have not been so regularly 0" ag was the author's 


antention. 
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